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THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
CuaprTer V. 
A SCENE IN DOMESTIC LIFE—MRS. D. AND HER “‘ DARTER.” 


.We have now got all parties “before the court,” as they say in Chan- 
cery—Mr., Mrs., and the two Miss Dooeys, our friend the Richest 
Commoner in England, and that tiresome chaperone teasing, three 
hundred a-year boy, Charles Summerley. 

‘“‘ Richest Commoners” rather abound in England. We have known 
a good many—several going at the same time indeed—so that there are 
dead heats in riches, as well as in races. 

“Charles Summerleys”—nice young men—we need hardly say are 
most abundant too.- Every mamma has a lot of them on her list, and 
would be too happy to transmute a whole bunch of them into one Richest 
Commoner. Richest Commoner!. there’s music in the sound of it. . No 
country but England raises such articles. It has a far more metallic 
bell-metal sort of sound than the Richest Nobleman. The Richest Com- 
moner speaks of a man who gets ten per cent. for his money instead of 
two, of one whom the sudden inundation of wealth has not afforded 
time to turn his argent into acres, or disguise himself in a title. All 
honour to Richest Commoners, say we. 

The particular Charles Summerley under consideration, it must be con- 
fessed, was rather \more insinuating and more dangerous than the gene- 
rality of ‘ nice young men,” added to which, being untied by business or 
profession, he had just sufficient means to enable him to appear like a 
gentleman, and be wherever he was not wanted. Maria Dooey to be sure 
wanted him—at least. she wanted a beau, indeed, before she saw any chance 
of the Richest Commoner, she had written him a sweet billet-doux without 
beginning or ending, a precaution that she always took with her men, 
and thought amply sufficient to prevent any one saying where the letters 
came from, should any one be base enough to give her an airing in 
Westminster Hall, or take her to an assize town for other purposes than 
that of attending the ball. In this highly glazed and med produc- 
tion to Charles she expatiated on the delights of rural life (Glauberend 
life), the charms of country scenery, and concluded by saying, that if “a 
certain somebody had not quite forgotten a certain other somebody, a 
certain somebody would perhaps come and help the certain other some- 
body to enjoy it.” To this Charles returned a red-hot answer, with an 
embossed circular garland of Cupids, hearts, darts, flowers, &c., at the 
top, under cover to the maid, Lucy Green, vowing many forty-horse- 
power vows of eternal constancy, axel: promising to be down as fast as ever 
the panting engine would draw the early train of the Monday morning, 
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- , | when he calculated upon having the pleasure of passing old Dooey on the 
| M4 


Ee rail. 
We nO We will now take a glance at the exact position of affairs. 


So long as there ve nonns better in view, Mrs. Dooey was content 
48 to connive at the flirtation, as she had connived at many before, but not 
- being able after the most minute and careful inquiry to flatter herself 
ei with the hope of any thing satisfactory coming of it, that is to say, of 
y Charles turning out any thing better than what he then appeared—an 
| idle, small-incomed dangler, she now determined to extinguish him and 
capture the Richest Commoner in her most masterly, motherly manner. 
| The first move of course was to prepare the soil of her daughter's 
heart. Love and the fashions are apr to any thing in a woman’s 
| conversation, and Mrs. Dooey would not have had the slightest difficulty 
in leading the way out of any, the most intricate subject, though, as it 
happened, she was saved the trouble.of any ‘‘ beat about the bush” cir- 
cumlocution, for on going to muffle the view of the adjacent country and 
| distant hills with a fog of drawing-room muslin curtains, to keep it as‘ 
| it were all fresh and new against Dooey’s return on the Saturday, who* 
| should she see reconnoitering the house from the iron palisades en- 
nes the long slip of garden opposite, but the tiresome object of her 
oughts. 
There he was examining the house up and down, and lengthways and 
sideways, in a manner that none but a suitor, or a sheriff’s officer, would 
If he looked well in London, we need not say how much more 
formidable he appeared in the country. He was neatly, but not flashily, 
dressed ; well brushed hat, dark coat and vest, Joinville tie to a black 
stock, with well got up white trousers we varnished — he 
Mrs. Dooey was rately exasperated at the sight, nor was her in- 
dignation diminished by Charles, mistaking her lavender eoloured dress 
for that of one of the young ladies, blowing her a speculative kiss from 
of his primrose coloured kid gloved fingers. 
dratted,” said she, “ if there isn’t that impittant boy himself !” ex- 
Mrs. Dooey, shrouding herself in a fall of muslin, “I only wish 
* £2." was back, shouldn’t he have a trimmin’ for that.” 
: Ere she got her “ back down” the door opened, and in popped Maria. 
Mrs. Dooey saw by her face that she had seen Charles, so she entered 
at once in “ medias res.” 
. I dowish, Maria,” snapped she, “that you'd be done with that tire- 
some, idle boy,” with a strong emphasis on the word boy, “ what’s he 
come botherin’ down here about ? I wish you'd be done with him.” 
Age is a fine elastic accommodating commodity in female hands, 
Women just stretch or contract it as they would a piece of Indian rubber. 
“ Men can’t too young,” says an experienced matron to a newly- 
suitor that she thinks will “do.” 
‘‘ Mere boy!” sneers the same party when she finds he “ won’t.” 
‘‘Just the right age,” says another, who has hooked a piece of anti- 
ity—li for sixty suy—whom she proposes uniting to blushing 
ighteen. “Old enough to be her grandfather.” retorts she in disgust 
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rectifies itself. Age, we fear, is not so accommodating. 
' But hark to Maria! and hear what she said when her mamma wanted 
her to be off with her man—or man-boy. 

** Why, mamma ?” asked she, colouring brightly. 


| she finds he won’t. Youth, however, is a thing that very soon 
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“ Why, mamma?” sna Mrs. Dooey, angrily, ‘‘ because no 
can ee of such a pice eh he’s 4 keepin’ Yesirable men Ai 

‘¢ But, mamma, I thought you approved of him.” 

‘Proved of him p’raps as a dangler,” retorted Mrs. Dooey, who clipped 
her English desperately when excited, ‘‘’prov'd of him p’raps as a dangler, 
and in London, where people are not all on the watch as they are here, 
and where a gal may een half-a-dozen men goin’, provided they don’t 
meet, but here it’s very different—here it’s 5 ep UE can't lift a 
finger but everybody knows—I do believe this is the most scandalous 

ace in the world.” The place we are in generally is. 

‘Qh dear, but I wish you'd only told me all this before,” exclaimed 
Maria, bursting into tears and burying her pretty fair face in her rather 
fat hands. ae 

“ Silly girl !” sneered Mrs. Dooey, ‘‘ who'd ha’ thought o’ you takin’ on 
that ‘way—you, with all your advantages and opportunities—who'd ha’ 
thought of you throwin’ yourself away in such a ridicklous, I may sa 
scandalous, way ?’—Maria sat sobbing in silence. ‘‘ We know nothin’ on 
the boy, nobody knows nothin’ on him,” observed Mrs. Dooey, determined 
to, what she called, argufy Maria out of him. 

“ Well then, mamma, that’s the reason why we shouldn’t reject. him, 
why we shouldn't treat him so cavalierly; at all events, I’m sure he’s a 
most agreeable, gentlemanly young man, and—” 

“Qh, they are all most agreeable, gentlemanly young men,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. a DP I’m sure the number of most agreeable, gentlemanly 
young men I've ‘through hands, first and last, is somethin’ quite 
appalin’. First there was Mr. Primnose, who all the world said had a plum 
of his own ; ’stead of that we found he’d only ten thousand, out of which 
he had to pay his sister a hundred, then there was young Peck, with his 
enormous expectations from an uncle, who it turned out was educatin’ a 
family of naturals of his own; then there was Charles James Smith—no, 
he was Amelia’s—but you had that great Captain O’Rian, who swore he 
had a castle in Ireland as big as Windsor, and who cost your pa no end 
of money in sendin’ Mr. Inkeyfingers over to look for it.” 

‘‘ Well, well, well, 1 don’t want to hear you go through the list,” inter- 
rupted Maria, “ you know you approved of them all at the time.” 

“*Proved of them all at the time!” retorted Mrs. Dooey, boiling up. 
“Proved of them all at the time ! Did you ever know me ‘prove of them 
after they ‘ proved to have nothin’ ?’ ” 

Maria couldn’t say she had, for it was just “that” upon which all the 
engagements had hitherto gone off. Indeed she had begun to think that 
the ‘ sootable fortin,” as Mrs. Dooey called it, was not in existence, and 
to consider whether she had not better suit herself without reference to 
one. She thus broached the delicate subject to mamma. 

* But even supposing he hasn’t a fortune,” observed Maria, “I suppose 
I shall have enough to keep us both upon.” 

“ Oh Maria!” shrieked Mrs. Dooey, “oh Maria,” repeated she, “ don’t 
talk to me in such a way—don’t talk to me in such a way, it’s a disgrace 
to your bringin’ up—it’s a disgrace to your bringin’ up—yow that have 
been taught to hold yourself high, and to look for a great connexion, if 

not a coronet, at all events for Reaninds and an opera-box to show them 
in. Oh Maria! I’m ashamed of you—I’m disgusted ;” so saying, the old 
lady sank back in her chair thoroughly overcome. 
The wise ones say it is extremely foolish giving way to temper, and 
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that getting into a passion never does any , but let them say what 
they ee, Soe ide off” on either side often tends very much ‘a the 
subsequent promotion of a good understanding. 

Mother and daughter having both had their say, and each thinking 
she had gone far enough, indulged in a long pause. 

Maria at length got up, and consulting the most becoming mirror as 
to her looks, passed a fine fringe and cypher handkerchief across her 
now slightly reddened blue eyes, irri long brown ringlets, and 
pet or renewed elegance. Mamma took a peep through the 
curtains, to see whether that horrid boy was gone or not. All this 
allowed time for the collection of scattered thoughts and the return of 
cooler moments. 

Mrs. Dooey felt there was some truth in Maria’s observation that they 
would be discarding Charles without “sounding him,” a practice that 
she was not at all given to, though she much feared that the Dumps’ 
representations as to his probable means would turn out one of those 
flattering tales that hope delights in and mammas detest. 

“I don’t by no means wish you to do nothin’ hasty or unfeelin’ b 
the young man,” observed Mrs. Dooey, soothingly, as Maria circled, with 
a deep sigh, from the mirror to the sofa, “but I really must say that a 
girl with — fortin’, figure, and pretensions, would be doin’ extremel 
wrong—that is to say, not justice to herself, if-she was to throw herself 
Po wees < en out—without an eguivalent, at all-events,’ added 
she. 
Maria saw that mamma was “coming round,” so prudently held her 
tongue, to hear what her sagacity would suggest. 

“I’ve often said that an offer does a girl no harm,” continued Mrs. 
Dooey, “none whatever—rather the contrary, indeed ; but it is your 
long-continued, hangin’-on, never-finishin’ sort of engagements, that I 
object to; and, indeed, so does your pa; still, I wouldn't advise you to 
do ‘nothin’ hasty or unfeelin’ ; if he hasn’t offered, it’s time he did ; and 
if he has, it’s time he was looked after, because he may keep danglin’ on 
for ever, drivin’ off no end of desirable offers. Besides, remember this, 
looks don’t last for ever.” : 

“Oh ! my own dear, dear mamma,” exclaimed Maria, again bursting 
into tears, falling on her knees before her mamma, and burying her face 
in the old lady’s capacious lap, “oh! my dear mamma,” sobbed she, 
*‘ but there is no better person in view at present.” 

“There's Mr. Rocket!” exclaimed Mrs. Dooey, at once, “a gen’l- 
man of the highest character and most undoubted wealth ; the richest 
commoner in England, they say,” added she. 

“‘ But Amelia insists upon having him,” sobbed Maria; “ she says it's 
her turn.” 

That was just the point that Mrs. Dooey dreaded; and if our readers 
have a single drop of the milk of human kindness in their composition, 
we think will feel for her situation. Not only had she the whole 
out-of-door force of fathers, mothers,’ daughters, uncles, aunts, nieces, 
cousins, all the relations of this world, in short, to contend with, but the 
difficult cards of the domestic circle to manage and arrange. 

Poor Mrs. Dooey ! 

In Maria, however, she had a congenial spirit, if not a very dutiful 
—. Though she would not give up a man to please the old lady, 
she had no objection to meet her in the fair open ted wr of matrimonial 
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barter, and exchange whatever she had in hand for something better. 
Neither was the fact of her sister oo a candidate any objection, but 
rather the contrary—a fact that, for the credit of the sex, we are con- 
cerned to state, though we should be violating our oath of accuracy if 
we were to omit it. We are sorry to sxy for so plump and pretty a 
young lady, that there were few things Maria liked better than wresting 

r sister's sweethearts from her—*“ cutting her out,” as they call it. 
As we are quite sure all this will appear very naughty and unnatural to 
the majority of our fair readers, we are consoled for the infliction of 
writing it, by thinking that at all events such work will be new to 

em. 

Be that, however, as it may, the fair sisters were in competition ; 
Maria having sounded Amelia as to her willingness to take a quiet 
transfer of Charles Summerley in lieu of her turn at Tom Rocket, and 
got a decided negative. We have already mentioned that Maria had 
had two more sweethearts than Amelia, added to which, wherever she 
could, she had always insisted upon having the pick of the comers, 
carrying the nursery importance of two years’ seniority of birth forward 
in the page of life. 

In looks the sisters were so much alike, that the men were willing to 
take one or other just as they were “hounded on” by mamma, the 
weighty importance attaching to a first-born in the male line, having no 
influence in the female one. The girls were both nice plump, round, 
air, fresh, rather dairy maidish-looking beauties, with pleasant counte- 
nances, lightish brown hair, blue eyes, and beautiful teeth, possessing all 
the ingredients, in short, that London milliners work up into first- 
rate beauties, if not first-class fashion. Indeed, we don’t know but if 
they had had a coronet on their carriage instead of a ‘cow, but they 
might have passed for first-class fashion too. So much alike were the 
sisters, and so exactly alike did they dress, that but from the fortunate 
circumstance of Maria having a most coquettish little mole on the left 
side of her upper lip, which generally procured for her the name of 
* Moley” among the wits of their various country-houses, the “ watering- 
places,” they would have been difficult to distinguish, and a recently en- 
tered lover might have got hold of the wrong one. Alike, however, as 
they were in person, they were wholly different in disposition, but as few 
women are so devoid of blandishment and self-command as not to be 
able to control themselves during courtship and make the men believe 
them “ perfect angels,’’ and as no man has penetration enough to open 
the doubly Bramah guarded locks of a woman's heart, we sliould be get- 
ting too much in advance of our story were we here to describe the dif- 
ference. Suffice it to say, that the hitherto pliant Amelia had declined 
yielding her turn at the “ Richest Commoner” to “ Moley,” an announce- 
ment that Moley had just made to mamma, when we broke off to bespeak 
the sympathy of our readers for Mrs. Dooey. We need hardly say, that 
Mrs. Dooey entered most fully into Moley’s feelings—nay, she almost 
Joined in reproaching Amelia for her unaccommodating spirit and want 
of sisterly love—when mother joins daughter it makes fearful odds. 

Indeed, as the start in these matters is half the battle and more, an 
elder sister always stands a much better chance than a younger one. She 
has great advantages if she chooses to push them—best seat in the car- 
riage, most prominent place at the Opera, first introduction at a ball, and 
precedence at a dinner-party. What a world of business may be done 
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at a din ! Unsentimental, almost degrading as the operation of 
eating is, a is capable of drawing forth an infinity of unadulterated 
love. The old cormorants in beads and turbans at the top of the table 
are.too busy guttling and swizzling to take heed of what is passing below, 
as they do at a ball or a route, while the young ones down by the host 
will have managed badly if they haven’t paired off to better advantage 
than to allow of their watching their neigh . Then the jabber, the 
clatter, the pop, the fiz, the “Champagne, sir,” all tend to conviviality and 
rashness. But to our tale. Well, Amelia and Moley were pitted against 
each other for the Richest Commoner, and mamma favoured Moley’s 
pretension. Still Maria did not care to tell the old lady how far Charles 
and she had gone on the road-matrimonial, though as we shall not in- 
dulge in that sort of reserve with the reader, we may say she had him in 
hand as it were—could “bag” him any time she liked—and she thought, 
from the now changed aspect of affairs, that “time,” as the Irishman has 
it in his song, was “ now.” 
Cuartrr VI. 
THE TWELFTH TENDER PROP. 


As soon as the slight redness produced by the crying and excitement 
of the foregoing scene had subsided, Moley put on her most bewitching 
bonnet and feather, with a new check dress of groseille colour on gray 
glaze, and with a rich lace-covered sea-green silk parasol over head, pro- 
ceeded to take a saunter through the tree and idler-lined streets of Glau- 
berend, in search of the youth who, like Mrs. Bond’s ducks, she had 
invited down to be killed. Charles had only arrived by the mail- 
train that morning, but had been lounging about sufficiently long in the 
idle watching place to attract the attention of sundry fair forms who had 
casually “stepped to the window” to thread their needles, see what sort 
of a day it was, or whose carriage it was that was grinding past. 

‘* There’s a buck !” exclaimed one ; “‘ who can he be, I wonder !” 

“Sophy ! just come and look here!” cried another. 

“Isn’t this man like George Muggins?” asked’ a third, as her cousin 
responded to the summons. 

Can that be Fanny Walker's Margate beau that she talks so much 
— ?” inquired a fourth, as she saw Charles looking attentively at the 

use. 

“Oh, my! but isn’t that a case!” whispered young Harry Hustler, 
who was desperately busy sweethearting Miss Emily Miller in the 
dining-room of 41, Claremont Place, when Maria and Charles met just 
before the window, behind whose green trellis blinds they were ensconced. 
“ Isn't that @ case ?” repeated he, pressing his charmer’s hand as they 
sat watching. 

It was now about high-tide, and Maria was not sorry to be seen by all the 
wandering “ pullers to pieces” with such a smart young man as Charles. 
She wanted a enh queneiay of things at the different shops, bazaars, 
and loun, A te and a quarter of pink ribbon here; three-quarters 
of “white aerophane” there; some “tulle,” of course, at a third (did 
any body ever know a lady go out shopping that didn’t want tulle ?) and 
finished off with a comprehensive tour to match a piece of most un- 
matchable velvet. Still Moley was wary. Though she was as sweet and 
smiling as ever in the shops where there were none but the “genteel 
young people” to see, she was cool and distant in the streets, and carried 
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herself with a sort of easy indifference as though she were walking with 
@ cousin, or a youth that she didn’t care a straw about. A woman could 
see at a glance that the love-making was all on Charles’s side ; indeed, 
a@ sagacious cit, who hadn’t got away by the morning train, observed to 
his neighbour in the “buss,” as the two stood at the end of Market 
Street to let the vehicle pass, that Miss Dooey seemed to be taking the 
youth very coolly. Great was the sensation that Charles produced. His — 
gentlemanly appearance, and easy unassuming manner would have run 
him up to a high premium had he appeared “ open to all and influenced 
by none,” like our friend the Richest Commoner, and even as it was th 
rated him considerably above any thing he was entitled to, on the itvaliidh 
of his intimacy with Miss Dooey. 

“You may rely upon it he’s somebody,” said the pompous Major 
Slooman, the all-important master of the ceremonies ; ‘‘ you may rely 
upon it he’s somebody,” repeated he, in his usual didactic manner in the 
midst of a select group of youthful admirers, clustered on the stone — 
leading up to Grandpoules billiard-rooms and cigar divan. The you 
when they went home then began to “run Charles up,” till they mag- 
nified him into an honourable; and as he had no servant to contradict 
the statement, he “stood at that” as they say on Change. There was, 
a time when Maria would have been pleased at such a piece of exaggera- 
tion, but recent events had caused a revolution in the petty empire of 
her‘heart. She quite agreed with mamma, though she did not care to 
pay the old lady the compliment of acknowledging that she did, that it 
was as well to have an equivalent, and that “looks would not last for 
ever.” As long as there was no “real equivalent” in the way, Maria, 
like a great number of most exemplary young ladies, was monstrously 
disinterested ;—she never thought of money ; money, in her mind, could 
not make happiness ; whatever there was she would be content, but oh ! 
most treacherous of temptations, no sooner did the chance ofa real 
tangible equivalent come in the way, than she changed her opinions as 
quick as a certain ex-minister can do. 

Having paraded Charles as much as she thought would do her good, 
that is to say, enough to let people see how well she was off for men, she 
prepared for disposing of him on the second day. 

harles was naturally shy, and moreover, modest enough not to think 
himself exactly a match for Miss Dooey, and being quite a novice in love- 
making, might have gone on till now without offering. Indeed “ Moley,” 
had all along taken the initiative herself, and as the reader has seen, had 
now brought him down, though we must do her the justice to say, that 
when she wrote she had not exactly the views she at present entertained. 
“‘ The unnatural competition,” as he mamma and she designated it, that 
she was likely to have to undergo with her “own sister’ made her anxi- 
ous to settle Charles’s business as soon as possible. Some may- think 
Charles soft, but let them remember his bringing up, and that he had no 
sister or female friend to put him up to the tricks of the sex. Indeed, the 
cogeew and experienced will often find it difficult to apportion an old 
ady’s encouragement between common politeness and the serious inten- 
tions of promoting a son-in-lawship, where, in short, society ends, and 
sweet-hearting proper begins. Most young men who are asked to a 
house where there are girls think they are asked for the express purpose 
of making love to them, and when they get chassez'd, instead of bemg 
thankful for the food—grateful for the “ wittles,” do nothing but abuse 
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8 
their host and hostess for inviting them, “if they didn’t think them fit 


Some people will say you'll never find an old lady very keen about a 
man who she doesn’t think has money, either in possession, reversion, 


‘remainder, or expectancy; but that would be striking at the very root of 


the trade, of we “ 3 vol.” gents, whose business a to. deck — the 
brightest and most glowing colours those praiseworthy parents who give 
up three-fourths of their income to make a beloved daughter happy with 
a yless son-in-law. We, at all events, must stand up for the existence 
of such monsters of perfection. | 

To give the ladies their due, and there is no one more anxious than th 
writer of this little narrative, they beat the men hollow at asking real, 
cool, not to say impudent questions. Full of the most refined delicacy, 
distressed beyond measure at asking you to ring the bell, shocked at the 
idea of your getting up to bring them the cream, they yet can bring their 
pretty pouting lips to put such home questions as would stagger most 
men to think of. 

- And they do it to in such an easy, natural, unaffected matter-of-course 
sort-of-way that a man is almost drawn into answering them in the same 
strain. 

“ What have you?” an old lady will ask, with as much ease as she 
would the “time of day.” ' 

There was no occasion for Moley to go quite so far as this; indeed, it 
was in her mamma’s department ; all that Moley now wanted was to 
‘‘ pass” Charles, as the poor law people say to that inestimable parent and 
expert mouser. 

Accordingly, on the second day, having met him at Bachelors’ Library, 
at the corner of the street leading into the Atherton Road, the quietest, 
most secluded, and shadiest in the neighbourhood; after sweeping the 
footway with her long petticoats in the disinterested way all womankind, 
from the sovereign down to the scullion do, for some half mile or so, she 
suddenly turned the subject of their then conversation, the beauty of a 
butterfly that kept flaunting before them, by asking him, not “if his 
mother knew he was out,” but if “ his uncle knew he was down ?” 

‘* Why n—o—o,” replied Charles, rather confused at the question. 

“Do you think you are doing right in not acquainting him ?” asked 
Moley, who was quite one of the “all square and fair” (when it suited her 
Perpnce) sarty looking at him with one of her sweetest, softest, blandest, 
shop looks. 

Charles blazed up like a lighted bottle of straw. 

“I’m sure—I’m afraid—I doubt—I would—I only wish I might,” 
gasped he, “ but really—Oh dear! you know what I mean,” and there- 
= he fluttered his fingers as though he would shake his meaning out 

them—as one sometimes sees a nervous barrister, who has lost the 
« oa of the staylace of his eloquence. Wicked Moley pretended not to 
if) e.”” : 

“I’m sure, my dear, I'd do any thing to oblige you,”’ said the tanta- 
lising beauty ; “ but you know I’m not acquainted with your uncle— 
neither is mamma.” 

“ Oh, dear, that’s not it,” exclaimed Charles, “ that’s not it!” repeated 
he, still on the grand flutter. 

- Tell me how I can serve you, and I’m sure I will,’’ observed Moley, 
seeing he must have a “ lift.’ 
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“Then let me tell my uncle—let me tell my uncle that I’m up here— 
that I’m down here—that I’m away from town—for—for—for—the pur- 

of seeing you.” ) 

“ Certainly,’ replied Moley, “ certainly ;” adding, “and mamma, and 
Amelia, of course.” 

Oh, yes,” gasped Charles, really believing her pretended simplicity ; 
“ but you in particular.” 

Moley was silent. 

* Tell me!” exclaimed he, seizing her gloveless hand, “ tell me that I 
may say I’m here for the purpose of seeing you, and in the hopes that 
you'll be nproaipsaiicadie™ 

Moley remained silent, and Charles passing his arm round her neatly- 
shaped waist, drew her forcibly towards him, and impressed such a smack 
of a buss on: her sweet full lips, as caused a labourer to pop his great 
bacon-face head over the adjoining hedge, and exclaim, 

«© Whoy, dang it! What’s oop now?” | 

“ Murder! scream! screech! scream!” went Moley, scuttling off 
as though it were her first performance in the bussing line. 

“T’ve a good mind to lick you, you great fool !” exclaimed Charles, 
doubling his fist, and looking monstrously irate. 


“ De!” replied the man, “ come o’ur hedge, and de it.” 
* * * 


* € 


‘Qh, my dear Charles !”” exclaimed Moley, seizing his arm as he over- 
took her, instead of licking the labourer, “‘oh, my dear Charles!” re- 
peated she, quite out of breath. 

“ Never mind the brute,” said Charles, giving her another most hearty 
salute on her lips, which he followed up with one on the mole itself. 

“Oh, you naughty boy !” exclaimed Maria, “ I'll really tell mamma, 
and have you whipped.” 

Thinking he might as well be whipped for a score, as for what he had 
got, he just renewed the attack, and Moley, taking warning by the 
recent interruption of the countryman, and considering that if the news 
of such recreation was to reach the ears of the ‘ Richest Commoner,” it 
might seriously damage her prospects in that quarter, she availed herself 
of an opportune turn-rail for passing into the fields, through which a quiet 
but most conveniently-disposed foot road for seeing, led by a circuitous 
way back to the town. 

Having re-adjusted her bonnet and ringlets, and adopted a more staid 
demeanour, she again assumed the admonitory tone, that a year or two's 
seniority entitles a woman to take over a youth of Charles Summerley’s 
age. Indeed, we don’t know that we are going beyond the mark in say- 
ing that a woman of twenty is more than a match for any man of thirty 
—far more than a match when the man has surrendered his reason by 
falling in love with her. 

“What do you think your uncle would say if he was to see you walking 
in this way ?” asked Moley, at last leading back as near as she could to 
the point at which the countryman interrupted them. 

“That I’ve got a very pretty, charming companion,” replied Charles, 
eyeing her with all the adoration of a first love. 

“ Pooh, pooh,” replied she, “that’s not worthy of you; but seriously 
now, Charles,” continued she, again placing her arm within his, “do you 
think you are doing right in keeping him in ignorance?” 
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“Oh, but Fl tell him di now,” replied he, ‘‘ by Jove, I'll go up 
by the night-train and do it in the morning, but you know it was no use 
telling him till you said you would have me.” 

« But I haven’t said so yet,” replied Moley, with an emphasis on the 
said; “ I haven’t said so yet, you are = too fast.” 

« Well, but silence gives consent,” replied Charles, “ and there is no 
occasion for any thing further naan 8 a kiss,” again attempting to take one. 

“Oh you rude boy!” exclaimed she, seeing a couple of parasols bearing 
in sight ; “I really will not walk with you if you behave so,” so saying, 
she drew herself up, and holding her parasol between him and Ker, encoun- 
tered the comers with a most indifferent, “ giving him no encouragement” 
sort of air. 

“ Forgive me, dearest Maria,” whispered Charles after they were past, 
“Pl | do so any more, indeed tweet” adding aside, “ an till the 
next time, at least. 

Moley would have snubbed him a little more had they not been getting 
too near the town, for the amount of business she yet in hand, and 
not wishing to commit herself by any backwards and forwards lover-like 
turns, she observed, with great propriety, ‘‘ that there were many questions 
they ought to ask each other before they decided on so important a point 
as the one he pro Pa ce: 

‘* Well,” said Charles, gravely, “let us begin, then.” 

“ First we should know each other's religious opinions,” observed Moley, 
“believe me,” added she, ‘‘there can be no prospect of happiness in this 
world without a sound basis of religion and practical piety ; then,” con- 
— she, “we should see that our mutual friends approve of the match, 
an eK. 

“‘ Well,” interrupted Charles, ‘I think your mamma has no objection.” 

Moley thought otherwise, but did not care to say so. 

“Then there is your uncle,” observed she, “he may think you too 
young to marry, or may have somebody else in view for you, or a hundred 
things ; old gentlemen are apt to be capricious, and if you were to offend 
him he might leave his fortune to some one else, and that would be very 
awkward, you know.” 

**Oh, poor man, I don’t think he has much to leave—he’s very good 
to me, but I don’t think he’s much to leave,” replied Charles. 

Moley had reached her goal, her worst fears were all but confirmed. 

*‘Oh,” said she, with an air of indifference, “I think nothing about 
money, | care nothing about money, whatever there is I shall be content; 
sound religious principle is what I look to for happiness, and that is not 
dependent upon,” she nearly said, “ the funds,” that being the basis upon 
which her “pa” placed most of his aspirations, but added, “and that is 
not dependent on the caprice of human kind.” 

“ Angelic creature !"’ exclaimed Charles, seizing her hand in ecstacies, 
and thinking he was not half good enough for her. __ 

Being rather too near the town for this sort of amusement, especially 
after such an unpromising announcement, Moley began to prepare for 
leave-taking, and, of course, to appoint a meeting for mamma. 

“Well, now,” said she, withdrawing her hand hastily as they came to 
the last turnstile leading out of the fields, by the Trafalgar Inn Mews, 
“T'll go home and surprise mamma with the glad intelligence, and you 
can come in the morning and talk matters quietly over with her.” 
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“ Why not now?” asked Charles, adding, * it is quite early.” 

‘¢I think the morning will be better,” replied Moley; “perhaps the 
news and your visit together might be too much for her. 

The fact was, Moley did not care to be seen any more with Charles 
in the town. 

“ Well,” said he, looking very desponding, “Tl be with you—at what 
hour ?” 

“‘ Say ten,” replied Moley, “and then you'll be sure to find mamma 
disengaged. Now good-bye, dear,” continued she, giving him a tender 
squeeze with her ungloved hand, and one of her sweetest smiles ; “ good- 
bye, dear, and mind, be punctual, that’s your shortest way to the Green’s 
Hotel,” said she, pointing with her parasol in the contrary direction to 
the one she was going. 

Having traversed the Polygon, and got into Cross Street, it occurred 
to her that she wanted a little more tulle, accordingly she bent her steps 
to “Grin and Gape’s,” the insinuating “ Swan and Edgar's” of the place, 
where, after much to do, she got herself suited with it, and also with a 
yard and a half of cap ribbon. 

Now see how Fortune favours the virtuous! 

Turning the corner of Clarendon Street, on her way home, who should 
she meet but our hero, Tom Rocket, the Richest Commoner in England! 
There he was in a most killing new green cut-away, with club-buttons, 
a buff waistcoat, and white leather trousers. He had just got off horse- 
back, having been calling at Lord Sparkleton’s. How warm was her 
greeting! There was scarcely less empressement in the squeeze of the 
hand than there was in her parting one with Charles Summerley. 

Mr. Rocket was delighted. How proudly he strutted up Chapel 
Street and along Belvedere Terrace, giving such a thundering knock and 
ring at the Dooey door as caused the ricketty house to shake, and brought 
the footman, huddling on his coat, after the butler, to open it. 








AUSTRIAN LEGENDS. 
BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 


To the following stories we give the somewhat indefinite title of 
‘‘ Austrian Legends,” because they are not attached to one particular spot 
like those of Vienna, Salzburg, and Gastein. They are, nevertheless, tied 
together by a certain similarity of principle, that of giving a legend 
origin to some supernatural appearance, which even at the present day is 


supposed to terrify believers. 
Castle Greifenstein, which is near Vienna, was once inhabited by a 
knight, whose pleasures consisted in fighting and hunting. He was blest 


with a fair and virtuous wife, who had but one failing ; she was too great 
an admirer of her own hair, which was certainly very long, and which she 
loved to twist into beautiful knots. Alas! this little weakness was produc- 
tive of immense mischief. 
Our stalwart knight had accompanied Duke Albert III. on some warlike 
expedition, and when he returned home what should he find but his better 
with her hair twisted even more elegantly than usual. Now the 
knight was not remarkably partial to top-knots, and therefore concluded 
that the labours of the toilet had not been especially directed to his own 
gratification. He next surmised that the knots might have been designed 
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| to please somebody else, and a horrible fit of jealousy was the conse- 


ce. Having settled that his wife had a lover, the next job was to 
iscover who the happy individual might be, and for want of a better he 
pitched upon the chaplain, who had free access to the lady during his 
absence. The good knight was one of those strong, practical. characters, 
who hate to waste their time in balancing conflicting arguments, and when 
once they have formed a resolution, love to carry it into effect. In vain 
did the chaplain and the lady protest their innocence ; the knight was not 
to be implored or argued out of his crotchet; so without the slightest 
evidence, beyond the superiority of the top-knot, he cut off the offending 
decoration from the head of his wife, and clapped the chaplain into a 
dungeon, vowing that he would never release him until the stone balus- 
trades of the great castle steps were so worn by the hands of persons 
mo and descending, that the fatal top-knot could be put into the 
ollow. 

If the knight’srage wasindiscreet so also was his penitence; for he became 
80 violently sorry for what he had done, and was in such a hurry to give 
orders for the poor chaplain to be again brought before him, that he slipped 
down the steps and ae his neck. Nordid his sufferings end here, for the 
pre (a little strengthened) which he had made for the release 
of the chaplain, was laid down by Heaven for the repose of hisown ghost. 
There must the said ghost wander about till the hands of passengers make 
a hollow large enough to hold éwo top-knots. The poor ghost shouts out 
to the passengers, ‘‘ Greifenstein” (lay hold of the stone), hoping that the 
hard substance may be worn out all the quicker, and from this shout the 
castle (Greifenstein) derives its name. ; 

There is another story, which sticks to the chaplain and the neck- 
breaking, but differs from the one just told in important particulars. 

The knight, according to this second story, when he went out to the 
wars, did not leave a wife, but a daughter behind him, and the chaplain, 
who ought to have watched her closely, did not sufficiently prevent her 
intercourse with a poor youth, on whom she had bestowed & affections. 
Nay, when her father sent home the unwelcome news that he had picked 
out a capital match for her, the chaplain went so far as to conduct her 
re h a solitary path to a lonely spot, where her lover resided 
with her. 

Home came the knight, but no daughter was there, and the chaplain 
was not ready with his information. The indignant parent, who had 
certainly more reason to be angry than the gentleman of the top-knot 
tale, incarcerated the chaplain, and wished that, if he forgave any of the 
culprits, he might meet with a sudden death, and his ghost might never 
find repose. 

Years rolled on. The chaplain pined in his dungeon, and tried to 
amuse himself with a snake, which crept in somehow or other, and lived 
from his scanty provisions. However, as the snake and its appetite grew 
bigger, the chaplain found that he had nota supply equal to the demand, 
and solved the economical difficulty by knocking his companion on the 
head with a stick, which he afterwards hung on a ring against the wall, 
in commemoration of the glorious achievement. 

In the meanwhile, the lovers lived upon a meagre diet of game, when 
they could get it, and wild fruits. The an old k knight, when hunting 


one day, saw a miserable-looking wretch decked out in skins, who bec- 
koned him to a cavern. There he found his daughter, in piteous plight, 
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with an infant at her breast, gnawing the liver of a wolf. Moved by 
compassion, he burst into tears, and, forgetful of his vow, beckoned the 
hapless ores to follow him with their ee 

Having forgiven his daughter, he next thought to release the chaplain, 
and hastening to set him free with his own hand, tumbled down the castle 
steps and—broke his neck. His spirit is doomed to wander till the stick 
(which was'seen in 1809) falls from the ring, and the balustrade of the 
steps is worn out. 

There is a bad moral in both these legends, as the parties are not 
punished for their cruelty, but for their penitence. However, we have 
nothing to do with that matter. It is our business to give the legends 
just as we find them. poe 

The plan of turning the penalty of a vow against the maker of it, and 
that not in conformity with the strict letter, was not confined to the 
jealous husband in the first tale about Greifenstein. A knight who in- 
habited the fort of Rauheneck near Baaden, once buried a treasure, and 

lacing a cherry stone in a little earth which happened to be on the 
tlement of a high tower, spoke as follows :— 

‘This treasure shall belong to the priest, who is rocked in a cradle 
made out of the cherry-tree which springs from this stone. If the tree 
withers or is broken by storm, or by the hand of man, the treasure shall 
not be found until a bird shall have carried another stone to the tower, 
and the rest of the condition is fulfilled.” 

A slender sprig is now growing’, it is said, on the tower of Rauheneck 
ruins, and it will be long ere the old knight’s condition is performed. 
However, his ghost is doomed to wander until this takes place, and 
may be seen, moaning about the ruins at midnight, while little lurid 
flames play about in various directions. 

Near Endersdorf, in the vicinity of Zuchmantel in Moravia, is a gloomy 
lake surrounded by dismal fir and pear trees, to which a supernatural 
origin is assigned. 

There lived at Endersdorf a shepherd who became suddenly rich, and 
as suddenly hard-hearted. Once he and his retainers hunted an old 
beggar with dogs, whereupon the aged man uttered a curse, and a very 
effective curse it was, for down came such a thunder-storm, that all the 
shepherd’s property was destroyed, and he became poor even faster than 
he had become rich. 

The shepherd did not flinch, but finding himself scourged by Heaven, 
turned his thoughts in the opposite direction and called upon the devil: 
He could not have invited a worse ally. The earth shook, the ‘isi 
yawned, and all that the lightning had left having sunk into the abyss, a 
dark lake occupied the site of the shepherd’s former possessions. Into 
this lake the devil flung the body of the shepherd, which he had pre- 
viously torn to pieces. 

To this day the form of the shepherd is seen wandering by the lake, 
brandishing a whip, and accompanied by a black dog. Occasionally he 
a the form of a black dog himself, and scares travellers with his 

owling. 

It is not every mortal who is terrified by such supernatural appearances. 
At Birenstein, a fort in Moravia, the spirit of a maiden has been 
wandering from time immemorial. She wears a white garment, and 
carries a bunch of keys. Over her face hangs long hair, which she 
arranges with a silyercomb. She does mischief to nobody, but is, on the 
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contrary, a civil sort of ee eninty st. ohaieeion 
she meets, though she not utter a word. o she is, and why she 
When the fort was inhabited, a young lancer was somewhat struck by 
the timid manner with which the household talked of the mysterious 
virgin. oon ce tapi og agatha aster Sie Pr se ort he made a 
vow, that if ever he saw her, he would snatch a kiss from her 

lips. In vain did an old wise man reprove him for his presumption, and 
endeavour to check his audacity, the young scapegrace remained firm to 


e soon an ity of provin . 
maiden appeared, and a peer thou h frightened, multitude stood to 
witness the performance of the feat. The lancer darted at the apparition, 
and the fatal kiss was imprinted. Did the — attempt to repel the 
audacity ? Did she evince any cadaverous coldness to the intruder ? 
Did she, like the huntsman of the Hermannstein, change into a fiend? 
Nothing like it. 

On the contrary, the ardour of her admirer was as nothing, compared 
with her own; in return for the kiss she had received, she twined her 
fair arms about his neck, and pressed him fondly to her bosom. In fact, 
she carried her affection to such a pitch, that she—squeezed him to death. 
She then vanished into thin air, leaving the corpse of the lancer as an 
awful warning against all flirtation with ghosts. , 

But of all the ill-conditioned spectres none was more unpleasant than 
one which appeared to Bishop Bruno. The Emperor IIT. was, in 
the year 1045, sailing through the dangerous eddy of the Danube, near 
Stockerau, on an expedition against the Hungarians. Bruno, Bishop of 
Wiirzburg, the emperor's cousin, was sailing in another vessel, when, just 
as he was about to go through the eddy, he saw upon a rock, a man, 
black as a negro, with a repulsive expression of countenance. 

Bishop Bruno, Bishop Bruno, 

There is something I’d have you know, 
The decrees of iron fate 

Have united us in hate ; 

Thus are we, my holy brother 

Evil spirits to each other, 

You are mine where’er you go, 

You will see me down below. 

So said the dingy individual to the alarm of every body in the vessel. 
The 06% whan of prayer, and made the sign of a cross and the figure 
vanished. 

At Posenbeiss, about two leagues from the spot, the emperor landed 
to sojourn for awhile with the widow of Count Adelbar von Ebersberg, 
who received him nobly. While the party were standing in a large 
apartment, the floor, which had not been constructed for such a multitude, 

ve way, and down went the whole assembly, emperor, bishop, and all, 
into a bathing-room. Not a soul, however, was hurt excepting poor 
Bruno, who received a mortal wound in the ribs from the corner of a 
bathing tub. 

A stone tower was afterwards built on the rock where the spectre 
appeared to Bishop Bruno, and was called the ‘‘ Devil’s Tower.” 

. Southey made the fate of Bishop Bruno the subject of a well- 
wnt ballad, but the story is not precisely the same as the legend given 
apdove, 
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THE BASS ROCK, 


Wuo has ever sailed into the Firth of Forth and has not been struck 
with that. bold islet yclept the Bass Rock? Holy Island has a castle 
bearing rock that rises out of its sands, and the Isle of May has 
a light-house bearing cliff, on which we have ofttimes sat, laughing 
in merry concert with the clouds of gulls that, sweeping in eddies 
at aoag’ filled the very air, and silenced the turbulent ocean with 
their plaintive cries. But no other islet on this rock-bound coast has so 
stern an aspect, or is so precipitous, or so lofty, as the Bass. It is to the 
east of Scotland what Ailsa Craig is to the west, and both are, probably 
from the same peculiar features, the seats of colonies of one of the largest 
and most interesting of the British aquatic birds, the gannet or Solan goose. 
So identified is the Bass Rock with its great winged tenant—the pelican 
of our shores—that the bird itself was known to all the old naturalists as 
Pelecanus Bassanus, of which the French, through M. Buffon, made 
curiously enough le fou de Bassan, and the Germans Der bassanische' 
Pelikan. Naturalists, who are, however, too apt to think that they have 
made a discovery, when they have merely changed a name, were not con- 
tent till they had distinguished it from the pelicans by its old name among 
the northmen of Sula Bassana, | 

Hector Boece, whose “ History of Scotland” was ee in 1526, 
gives a detailed account of this singular colony of birds. 


Certes, there is nothing in this rocke, that is not full of admiration and 
woonder; therein also is great store of soland geese (vnlike to those which Plinie 
calleth water-eagles, or (as we saie) sea-herons) and nowhere else but in Ailsaie 
and this rocke. At their first comming, which is in the spring of the yeare, 
they gather such great plentie of sticks and boughs together for the building of 
their nests, that the same doo satisfie the keeper of the castell for the yeerelie 
maintenance of his fewell without anie other provision. These foules doo feed 
their yoong with the most delicat fish that they can come by, for though they 
have alreadie preied vpon anie one, and have it fast in their beake or talons, yet 
if they happen as they flie towards the land to espie a better, they let the first 
fall againe into the sea, and pursue the later with great and eager swiftnesse 
vntill they take hold thereof. ; 


The venerable author, whose narrative is copied from Holinshed’s 
translation, has erred in supposing that the gannet is confined to the 
Bass and Ailsa Craig. The bird is very extensively distributed, although 
the localities where it breeds are apparently few in number, on our own 
coasts, it builds at Lundy Island off the coast of Devon, on the Isles 
of Borea and St. Kilda, on the Suliskerry, or Gannet Rock, near the 
Orkneys, the Skelligs off the coast of Kerry, and other places. It is 
met with along the coast of Norway, Iceland, and North America, and 
probably takes most extensive flights. We have ourselves seen it off the 
coast of Portugal. The fact that the gannet when it has oer its 
prey disposes of it in its gorget, and then takes wing to repeat the opera- 
tion, is ‘ies has also a oes into the mistake that the bind lets go his 
prey for other of a daintier kind. 

t is Hector Boece, also, who gravely records the production of geese 
from shells found attached to wood in the sea. The author of “ Hudi- 
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bras,” has, however, erred, when he supposes that the legend in question 


applied to Solan geese. 
And from the most refined of saints 
As naturally grow miscreants, 
As barnacles turn Soland geese 
In the islands of the Arcades. 

William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, visited 
the Bass Rock during the first half of the sixteenth century. Such is the 
density of the flight of the old birds above, (he says, ) that, like-a eloud, 
they darken the sun and the sky ; and such the screaming and din, that 
you can scarce hear the voice of one who addresses you. 

And further on he remarks, 

If you sail round the island, and look up, you see on every ledge and shelf, 
and recess, innumerable flocks of birds of almost every size and order: more 
numerous than the stars that appear in the unclouded moonless sky: and if you 
regard the flights that incessantly come and go, you may imagine that it is a 
mighty swarm of bees you have before you. 


In the “ Ornithology” of Willoughby, edited 1678, by Ray, it is stated, 
that “on the Bass Island, in Seotlan lying in the middle’of the Edin- 
burgh Firth, and no where else that I know of in Brittany, a huge 
number of these birds (Solan geese) doth yearly breed.” The celebrated 
author of “ The Wisdom of God in the Creation,” visited the Bass Rock 
on the 19th of August, 1661 ; yet he does not appear to have been more 
aware than Willoughby, that Ailsa, and other remote and rocky islets, 
were also, in one respect, equal to the “ Solangoosifera Bassa” (what 
Latin?) of the Firth. ‘Audidbon; Selby, Wilson, Jardine, Macgillivray, 
all the great ornithologists of modern times have visited the Bass to see 
the Solan geese. Mr. Selby appears to have found the colony in a pe- 
culiarly peaceable and confiding temperament, when they allowed “ them- 
selves to be stroked by the hand, without resistance or any show even of 
impatience, except a low guttural note.” 

. John Fleming estimates the yearly number of breeding pairs of 
oo at the present time to amount to about 5000, Ray re- 
ates that, in his time (1661), the young of,the Solan geese, were 
esteemed a choice dish in Scotland, and sold very dear (1s. 8d. plucked), 
but he remarks the flesh smells and tastes strong of fish. From the 
** Household Book of James V.,” published by the Bannatyne. Club in 
1837, it appears that the purchases of gannets for the royal table were 
regularly every day from one to thirty-six birds. Among the remnants 
of olden ecclesiastical privileges is one, that twelve Solan geese, entire, 
with the feathers on, are annually paid to the minister of North Berwick 
—the Vicar of the Bass. We hes ourselves tasted the Solan goose, 
smoked and dried, and found it exceedingly palatable. The name of Bar- 
nacles, as applied by Butler to the Solan goose, explains what Cleave- 
land in his satire upon the Scotch means by feeding on Bernacles. 

Many other birds congregate on the Bass, more especially the Kitti- 
wake gull, the razor bill, and the scout, or foolish guillemot. The cormo- 
rant, the shag, the herring gull, the common gull, the black-backed gull, 
the coulterneb, eider-duck, falcon, turtle-dove, jackdaw, raven, and hooded 
crow, are also met with, and it is justly remarked of the island by the 
Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, that to the visitor in summer, when the dark- 
browed rock is encircled with myriads of sea-fowl, wheeling around it in 
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all varieties of plumage, and screaming in all the notes of the aquatic 
scale, when it may be said, 


The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and wild airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 


The scene appears like enchantment, and leaves an impression not easily 
forgotten. If we were to speak of the impressions produced on our own 
mind, by a visit made to this interesting spot, we should say, never to be 
forgotten. 

But besides this Solan goose, of which a biographer of one of the 
prisoners of the Bass quaintly enough remarks, that it was probably tho: 
most ancient inhabitant of the rock, and its other winged congeners,. 
there are also remains of humanity on this wave-beaten islet,$ and that, 
too, in its saddest and most ungenial forms of asceticism, despotism, and 
persecution. About pete | up the southern slope of the rock are the 
remains of an ancient chapel, the abode of anchorites as far back almost 
as the times of the introduction of Christianity into Scotland. At the 
base of the same slope, clinging, as it were, to the sides of the precipice, 
are the mouldering walls of a fortification, within which a number of 
zealous Covenanters .were, for principle’s sake, incarcerated during the 
reigns of the last Stuarts. 

The first hermit of the Bass, driven there probably by persecution, or 
by the wars between the Scots and the Picts, was Saint Baldred. He 
was of Scottish descent, and flourished at the end of the sixth and the 
beginning of the seventh century, having died in the year of our Lord 
606. Bede has termed him Bishop of Glasgow, and the successor of 
Saint Kentigern, or Mungo, the patron saint of that city, but it is sup- 
posed that neither Mungo nor Baldred were ever bishops. ‘“ Saint 
Baldred of the Bass appears,” says the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, “to 
have been a simple Culdee presbyter, residing for safety and retirement 
in the island, as Columba did in Iona, and Adamnan, another presbyter, 
in Inchkeith, but sallying forth occasionally to teach the rude natives on 
the mainland the doctrines of Christianity.” In. the time of this holy 
man there was, according to the monkish chroniclers, a great rock between 
the Bass and the adjacent land, which remained fixed in the middle of 
the passage, often causing shipwrecks. The blessed Baldred, moved by 

iety, ordered himself to be placed on this rock, which, being done, at 
his nod the rock was immediately lifted up, and, like a ship driven by the 
wind, proceeded to the nearest shore, and thenceforth remained in the 
same place, as a memorial of this miracle, and is to this day called Saint 
Baldred’s Coble, or Cock-boat. At Saint Baldred’s death, the honour of 
having the dead body of the revered anchorite became an object of com- 
petition to three different parishes, who, coming to take away the same 
by force, the body was found all whole in three distinct places of the 
house where he died, so each community was miraculously gratified. 

The “ parish kirk in the craig of the Bass,” was consecrated in honour 
of St. Baldred in 1542, and the old chapel appears to have been occa- 
sionally frequented as a place of worship from that time till the Re- 
formation. In 1677, we read in the statistical account that “ Below the 
garden there is a chapel for divine service ; but in regard no minister was 
allowed for it, the ammunition of the garrison was kept therein.” 

The earliest proprietors of the island on record were the Lauders, 
May.—vou. LXXXUI, NO, CCCXXIX. Cc 
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usually designated the Lauders of the Bass. The island continued with 
this ancicnt family for about five centuries, and the crest they assumed 
for it was quite c istic—a Solan goose sitting on a rock ; but the 
motto was rather a burlesque on the original, Sub umbra alarum tuarum. 

The first time we hear of the Bass being employed as a “strength,” 
or fortified place, 1s in the year 1405, when it afforded a temporary re- 
treat to James, the youngest son of Robert III., and on the succession of 
that prince to the e, in 1424, Walter Stewart, eldest son of Mur- 
dac, or Murdo, Duke of Albany, who had acted as regent, was arrested 
and “sent prisoner to the castle of the Bass,” while his mother, the 
duchess, was committed to the towers of Tantallan, which overlook the 
Bass in gloomy strength from the adjacent mainland. -‘‘ A lively fancy,” 
says M‘Crie, “ might draw an affecting picture of the old duchess, as she 
ae from the opposite towers of Tantallan on the ocean prison that 

her wayward son, and describe her feelings as she saw him conveyed 
away to suffer an ignominious death.” But Scottish ladies of that 
iod were made of sterner stuff. ‘‘ There is a report current,” says 
the historian Buchanan, “that the king sent the heads of her father, 
husband, and children, to Isabella, on purpose to try whether so violent 
@ woman, in a paroxysm of grief, as sometimes happens, might not 
betray the secrets of her soul ; but she, though affected at the unexpected 
sight, used no intemperate expressions.” M‘Crie says that he has an old 
manuscript which records this piece of savage brutality, and adds that the 
old lady “ said nothing, but that they worthilie died, gif that whilk wes 
laid against them were trew !” . 

The Bass continued to be one of the strengths or fortresses of Scotland 
during the sixteenth century. James the Sixth paid a visit to it in 1581, 
and coveted the possession of the island, probably from his partiality for 
Solan geese. In 1626, Charles I. also jnstituted a claim for the posses- 
sion of the same rock. 

In the time of Cromwell, the public records of the Church of Scotlan 
were removed for safety’s sake to the Bass, but the rock yielded to the 
Protector the same year (1650), and the records were packed up in casks 
and sent to the Tower of London. ‘“ Theauld crag” now began to change 
masters. Having fallen into the possession, first of the Laird of Waugh- 
ton, and after of Sir Andrew Ramsey, Provost of Edinburgh, it was, in 
October, 1671, purchased from the latter by Lauderdale, in the name of 
the government, to become a state prison, and, as Kirkton observes, “a 
dear bargain it was” (4000/, sterling). 

Lauderdale thus became, among his many other titles of honour, Cap- 
tain of the Bass ; and the “auld crag,” garrisoned by a rude and licen- 
tious soldiery, bristling with cannon, and frowning defiance on all around 
(like a “ castle in the moon,” old Kirkton.deseribes it), was converted 
into a prison for the persecuted Presbyterian ministers, with whom it 
became a rule of practice that whenever any of them was called before 
the council, where either they behoved to satisfy the bishop or else go to 
the Bass, to prefer the latter alternative ; and the Rev. James Anderson 
records the imprisonments of no less than thirty-nine martyrs to this 
abominable onemrmen of the early Presbyterians and Covenanters. 

Among the most interesting of these martyrs of the Bass, may be 
noticed the austere and gloomy Alexander Peden, who, according to the 
chronicles of the time, was gifted with foresight. Peden had joined the 
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Covenanters who were defeated in the Pentland Hills on the 28th of 
November, 1666, and he was confined in the Bass for upwards of four 
years, at a time when there were there also several other eminent ministers 
of the same principles as himself, but they were confined in 

cells, and only at times allowed to assemble together for devotional 
exercises. | 

It is related, that when Peden was a prisoner in the Bass, being en- 
gaged in the public worship of God, a young woman came to the cham- 
ber door ‘‘ mocking with loud laughter.’’ He said, “ Poor thing, thou 
mockest and laughest at the worship of God ; but, ere long, God will 
work such a sudden surprising judgment on thee, that shall stay thy 
laughing, and thou shalt not escape it.” Very shortly thereafter, as she 
was sh +30 upon the rock, there came a blast of wind that swept her 
into the sea, and she was lost. 

Such was the bold and awakening tenor of Peden’s addresses, and 
which, according to his biographer (Walker in “ Biograph. Presb.”’), re- 
minded his listener of Elijah or of John the Baptist, that he converted 
soldier, who refused afterwards to lift his arms “ against Jesus Christ’s 
cause, or to persecute his people.” It is also related of Peden, that on the day 
on which the Covenanters were discomfited at Bothwell Bridge, the 22nd 
of June, 1679, he was near the border, forty miles distant from the scene of 
action. Yet when he was informed that the people were waiting for sermon, 
he replied, ‘ Let the people go to their prayers, for me, I neither can nor will 
preach any this day, for our friends are fallen and fled before the enemy at 
Hamilton, and they are hagging and hashing them down, and their blood 
is running like water.” He is also reported to have spoken in a similar 
strain at the defeat of the insurgents at Pentland Hills. 

In 1682 he united in marriage John Brown of Priesthill, to Isabel 
Weir, his second wife. At the close of the ceremony the gloomy fanatic 
is said to have addressed the bride as follows,—“ Isabel, you have got a 
good man to be your husband, but you will not enjoy him long ; prize his 
company, and keep linen by you to be his winding-sheet, for you will need 
it when you are not looking for it, and it will be a bloody one.” Brown 
was shot by Claverhouse in the beginning of May, 1655, that is, three 
years afterwards. 

After taking refuge for some years in Ireland, Peden returned with a 
few followers to Scotland, where they were hunted about by the dragoons 
like wild beasts. On one occasion, having sought refuge in a moss where 
the cavalry could not easily follow them, Peden fervently prayed to God 
to ‘ cast the lap of his cloak” around them, and forthwith a dark cloud 
of-mist is said to have come on, and to have completely screened them 
from their pursuers. For a long time Peden wandered from one lurking 
place to another till he grew weary of such a life of persecution, and an 
affecting incident is related of his visiting the grave of Richard Cameron, 
who, with eight of his followers, was killed at Airs Moss by a party of 
dragoons under Bruce of Earlshall. Harassed and vexed, he sat down 
by the grave, and, as he thought of the happiness of his beloved friend, 
who had exchanged all his sufferings for the martyr’s crown, while he 
himself was still enduring “the scorching heat of persecution,” meekly 
raising his eyes to Heaven, he prayed “O to be wi’ Ritchie!” 

At length Peden’s bodily infirmities rendering him unable to wander 
about, he caused a cave to be dug, witha willow bush covering its mouth, 
c 2 
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_mear his brother's house in the parish of Sorn. His persecutors getting 

information where ghee > ge house whem “ h - oe 
resbyter, somewhat e prospect eternity, died on the 28 
of January, 1686, and was petvabaly beled in the ineak of Auchinleck. 
The dragoons, however, informed of his death and burial, pulled his 
corpse out of the grave after it had lain six weeks, and being prevented 
hanging it in chains, they buried it at the gallows’ foot at Cumnock. As 
Peden foretold his death, so Wodrow says, “ This raising him after he 
was buried, Mr. Peden before his death did very positively foretell before 
several witnesses, some of whom are yet alive who were present, from 
whom I have it, else I should not have noticed it here.” 

Yet Wodrow, who relates this, and Lord Grange, according to the Rev. 
James Anderson, call the authenticity of these prophecies ascribed to 
Peden in question. They are, moreover, scarcely more than what might 
be expected from a mind highly excited by the fervour of fanaticism, and 
most deeply moved by years of gloomy and incessant persecution. As 
Mr. Anderson justly remarks, there is every reason to believe, that in- 
dividuals have had presentiments of events which afterwards befel both 
themselves and others, however this may be accounted for. 

James Mitchell, known to the readers of Scottish history chiefly from 
his bold but unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Archbishop Sharp, who 
was afterwards slain by John Balfour of Burley, was also a prisoner of 
the Bass. Previously to his being conveyed to the Bass, he was subjected 
to the torture of the “boots,” an instrument which consisted of four pieces 
of wood very firmly fastened together, so as to form a kind of box capa- 
ble of admitting the leg. Into this were inserted moveable staves, be- 
tween which ak the box a wedge was driven, so as to squeeze or com- 
press the leg to almost any degree, according to the number of strokes 
given to it. Bishop Burnet observes that the common torture was only 
to drive the wedges between the instrument and the calf of the leg, but 
that he had been told that they were sometimes driven in between it and 
the shin bone. 

Mr. Anderson narrates the circumstances of Mitchell’s torture as fol- 


lows :— 


Upon the 24th (January, 1676), according to the appointment of the council, 
the committee of council and lords of justiciary, in their robes, constituted into 
a court, assembled in the Parliament House, where the justiciary court was 
ordinarily held. The executioner was also present with the boots. Mitchell 
being brought before the bar, was asked by the Lord Preses if he would yet 
confess before he was put to the torture. He still declined ; and after protest- 
ing before God and their lordships, that whatever might be extorted from him 
by torture, should not be made use of against him or any other person in judg- 
ment, nor have any force in law, he said, “ You may call the man whom you 
have appointed to your work.” A macer was instantly ordered to call upon 
the executioner and two officers, who bound him in an arm-chair, and bringing 
the boots, inquired which of his legs they should take. The lords bade the 
executioner take any of them ; upon which he laid the left leg in the boot. 
But Mitchell, lifting it out, said, “Since the judges have not determined it, 
take the best of the two, for I freely bestow it in the cause ;” and put his right 
leg into the engine. After the torture was nae the king’s advocate lectured 
him upon the sovereignty of the magistrate, and on the sinfulness of lying upon 
any account. Mitchell replied, “‘ I would say more than the advocate ; 1 would 
say that the magistrate whom God hath appointed is God’s deputy, and that 
both the throne and the judgment are the Lord’s while he judges for God and 
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ancnering to the law of God, and that a great part of his office is to deliver the 
op 


out of the hand of the oppressor, and to shed no innocent blood ; 
and that not only lying is sinful, but that a pernicious speaking of the truth is 
a dreadful sin before God, when it tends to the shedding of innocent blood.” 
During the torture, upwards of thirty written questions were put to him, and 
his answers were taken down from his mouth. The executioner at every stroke 
inquired if he had any more to say, to which Mitchell answered, “ No more, 
my lords!” At the ninth stroke he fainted through the extremity of pain, 
upon which the executioner exclaimed, “ Alas! my lords; he is gone, he is 
gone.” Then the torture was stopped. Recovering in a short time, he was 
carried to prison in the chair on which he suffered. 


It. was proposed to subject the other leg to the same treatment, but 
some of the Covenanters having sent a letter to Sharp, assuring him that 
if he persisted in torturing the panel, he should have a shot from a 
steadier hand, nothing further of the kind was attempted. But the 
revenge of Sharp could be satisfied with nothing less than the death of 
his enemy, and Mitchell was ultimately executed on the Grassmarket, 
Edinbur, h, on the 18th of January, 1678. 

Among the last of those who were immured in this Scottish bastile, 
were Sir Hugh Campbell and Sir George Campbell, of Cesnock, James 
Fithie, A. Dunbar, J. Greig, Peter Kid, A. Sheilds, W.Spence, J. Stewart, 
and John Blackadder ; to the latter of whom great interest attaches 
itself, from his advanced years and tried virtues. This estimable man 
was placed for ever beyond the reach of persecution by his death, which 
took place on the rock, in December, 1685. All these imprisonments, 
it is to be observed, occurred before 1688. 

On the 10th of December of that year, the scene shifted. Beacons 


might have been observed on the Bass, North Berwick Law, and other 


adjacent heights, erected by the Scottish council on their first alarm of 
the invasion of the Prince of Orange. But the, prince had landed in 
England, and the government of James fell without a struggle. The 
inhabitants of Edinburgh rose that day in a tumult, and 400/. were 
offered for the chancellor, the Earl of Perth, dead or alive. Meanwhile, 
a small suspicious-looking sloop might have been observed making its 
way down the Firth. That vessel contained the obnoxious earl, who, 
taking the alarm, had embarked for France “ with all imaginable secrecy, 
himself in woman's habit, and his wife in man’s apparel,”—a sad plight 
for the Popish chancellor, who had ridden rough-shod for so -many 
years over the liberties and religion of his country. _ Following hard in 
the wake of the sloop, was a light war-boat, manned with thirty-six bold 
sailors, fully armed, under the command of one Wilson, who had once 
been a buccaneer. By a strange coincidence, the pursuers overtook the 
fugitive just as he was passing the Bass, and the hardy sailors seized upon 
their prey opposite that castle into which he had committed so many 
guileless men. 

Again the scene changed. The rock, after holding out under Charles 
Maitland, the deputy governor, in the name of the exiled king, till 1690, 


~ was surrendered up to government, but strangely enough, it fell again into 


the temporary possession of the adherents of James. A few daring young 
officers, who had been taken prisoners at Cromdale, and had been sent to 
the Bass, formed a plan for surprising the place, which succeeded. Being 
supplied with provisions by their friends on shore, and receiving reinforce- 
ments from abroad, they contrived to keep their ground for several years. 
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| They plundered various merchant vessels, made all of them pay tribute 


that came within reach of their guns, and craning up their boats to the 
rock, bade defiance to all ap tae dislodge them. One Mr. Trotter 
having been condemned to be for conveying to them supplies, 
they di a gun-shot among the crowd met to witness his execution 
opposite theisland, where the Covenanters had also received in former times 
a gun-shot when assembled at prayer, and dispersed them, though it 
aid’ not prevent the execution at a different place. At length, King 
William despatched two ships of war, which aided by smaller vessels, cut 
off their supplies and reduced them to the necessity of capitulating in April, 
1694. Thus the Bass was the last place that held out for James in 
Scotland. After the surrender an whe was given to demolish all the 
fortifications and buildings on the Bass, and to remove the cannon and 
ammunition, which was finally carried into execution in 1701, since which 
time the Bass has remained in its present untenanted and uncared-for 
condition. 

With the revolution a new generation sprang up. A marked difference 
might have been observed even in the immediate descendants of the 
Covenanters. It was persecution that made prophets of Alexander Peden, 
of Thomas Hog, and of Donald Cargil. Adam Blackadder, second son 
of the martyr of the Bass, made merry at the remembrance of the hard- 
ships to which in early youth he was subjected on his father’s account. 
But on the 21st of April, 1713, a grave, military-looking man, might — 
have been observed standing by the sea-beach of Dunbar, his eyes 
intently fixed in the direction of the Bass, This was Colonel John Black- © 
adder, the younger son of the same worthy sufferer; who, after dis- 
tinguishing himself under the great Duke of Marlborough, had come to 
revisit the scene of his father’s martyrdom, with the feelings at once of a 
brave soldier and a devout Christian. 

In 1789, a ar, laden with pieces of muslin and verse, and with the 
prospectus of his first publication in his pocket, stood on the same coast, 
wondering at what he describes as “a large rock rising out of the sea to 
the dreadful height of 600 feet (420 in reality), giving the spectator an 
awful idea of its Almighty Founder, who weigheth the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance.” This poor literary pedlar was Alex- 
ander Wilson, the author of the “ American Ornithology,”—a work 
completed by a fervent admirer of the pedlar’s genius, Prince Charles 
Lucien Buonaparte. 

Who will deny the interest of romance to the Bass Rock? It is a 
pity that its historians,* instead of giving a coloured lithograph of the 
well known “Lavatera Arborea,” did not give one good sketch of the 
“auld crag.” The two woodcuts in the body of the work are con- 
temptible. | 





* The Bass Rock : its Civil and Ecclesiastical History, Geology, Martyrology, 
Zoology, and Botany. Its Civil and Ecclesiastical History, by the Rev. Thomas 
M‘Crie. Its Geology, by Hugh Miller. The Martyrs, by the Rev. James 
Anderson. Its Zoology, by Dr. John Fleming. Its Botany, by Professor Balfour. 
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God will not take this for a good bill of reckoning— 
Item.—Spent upon my pleasures forty years.—BisHor HALL. 


TEN minutes to midnight! In that short space of time, for I have 
been told that I was born as the clock was striking, I shall exactly have 
completed my seventieth year: I shall have lived the threescore years 
and ten which, according to the Psalmist, are the days of man’s age, 
“so soon passeth it away and we are gone.” Even when ensconced in 
this safe and sheltered study, a midnight storm has ever oppressed me 
with a feeling of awe, not unmingled with a sense of indefinite danger. 
That invisible giant the wind, howling asif in triumph for the shipwrecks 
and ruin he has occasioned, and shaking the earth with his footsteps as 
he rushes on to spread wider terror and destruction ; the lightning : 
the deafening peal of thunder; the violent plashings of the storm- 
driven rain; the fury of the elements fighting together in the dark, can 
seldom be heard, even by the bravest, without a deep and anxious emo- 
tion. To me, however, sitting as I now am in the very centre of 
England's mighty metropolis, infinitely more affecting, more soul-sub- 
duing is the intense silence which at present reigns around me. A mil- 
lion and a half of human beings simultaneously enjoying peace, fellow- 
ship, and oblivion, by the single touch of Nature that “makes the whole 
world kin ;” old | young, rich and poor, the beggar and the peer, the 
sleeper upon straw and upon eider down, the happy and the wretched, 
all brought to an absolute equality when once they have ‘steeped their 
senses in forgetfulness,” forms a consoling fact, which may well reconcile 
us to the apparent inequalities of human condition. aa one-third 
of their lives, for such is the average portion of our sleep, the whole of 
mankind are on a perfect level. 

Hist ! hark! the parish clock is striking. How slowly and with 
what a thrilling solemnity does the sound vibrate through the still night 
air, as if every pulsation were conscious that many a human pulse was 
simultaneously and finally ceasing to beat. Yes, soitis. With the throb 
of every new second scores of human hearts are throbbing for the last 
time. Dong! dong! dong! Surely there is something unusually 
mournful and funereal in the tone: it seems to strike upon my heart and 
chill it: I could almost fancy that I am listening to my own passing 
knell. How the clock lingers, as if the hammer were afraid to strike 
the bell. Twelve at last. Thank Heaven that is the final blow. Mid- 
night has come and gone, and I am seventy years old. 

Incontestable as is the fact, Ican hardly realise it to my mind, so eas 
is it with a single backward glance, and in half a second of time, to 
the whole of my long life—iufancy, childhood, manhood, old age, with all 
their myriad hopes, fears, and changes. Strange! that we can thus 
compress an entire lengthened existence into a passing thought ; nay, 
not only our own individual history, but that of the whole human race. 
In a moment, the mind’s eye runs over six thousand years, yet we cannot 
look forward even for a day, an hour, a minute. What power over the 
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what impotence as to the future; what illimitable retrospective 
yl how absolute our prospective blindness ! 

This utter stillness, the midnight stillness of a vast metropolis, the 
living death, as it were, of its countless inhabitants, is more than solemn, 
it is awful. It is not so much the total absence of sound as the actual 
presence of a silence so deep that it is felt—I had almost said is heard by 
the thrilling heart. Ha! was that a cricket’s chirping? No, nothing 
so cheerful. “Tis the expiring fire clicking its own death-watch. See ! 
a fresh coal flares up for a moment, casting spectral gleams that flutter 
about the books as if they were the spirits of authors, hovering around 
the volumes in which they are cahotibed, A library is a cemetery of © 
intellects, and if disembodied ghosts may haunt our churchyards, why 
may not this burial-ground of minds be visited by similar i amg ~ 
Now they flit away ; they melt into the gloom ; but methinks. Iam still 
surrounded by spiritual emanations. | 

A man’s seventieth birthday is seldom a very cheerful one, and upon 
mine, at the present moment, every thing conspires to cast a gloom not 
less depressing than if my last hour were come. It cannot be far off. 
I have IE life’s customary limit, and am now a trespasser on the 
domain of death, whose steel-traps and spring-guns are lying in wait for 
every foot-fall. Nor are these his only weapons. He may be flying 
towards me on the wings of invisible miasmata ; he may be secreted in 
my veins ; an apoplexy may smite me in this arm-chair, and so the 
anniversary of my birthday may be my day of death. How can I resist - 
the contagion of such fears when I look around me ? 

The dim and waning lamp seems to intimate that its last hour is at 
hand ; that, like myself, it has nearly reached its allotted bourne. There 
is a mournful significance in the warning, and, lo! behold! I see two 
gigantic ideale’ darkly shadowed on the opposite side of my study ; 
they are the figures 70! Well, I know that I am threescore and ten ; I 
have just been recording it ; there needs no ghost to tell me this. Why 
then, is it shouted to mine eyes with such Stentorian rudeness? And 
what portends this i htectatniel handwriting on the wall? Perchance, to 
apprise me that the empire of my life is about to pass away: but, why 
am I to be bewildered and appalled by so miraculous a notification ? 
Pshaw ! how the doubtful light = befooled mine eyes! I now see that the 
imagined numerals are only the shadows of the chains that sustain the 
lamp. What arelief to discover the real nature of these phantom figures, 
for their aspect was startling and fearful: and yet, what weakness, what 
cowardice, to be thus overcome ! . 

To shake off such idle and unmanly apprehensions, I arose from my 
arm-chair, and walked away from the table by which I had been sitting; 
but at the very first step, the disturbance and alarm of my mind were 
confirmed, instead of being allayed, for, as 1 looked downwards, methought 
I stood upon the edge of my own dark grave, at the hottom of which I 
could discern the faint gleam of acoffin-plate. So palpable did the yawn- 
ing aperture appear, that I cautiously put forward one of my feet, to 
assure myself of its existence ; but, feeling the soft carpet beneath me, I 
slowly ventured to take three successive steps, the grave appearing to re- 
eede as I advanced. At the third movement, my foot thrust away the 
supposed coffin-plate : it did not give forth a metallic sound, and as it 
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caught the light, I perceived that it was a gilded envelope-case, which 
ee. fallen on the ground me pt the table. Em- 
boldened by this discovery to seek the cause of the receding grave, I 
found that it was neither more nor less than the dark shade of my own 
body thrown down by the suspended lamp. I despised myself for having 
— and shuddered, still more for having heun dasebvadh for most men 

rather be frightened out of their wits by a real, than outwitted by a 
fancied cause of terror. 

I turned round, the imagin ve disappeared, the shadows 
being now behind me, and Teould kong help exclsinting: 

** What a poor, nervous simpleton have I been! I am not usually su- 
perstitious, never was a believer in omens, have always felt a contempt 
for those who credit the existence of apparitions, goblins, spectral mani- 
festations, and all the raw-head and bloody-bones of the nursery. Ridi- 
eulous trash! fit only for brain-sick old women of either sex, and chicken- 
hearted girls.” 

Scarcely had these words escaped my lips, when, with an involuntary 
cry, and a shuddering start, I stood transfixed and aghast, my eyes dis- 
tended, my teeth chattering, the perspiration oozing from my brow. 
Another living being stood in the room, or rather beyond the room, and 
yet distinctly visible, for it seemed to be staring at me out of the dim 
vacuity beyond the walls of my study. I rubbed my eyes, to assure my- 
self that I was not dreaming, and leaned forwards, fixing my looks 
piercingly upon the phenomenon before me. The apparition moved, it 
appeared to be advancing towards me, and as my boasted disbelief in 
spectres began to be converted into a vague but intense terror, I will 
frankly confess that I felt strongly tempted to make an immediate escape 
from the room. Deciding, after a moment’s further deliberation, upon 
instant flight, I moved towards the door at the opposite extremity of the 
room ; but as the figure did the same, with the manifest intention of in- 
tercepting me, I suddenly drew up and stood still, utterly paralysed by 
conflicting emotions, and my spectral antagonist made no further ap- 
proaches. My retreat cut off, and my suspense becoming intolerable, | 
exclaimed, in a faltering voice, 

“Who are you? Why do you thus haunt me? Avaunt—begone—un- 
real mockery, hence !” 

The lips of the vision moved, but I could hear nothing except the faint 
echo of my own words. It has spoken, thought I to myself, but as a 
* se I presume its revelations are not andible ‘to ears of flesh and 

ood.” 

To be made desperate is to be frightened out of fear, and such being 
my plight, I determined to meet my supernatural visitant face to face, 
and solve the mystery of its nature whatever might be the result. . For 
this purpose, I summoned all my courage, and took three steps forward. 
The spectre did the same, eyeing me all the time with a keen and startled 
scrutiny, as if it were scarcely less bewildered than myself. Three steps 
more ; we were within an arm’s length of each other, I panted with agi- 
tation, so did the phantom, this was somewhat encouraging ; I slowly 
put forth my hand, mentally ejaculating “now shall I know what thou 
art." My trembling hand encountered a cold gleaming substance, the 
very touch of which revealed its nature, and I recovered the self-posses- 
sion which had so strangely deserted me when I beheld before me a large 
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-glass, which had been placed in my study a few hours before, 

to its being removed into eer Fes badronstia In the excited 

disordered state of my mind, and in the dimness of the room that 
' oie he. Somneg maa I had actually been haunted by the 

own : 

Relieved Sle ardppresiion of this self-created nightmare, my heart 

up, I breathed more freely, and would fain have smiled at my own 

y, but I felt both indignant and ashamed, and —- turning 

round the glass with its face to the wall so that it could not again delude 

me, I threw myself back into my arm chair. 

But my mind could not recover its serenity, nor could I altogether, 
even when m > were shut, shake off the impression that a figure 

of spirits was still standing before me. Nay, asI gazed, 
or seemed to gaze at it through my aod lids, methought that its lips 
a moved, and that a deep and solemn voice distinctly articulated the 
following words, 

“ Man of seventy! what have Heaven and the world done for thee ? 
What hast thou done for Heaven and the world? Render unto thyself 
an account of thy stewardship !” 

Although the silence and the reflection of afew minutes convinced me 
that this imagined mandate was the mere illusion of my own excited 
senses, it weighed heavily upon my mind, and my self-accusing medita- 
tions assumed the form of the following reply to the injunction. In 
answer to the first question, this is my deposition. Bie 

Born at a lucky and interesting period, in the freest, happiest, and 
most civilised country of the world, I received from Heaven a vigorous 
and healthy frame, and more than an average share of mental faculties, 
however I may have neglected to cultivate and improve them. At the 
age of twenty-one, my father having died when I was a minor, I suc-. 
ceeded to a landed estate of 3000/. a year, and as I always lived up to 
my income, I have actually spent upon the enjoyments and luxuries of 
life nearly 150,000/. Even as a child I was petted and spoiled, so that 
it is almost impossible to estimate what the world has done for me since 
my birth, in the multiform and incessant tribute that it pays to the indi- 
vidual demands of wealth and civilisation. Hardly would it be an exag- 


geration were I to exclaim, 


ee 


a 


Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine! 


for it has offered up sacrifices to me as if I were its absolute lord and 
master. In South America, miners have been digging the ore for my 
gold and silver plate, and for the minor magic coin that supplies almost 
every want; in North America, innumerable labourers have been pro- 
ducing rice and other edibles, and cotton and tobacco for my food, raiment, 
and cigars: African nations have made war upon each un that slaves, 
transported to the West Indies, might supply sugar and coffee for my 
delectation : in Asia, millions have toiled, during their whole lives, that 
I might never have a moment’s want of tea, silk, spices, and other pro- 
ducts: while Europe has lavished upon me all the luxuries which her 
arts, her science, and her manufactures have enabled her to pour forth 
with such unbounded prodigality and in such inimitable perfection. Upon 
every sea, and upon every 7s fae with every wind, by night and b 


day, have the purveyors to my pleasures been hurrying towards me wi 
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their offerings. My victuallers are ubiquitous. The cattle on a hundred 
hills are mine ; so are the corn, milk, and honey of our English, valleys; 
so are the grapes that empurple the sunny slopes of France and Germany. 
Air yiélds me up its tenants ; so does the ocean, from the turtle of the 
Western Isles, to the humble herring of our British coasts. 

How many droves and flocks of cattle, how many flights of birds, how 
many shoals of fish, have been entombed in this omnivorous body, ’twere 
vain to calculate; but reckoning my consumption of claret at only a 
bottle per diem, commencing with my entrance at college, where I first 
learnt to be a tippler, I find that I must have swallowed nearly 20,000 
bottles, exclusive of other wines ! 

That I, an absolute idler, doing and producing nothing myself, might 
enjoy this Sybarite life in perfect security from either foreign or domestic 
assailants,—formidable fleets have sailed around my native coasts, power- 
ful armies have guarded the interior of the country, a numerous and vigi- 
lant police has protected me wherever I resided ; and while the whole 
subject world has thus ministered to my corporeal wants and personal 
safety, the tributaries to my mental gratifications have been equally nu- 
merous and diligent. Artists of every description, my ubiquitous masters 
of the revels, have toiled incessantly for my delight. Architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, have exhausted their invention and their skill to recreate 
mine eye ; dramatists, musicians, composers, dancers, have devoted years 
to their respective callings that I might lounge away a few pleasant hours 
at an opera or a play ; printers and pressmen and editors have worked 
through the whole night in order that the very latest public or private 
intelligence, illustrated by the comments of pot Broome minds, may be 
conveyed to me in the morning paper that awaits my coming down stairs 
after a long night’s tranquil rest ; novelists have racked their brains that 
my mind’s eye, when it wanted amusement, may gaze upon scenes of 
mimic life displayed before me in all the variety of a never-ending drama ; 
bards have outwatched the midnight lamp, or soared with air-cleaving 
pinions into the realms of fancy, that they may spread before me an in- 
tellectual banquet, adorned with sweet and brilliant flowers fresh gathered 
from the Poet’s Paradise ; and as if the present had not lavished offerings 
enough to surfeit me with pleasures, historians have conjured up the actors 
and the actions of the past, parading the dead centuries before me with 
all the vividness and the magnificence of a living pene 

This is a portion, and only a portion, of what Heaven and the world 
have done forme. And in return for this prodigality of blessings, for 
this subservient tribute from earth and its inhabitants, what have I done ? 
What acknowledgment have I made to the Divine Donor of all my privi- 
leges and enjoyments? Ingrate that I am! I have never recognised 
them as I ought ; never felt that while they gave me superior rights, 
they imposed upon me commensurate duties ; never reflected that the 
bestower of all my gifts and advantages would one day demand from me 
an exact account of my stewardship. Occasional dozings and the rote- 
muttering of responses in a curtained pew, and such cold observance of 
forms and conventionalities as might just preserve my character for deco- 
rum, have constituted the whole of my pharisaical devotion ; but as to 
that vital and practical religion which shows its love of the Creator by 





* Suggested by a passage in Dr. Arnott’s “ Elements of Physics.” 
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ing all that he has created; which makes a man sensible that he has 
a high mission to perform, and that life has been given to him as a trust 
for his own — advancement, pod for the pore of his reds ba : 
—for all these high purposes, the only ones that can give a dweller upon 
earth a claim oad Heaven, alas ! for these I rot.) lived utterly and 
i in vain. “Oh, my offence is rank !” No defence, no excuse, 
no palliation, no plea is left to me,—and no resource, except to confess 
my life-long culpability, and to throw myself upon the mercy of my 
Judge. 
pr what have I done for the world; I have given up to it my three- 
score years and ten. But how hast thou spent them, man of seventy ? 
Render unto thyself an account of thy stewardship. Humiliating task ! 
but it shall be performed. ‘Truth imposes upon me the degrading, but 
richly-merited penance of committing the following record to paper as— 


THE TIME-TALBLE OF A RICH SEPTUAGENARY. 
Years. 


I will begin with the years which, from the requirements of our 
common nature, or ) bem my habitual waste of time, may be con- 
sidered, so far as regards any serviceable purpose, to have been 
absolutely lost. Including the somnolent periods of infancy and 
childhood, and making allowance for the sluggish habits of my 
whole after-life, I me Keven that I have slept, and dozed, and 
dreamed away nine or ten hours in every twenty-four, which, for 
seventy years absorbs about of ST PEM Be ve Dink Siti 

At school, with tutors, at college, I spent about twenty years, and 
having forgotten, in two or three, all the Latin and Greek and 
nearly every thing else that I had learnt, except my collegiate 
vices and expensive habits, I cannot put down for actual loss of 
time less than . ; : : ° erePeeraig. so EBS 

Wasted, not in doing nothings, for that would embrace nearly my 
whole life, but literally in doing nothing, two hours a day, about 6 

Expended in stag, fox, hare, and badger hunting; in coursing, 
racing, cockfighting, fishing ; in shooting birds and beasts of all 
sorts—as I always was an indefatigable sportsman, and began the 
work of destruction when I was ten years old, I cannot reckon this 
waste at less than six hours a day, which, in sixty years of 313 
days each, for on Sundays I killed nothing but time, amounts to 134 

.B.—Estimating my slaughter as an amateur butcher at the 
very moderate number of only two lives a day, exclusively of the 
innumerable sufferers that I have maimed and lacerated, leaving 
most of them to die in anguish, I find that in sixty years (exclud- 
ing sabbaths), I have, for my mere amusement, destroyed nearly 

thirty-eight thousand of God's innocent creatures !) 

In subtie from my entrance at college to the present day, I cannot 
have puffed out less than two hours per diem, or about . pita 

In gambling, steeple-chasing, hurdle-racing, drinking- bouts, yacht- 
ing, lounging at club windows but stay, let me reckon up— 
hey—how—what ! does the sum total—do my wasted years —— 
already amount to ° ° ee. a ite (ite ED 
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God forgive me! it is even so, and there are items still to be added to 
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the frightful catalogue. Oh that the recording angel would let fall a tear 
upon the figures, “and blot them out for ever!” Oh that I couldf orget 
the past, and cease to fear for the future. But it may not be. To me, 
henceforth, every day shall be as a day of judgment, and before mine 
eyes shall I ever behold ‘‘ the great book,” with the blazon of my wasted 
years, written in the indelible ink of a conscience that cannot take refuge 
in oblivion. Wretch that Iam! Titus complained that he had lost a day 
because he had not done a good action. Alas! I have similarly lost a 
life, a whole life, a long life! Were I to die this day, what record of my 
existence eould be inscribed on my tombstone? It would exhibit the dates 
of my birth and of my death, with an interval between them of seventy 
years, through which I shall have passed, like an arrow through the blank 
air, without leaving a trace of my passage, or even a shadow to mark my 
path. Atonement! atonement! is there not time for making some sort 
of retribution? I must not die, I am afraid of death, because I am 
utterly ashamed of my life. It may still be prolonged. Men by their 
strength may reach fourscore years, saith the Psalmist, yet is their age 
but labour and sorrow. Not thus shall it be with me, if I am longer 
spared. My labour shall be a labour of love ; my sorrow shall be for the 
past, not for the coming time: My future existence, whatever be its 
term, shall be offered up as an expiatory sacrifice for the offences and 
omissions of threescore years and ten. Not a day, not an hour, will I 
ass without endeavouring to deposit an offering upon the altar of human 
Feietinees and advancement, without ardently seeking to discharge some 
portion of the long long, career that I owe to Heaven and to the world. 
Go and do thou likewise, O septuagenarian reader, if, unfortunately, 
thy “ Time-table” should have borne any resemblance to mine. 








CHILDHOOD. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Lost joys of innocence and childhood! fled— 
Fled is your light of Heaven that rose so fair, 
When time was young and lovely; grief and care 
Have blighted now your flowers, their last bloom shed, 
And all my after days are cold and dead : 
Ah, could we kneel as then we knelt in prayer, 
Adore with thoughts no taints of earth impair, 
Fresh from the soul, our last hope were not sped. 
Let not the vision leave me with my rest. 
Methought I stray’d where fadeless flowers were springing, 
And in your solitude those birds were singing, 
That once I heard, as wandering fancy blest, 
An angel talked with me, and all seemed bliss, 
I woke and found it—breaking bosom— 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 


Cuaprer XX. 


Inaugural Address—Political Feelings of the Poet—Death of the Poet’s Friend, 

Stewart—Banim’s Verses—Lord Dillon and the Symposia—Character- 

istic Abstractions—Dinner Parties—Cavaliers and Roundheads—Prizes Dis- 

tributed at Glasgow—A Breakfast in Seymour-street—The Bishop of Toronto 
—Sir Robert Peel. —~ 


THE poet, upon his arrival at Glasgow, promised the students ariew 
that he would abide by them and fill the rectorship, if, on due considera- 
tion, they could find no one more likely to unite their suffrages, who satis- 
fied them better. A new election then took place, and Campbell was voted 
lord rector by a larger majority of the students than before, and by three 
out of the four nations. 

On the 5th of December, at three o’clock, no exclusion < the ‘wer 

pening, a great assemb of persons took place at. Hall, an 
nee the baat ayy building. galleries and all, was 
filled to an overflow. For some time a noise and uproar prevailed, which 
was silenced by the Principal. The oath being administered to the new 
lord rector, and having signed it, he addressed the students to the 
following effect :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—It is an understood conventional propriety among all 
civilised elective bodies, that when the tumult of election has subsided, 
there should be an amnesty proclaimed as to past hostile feeling, and an 
abstinence observed on the one side from all hostile language, and on the 
other from any ungentlemanlike expression of discontent. I come not 
to break up any such amnesty. Iam not capable of degrading myself 
on this bench by an insidious insinuation against any man’s motives or 
conduct. You, in the free exercise of your elective franchise, had a more 
than ordinary right to be divided in your opinions; and this division 
would have been to me, if I needed it, only a fresh incentive to my desire 
of making you all my constituents in your hearts, by the faithful per- 
formance of my duty. But contrary to what would otherwise be my 
wish, I shall be obliged, for a few moments, to speak of myself ; for 
there are some circumstances respecting my motives and conduct in the 
present affair that may be unknown to, or misapprehended by, many indi- 
viduals in this assembly. It may not be generally known, that, before I 
suffered myself to be proposed for this high a of your favour, I had 
ascertained the entire improbability of Lord John Russell’s being able to 
accept of your rectorship, if it had been offered to him. It is also a fact, 
that I knew not a single popular name, except this nobleman’s, that was 
likely to have divided your suflrages, at the time when I received and 
answered a first letter, from a large portion of the students, asking me to 
say spe , whether, in the event of being elected, I would come and 

e the oath for the third and last time. Now, a twelvemonth had not 
elapsed since, in the eye of day, and with emotions as justifiable as they 
were fervid and sincere, I had declared to the assembled students of 
Glasgow, assembled, not at my bidding, but by their own spontaneous 
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enthusiasm, that whilst I lived, I should never fi the manifestations 
of their attachment, or refuse them any proof of my interest in their 
welfare, within the small compass of my power. And now, when they 
tender me a token of their regard, that was palpably meant to be the 
last of its kind,—and now that they urge their token on my acceptance, 
by my sympathy in their own interests,—TI ask, in the name of con- 
sistency and warm-heartedness, what was the most natural and pro 

answer I should send? ‘That I was in bad health, I could not say; that 
it was impossible for me to come, I could’not say ; that it would be in- 
convenient for me to come, I disdained to say. For I should thus have 
shown myself a friend weighing the duty of friendship like a light or 

coin in the little scale of my own convenience. Truly eno 

indeed, I might have pleaded my apology for not coming, that I had 
already shown some proofs of my good-will in having come last year, 
merely from anxiety to say a few good words in your behalf to the com- 
missioners—a journey that cost me my health, and literally put my life 
itself into peril.* But the business between us now, was not a matter of 
siliibeantal argumentation, but a practical question, whether I should 
fulfil your wishes, and attempt to serve, what you at least considered to 
be your interests. And if I had spoken of my former services, the 
simplest youth among you would have had a right to ask, ‘If our rector’s 
zeal last year was so ardent, what has become of it now? and if he 
could come to us in sickness, why can he not come to us in health ?’ 
Besides, all your shrewder students know, as well as I know, that, not 
from any fault or indolence of mine, but from absolute necessity, and 
from due caution not to moot certain points prematurely, I had, all but 
the journey in bad health, a comparatively easy and placid rectorship ; 
but that a crisis was now coming, likely to render the rectorship of this 
yeas both a trying and a troublesome post. By what honourable tie was 
{ then bound to insist on leaving that post against your general wish, 
just at the time when it might be feared that it would become a little 
more irksome? Was I to have sailed with you all smiles and affection 
through the calm, but the moment the water was a little ruffled, was I to 
show my romantic interest in you by resolutely going on shore and 
shuddering at the prospect of keeping you company for another year ? 
Was I to send you a fine declaration, forsooth, that my soul a zeal 
were still yours as much as ever ; but to let it out after all, that my zeal 
was of a delicate constitution, that it could not brook any agitation, and 
that it would catch its death of cold on the first exposure to the slightest 
breath of censorious opposition? No! I thought it more like a man 
to answer, that, if elected, I should regard it as my bounden duty to 
come. And if I had sent you any other answer, you might have om 
generally satisfied with me, but I should never have been satisfied with 
myself. I should never have ceased to have a secret misgiving, that I 
had tainted some young and ingenuous mind among you with a suspicion, 
that when men speak fervently of their attachment to any public cause, 
they are not to be literally understood as meaning all that they say. 
I should not have been satisfied that I had acted up to my declarations. 
By-and-by came a letter putting these declarations to the proof, and 
invoking me, by all my past regard for the students, to come to them 
immediately. This letter still came from a majority of them. And you, 





* See a note, p. 333, chapter xvii., vol. lxxxi., which will explain this allusion. 
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honourable young men, even you have offered me—for I am bound to 
think you honourable—let me remind your candour, that still, when I 
came, I coupled my promise of abiding by my friends with the offer of 
withdrawing and supporting any other man who could be found to unite 
more of your suffrages. But from a contested election I could not fly 
without abandoning my friends, and my faith ; and all pretensions to 
moral courage; and without setting an example to trustlessness and 
cowardice before a university resorted to by the youth of England 
and of Ireland, and filled with the young hearts of my native land. 
I, therefore, return you my best thanks for this appointment, as a token 
of your confidence and regard. But if I were to thank yqu for the 

try and publicity of the office, 1 should record a sentiment to 
which my heart is at this moment an utter and disdainful stranger. For 
supposing, what is any thing but the case, that in the present circum- 
stances of my life, I was much alive to vain-glorious feeling, still your 
rectorship, honourable as it is—if I had been without an affectionate 
interest in my native university—would have been but a ry bribe to 
my most selfish calculations. And if I had gone on these, I should not 
have had the honour of now addressing you. But I had no selfish or 
ignoble motives. And for your crediting this assertion, I palter not with 
suspicions—I appeal to whatever is honourable in your bosoms—and I 
demand belief. 

“No, gentlemen, I come to you in a frameof mind not indeed crushed, 
though estentd by calamity, but still in a frame of mind little coveting 
any new sprig for my mere vanity to be interwoven with this crape. 
Gentlemen, unavoidable circumstances have robbed me of the lingua . 
that would have been necessary for addressing you in a worthy manner, 
on certain of those points connected with your studies, on which your 
rectors have, for some time past, felt it their duty or their privilege to 
address you. But I have not forgotten one pleasing privilege of office, 
which is that of adding to the prizes that may contribute to excite your 
emulation and to exercise your industry. I propose to offer two silver 
medals, to be competed for only by the gown students, for the best exer- 
cises in Latin and Greek verse, on subjects that shall .be speedily an- 
nounced. I propose also to give two gold medals, to be competed for 
only * ungowned students, and graduates, whether gowned or not, on 
two subjects, which, though not intrinsically improper for the considera- 
tion of younger minds, might yet, as subjects of composition, distract 
them from more immediately important pursuits. The first gold medal 
which I propose is for the best English essay on ‘The Evils of Intole- 
rance towards those who differ from us in Religion.’ I use this circuitous 

hrase from disliking to couple the epithet religious with that spirit of 
intolerance which, reversing the sublime aim of all religion, bows down 
the mind from its celestial aspiration to the anxieties of this world ; like 
the Indian fig-tree, which, atter bearing its head loftily in the sky, turns 


down again its branches from the sunshine of heaven to be blended and 
buried in the dirt of earth. Another gold medal shall be given for the 
best English essay ‘On the Comparative Importance of Scientific and 
Classical Instruction in the general Education of Mankind.’ 

* Now let no candidate imagine that I shall favour any essay on this 
subject, on account of the side which he takes as to this or that opinion 
in the comparative estimate, for I shall decide merely by the display of 
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talent. In my own opinion the importance of science is paramount ; 
but this idea from an unscientific man, and thus hastily thrown out and 

ed, will not of course affect you, still less I hope will it cause you 
to suspect that I would depreciate the beautifying and exalting influences 
of classic learning. No! For in looking down through the furthest 
imaginable vistas of futurity, I cannot picture to myself any intelligent 
future age in which classical erudition shall not hold a high and glorious 
niche in the grand temple of human knowledge. 

“] have nothing further to add, than to beg you to return assiduously 
to your studies; and that if any feuds have sprung up among you in 
consequence of this election you will bury them all in generous ob- 
livion.” | 

Campbell returned to London in tolerable health. He talked much of 
politics. He contended, on the accession of the Peel and Wellington 
administration in 1828, that there was a want of sound public opinion 
in the country. Speaking of the aspect of public affairs to a friend, 
whose transcript of his words is before me, he says :— 

“ Your feelings on the aspect of affairs are precisely my own. It is 
not that the Tories are in power again, that might be,’ but it is vexatious 
because it proves the lamentable want of a sound public opinion, and the 
corruption of the influential part of the English population. The Tories 
may go out, but that does not cure the evil. Reform must come some 
day, and that not a distant one. Wellington’s bayonets cannot create 
wealth, but may do much towards knocking it down. At our time of 
life, we can expect to see no revival from enforced revolution and all the 
misery it brings before it brings good. I think we all overlook one im- 
portant thing in human affairs, and not an inconsiderable one. We have 
counted too much on the increasing intelligence of society, without re- 
collecting that besides intellect there must be will to move onward, and 
to produce great ameliorations in social life. It is to be feared matters 
are so arranged that the volitions of the dishonest few are and will ever 
be more concentrated, and therefore more operative than those of the 
many, and that, as of old, to those that have will be given. I donot say 
that the liberal party have acted over well, it has shown division in itself. 
Each man seems to seek his own good, and forget that of the public 
is identified with it, if it be lawful good.” 

He had no opinion of Huskisson, who made some noise at that moment 
in a Liverpool speech, though he admitted that his financial views augured 
well. At the inveterate imbecility of Lord Goderich the poet indulged 
in many a joke, and it must be owned that time has strengthened the 
legality of a deeper derision than the poet ever commanded towards such 
a minister. As the Catholic question gained ground the poet's spirit 
seemed to get up. 

“If we cannot have political let us have religious liberty; it is some- 
thing, at least, for our thoughts to be free.” 

But it was only in the society of his particular friends that he spoke so 
freely upon political topics. As a Whig he never once wavered in his 
sentiments, but grew more liberal, as all in place of a few of the 
Whigs ought then to have grown. He was, however, quite vociferous 
at the attack made by the Duke of Wellington upon Sir Edward Cod- 
rington for fighting the Battle of Navarino. The duke and his ministry 
styled it an ‘untoward event.” He said it was untoward, because it was 
May.— Vou. LXXXII. NO. ‘CCCXXIX. D 
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honest and straightforward, and because it prevented more of that 
sneaking, intriguing, lying, sa by which. Holy Alliance 
powers would, out of their mu jealousy, damage the freedom of Greece, 
if they could not wholly prevent it. 

Campbell, staunch as he was to sound political princi was too 
earnest and warm for a politician. His views were li igh-minded, 


and sound, but he would have been a poor statesman from these’ very 
virtues. He would never yield a valid principle, while he would not have 
had patience to work it out by that sure and slow process which alone 
ensures success; by that wearisome waste of effort, of language, of time 
and muscle, which must be made a sacrifice to render current any one of 
the simplest truths that the cultivated mind finds self-evident. Was 
it worth the pains? No, said Campbell, for if the people having learned 
the alphabet will not proceed to words themselves, there are only two classes 
that will take the pains for them, the fools and the ambitious, and one or 
the other have always been rulers ; the first ever blundering, and the 
last making the public a stepping-stone. To consume a series of years 
in convincing the Lords and Commons that two and two do not make 
seven, is a humiliating task for a prime minister, let his principles be 
what they may, and that is the whole history of the matter. In truth, 
the poet would have made but a sorry public man ; his want of applica- 
tion to business and his impatience under. restraint, as well as-his scorn of 
the formal and pedantic, even where form and pedantry are, from usage, 
indispensable, he could never have surmounted. At committee business, 
where all proceeds by dry rule, and one meeting is a repetition of the 
other, he never could do business without showing much restlessness and 
a sense of that lassitude which is only to be overcome by more or less 
of excitement. 

The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in the same year, and 
Lord Eldon’s opposition to that repeal, made Campbell one day, laugh- 
ingly remark of that narrow-minded and bigoted man, that what he was 
in law he could not judge, but out of it he was an old woman. His solit 
warning to the Lords against the repeal reminded him of the warning of 
the witch of Endor, without its veracity. 

Politics ran high that year. The poet expressed his astonishment that 
Peel should positively deny the claims of the Catholics to emancipation 
either upon the score of justice or policy. Mr. Peel was_a sort of Tory 
favourite with the poet. 

About a month after the death of Mrs. Campbell, Campbell lost 
an old friend for whom he ever expressed the greatest regard, one 
of his earliest friends too, Dugald Stewart, to whose “ Philosophy 
of the Human Mind” he, by habit,-made frequent references. The 
professor retained his high mental qualities to the last, having at seventy- 
five written a preface that exhibited an increase of mental power, a con- 
trast of an opposite nature to the poet’s own conformation, and, looking 
at what a few years were to bring about, another of the many striking 

fs of human blindness to the future. When Campbell noted the 
brilliant mind of his friend shining to the last, how little could he have 
foreseen the decay of his own genius so many years before the like age. 
It is true, the poet never calculated upon a protracted span, and frequently 
spoke of his conviction to the contrary. 

Banim sent me some verses for the magazine, from Sevenoaks, which 
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the poet did not like, and I gave them to Pringle for his little annuals— 
“The Friendship’s Offering.” The subject was a touching one. I give 
it here from his own letter. ‘ They,” the lines, ‘* were at least earnestly 
felt and conceived. Last summer, after going down to Hastings, Mrs, 
Banim and I took a walk along the path at the bottom of Cart Hill, and 
ing the little churchyard, which you may recollect, we caught a 
ance of the headstone of the daughter of an old friend, who had just 
ied in the town, and whom we knew a few months before. Youn 
beautiful, and good, after the first feeling came the remarkable ques- 
tion—‘ Yes, here lies poor Bessy—before her time—yet what has she 
lost ? And that answer, thus made, it was that suggested my verses.” 

The poet’s objection was not to the verses but the ss I was con-~ 
vinced of that. He did not like to see any thing about lost friends, 
as it recalled to his mind what had just happened. The lines entitled 
“ The Death-boat of Heligoland”’ were written this year, and four of his 
“Letters to the Students of Glasgow.” 

In 1828 Viscount Dillon, a great friend of Campbell's, launched an epic 
poem, in twelve books; the metre, blank verse, was recommended / 
Campbell, and had been a work of three years. There were excellent 

ints about Lord Dillon; he was kind, gentlemanly, hospitable, with a 
Lididhome person. In company highly agreeable, though given to 
engross a full share of conversation. In his poem he imitated some of 
the inversions of language in Milton and others of the great poet’s pecu- 
liarities, but, as in all such cases, not with success. The noble viscount, 
however, erred sometimes on the score of metaphorical propriety. I 
remember a figure of his comparing the flight of a female apparition 
through the sky to a rocket— 

Rapid as rocket rushing with a hiss 
She cleaves the sky. 

Some passages were very effective and highly poetical. I am un- 
aware of the success of the work. 

Lord Dillon patronised a young lady as a poetess, and mentioned her 
in the highest terms to Campbell, to whom she was, it subsequently ap- 
peared, to dedicate her volume. This occurred in 1828, but his lordship 
had talked of her for nearly two years, and one day, at the poet’s, said 
“She is a wonderful girl—she is the girl to start for the Derby.” Some 
time after the poet asked if she had not “ bolted,” as he had heard 
nothing more of her at the winning-post. The volume at last — 
with some pretty lines indicative of an elegant, well-informed mind. 

At the poet’s this amiable but somewhat enthusiastic nobleman used to 
get into conversations of a considerable length, until Campbell either got 
impatient or lapsed into one of his abstractions and became lost to all 
that was said. I in the meantime generally conversing with Mrs. eg, 
bell, Lord Dillon would address me, perceiving Campbell’s inattention. It 
was impossible not to attend to one who was really so kind a man, and 
one of thorough good in manners, although, as a French writer says, 
“it was difficult to get a comma” into his discourse. On many subjects, 
particularly Irish ones, he was full of information, and had made himself 
well acquainted with Italy, where he said he had lived several years for 
less than a thousand a year in order to economise, and could get teachers 
= his ehildren, keep a carriage, horses, and a town and country house for 
that sum. 
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pbell, Dillon, and one or two others, used to meet at dinner at a 
iend’s house near Maida Hill, when the pleasantness and conviviality of 
after-di hour were the most agreeable I ever remember. ‘The 
was strictly a “conversible table,” never less than the Graces nor 
more than the Muses sitting down toit. In general there were no more 
than six. Here all kinds of subjects were freely discussed—poetry, philo- 
sophy economy, politics, and sometimes religion, but nothing in the way 

disputation, all being in a strain of sober inquiry or illustration, car- 
ried on in good humour. There was none of that affectation of wit, 
the intention to exhibit which too we sy in those days consumed time 
to no purpose; none of that Sisyphean effort which, toiling for ease 
and levity, falls back from over-doing. The poet and the _ both came 
into the world in 1777, and were within a month or two of the same age. 
Lord Dillon had a seat out of Ireland—Ditchley in Oxfordshire, where 
he dealt out a generous hospitality. 

At the commencement of 1829, the poet had become somewhat more 
reconciled to his domestic misfortune. He went abroad frequently and 
saw company at home. He had not lost any portion of his old abstrac- 
tive habit, however, for Pringle had been circulating a paper soliciting a 
subscription for an unfortunate youth named Henry Scott. A copy was 
put into Campbell's hand for the purpose of mentioning the subject at a 
dinner where he was to be in the chair. When the cloth was removed, 
the poet had forgotten the paper and all about the subscription of which 
Pringle had been solicitous. In fact, Campbell had mislaid it at home. 
Pringle complained to me ; “ You should have kept the paper yourself,” 
I observed, “and having prepared Campbell for the expectation of it 
beforehand, have gone and given it to him at the proper moment; it was 
eight chances out of ten otherwise that he would lose it.” 

“ Impossible!” said Pringle, “a charity matter, too ?” 

With his habitual absence of mind, as I told that excellent and kind 
creature, he would have lost an exchequer bill in thesame way, the last 
property he had in the world. 

ringle then sent him a note, recalling the circumstance of his inatten- 
tion, which the world would have declared was unpardonable neglect, dis- 
regard of charitable feelings, and the like. Campbell instantly replied:— 

‘I was guilty of a sad oversight in neglecting’ to circulate the paper 
which you gave me, and now, by some fatality | have mislaid it for the 
present, though I shall seek for it, and I think to a certainty I shall find 


it. 


a4) 


‘In the meantime I enclose 3/. as the only atonement I can offer you 
for the behoof of the poor fellow in whom you are so humanely interested. 
With much regard, and respect, &c.” 

This was but a repetition of the poet’s old way. I never heard that 
the paper was discovered ; the chances are that it was never heard of 
again. 

"a think it was the time he Jast came up from Scotland that I crossed 
him in the street just as he was entering his own house, wearied and 
dusty. I went in with him for a few minutes, when putting his hand 
into all his pockets, he exclaimed ‘I have not lost them, surely, I had a 
hundred pounds and more just now.” He searched, but searched in vain, 
coat, pockets, and all. He had been set down in the White-horse Yard, 
Fetter Lane, and remarked that he was positive he had the notes there. 
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“ Did he know the numbers ?” 

“No.” He set oif to the inn again, but he never heard any thing 
more of his notes. He pulled them out perhaps, and dropped them in 
the coach in which he left the inn. I found he had brought them loose 
in his pocket, such was his careless way. ‘Even when he wished to place 
any thing at home in security he generally put it in some place that when 
he wanted it he had forgotten. He soon forgot in the present case 
the loss of his money, economist as he affected at times to be. 

He passed the first three months of the year in London, in tolerable 
health, resuming as near an approach as he could make to his old 
domestic life, though it was vially seen that his efforts were far from 
successful. ‘There are so many little things demanding female supervision 
in the economy of a household, that are certain > be neglected under 
male superintendence, and above all under the superintendence of 
one so “helpless,” to use Mrs. Campbell’s word, as the poet was, that the 
want of her who had for so many years filled up the void now become 
wider in the poet’s existence, was every day more and more visible. On 
the loss of Mrs. Campbell he had to begin a new course of life, without 
adaptation for the change or experience to direct him how to make the 
best of it. It is with many like the severance of life itself to be thus 
torn away from past habits to form new ones. Confidence in self 
may do much to retrieve such a state of things, but it will as often Jead 
wide of the mark as it will steer successfully, while in any case there are 
no more than partial restoratives, since the memory of past things, 
like antique coins, gaining additional value from the green rust of time, 
is quite sufficient to prevent the present from yielding satisfaction. 

He decked his table with fresh plate and gave dinners, occasionally, as if 
he wished to seek in society at home the removal of that desolateness of 
feeling which it was impossible he should not experience. His table had 
seldom more than six, including himself and son, or eight at most. I 
never recollect to have seen more. His dinners were frugal and well 
served, there was nothing extraneous; all was in good taste, too, at this 
time, for he had not yet betaken himself to those changes of domicile nor 
that disregard of comfort which he afterwards fell into as he drew more to- 
wards his last years. I well remember his giving two dinners in the 
month of January in this year on account of some circumstances attend- 
ing them that were truly characteristic. 

“‘ Hold yourself disengaged, my good friend, for the 29th of January,” 
he said to me, some days prior to that time, and to clench my attention, 
he wrote me a formal note, a wonderful thing for him to do when we 
were so intimate. I was on no account to miss that particular dinner- 
party, and I promised to keep myself disengaged accordingly. 

When the day arrived I could not conjecture who I was to meet. The 
dinner hour was fixed later than usual. On entering his drawing-room 
in Upper Seymour-street, West, I found myself the first guest. Presently 
the poet, who had been dressing, came in, and looked at me with a 
degree of surprise for which I could not account. “I see I am the first 

of the party,” said I. 

% Yen)? he replied.. ‘* You are dressed—did you come to dine ?” 

‘* To be sure | did—this is the 29th of January.” 

“ Yes; but I did not invite you for that day.’ 

“ But you did though—I have your note of invitation at home into 
the bargain.” 
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“TJ did not mean it for to-day, but for to-morrow; I had a particular 
reason—it is my blunder, I see—you must stay and dine now. I will 
tell you my reason for not asking you to-day. I have friends on all sides 
in politics, as you know, and too many to ask altogether, so I meant to 
divide them. Tories to-day and Whigs to-morrow. Now, I intended 
you for oemrenty- They are high-flyers coming to-day, some of 
them excellent fri of mine, barring politics ; you know two of them, 
Sir Francis Freeling, and Mr. Courtenay.” , 

“ You intend to escape a combustion that way, I suppose,” was my 
observation. : . as 

“I might be fearful of one in truth with some of you Whigs. Re- 
member, I am Tory to-day. I was afraid if I asked you we might talk 
the Brunswickers of teeters over once more, so offend my cava- 
lier friends—good in all but politics.” | 

“ We will not talk of the Duke of Cumberland and Protestant ascen- 
dency,” I remarked, “‘ we can find other topics.” 

$ Yes,” said the poet, laughingly, “ but if they toast the ‘Cumberland 
Brunswickers for ever, and down with all Papists,’ you will give the 
‘ Scarlet Lady at once in the way of reprisal ?’” 

“Oh, no,” I replied, “1 shall be in your house. It shall be the 
scat and immortal memory, King William and the Orangemen, not 
porgetting the Curse.* But for fear of such a catastrophe, | shall start 

me again.” 

This the poet would not hear about ; and remarked he was only jesting, 
that his company that day was such as he highly valued. ‘“ You shall 
stay now and get two dinners in place of one. The Brunswickers will 
be left the other side of the Channel, and we need not broach Catholic 
Emancipation.” We had some more jesting, in the course of which the 
os observed that the morrow was the 30th of January, and that, as all 

is guests would be Cromwellians, he would have a calf’s head. “ All the 
party for to-morrow are of the right kind, staunch Cromwellians—sturdy 

oundheads. We must toast the immortal memory of old Noll!” The 
poet was in one of his lively and happy humours, continuing in the same 
strain of pleasantry, when Sir Francis Freeling was announced, and his 
jesting terminated. Among the guests that day I remember the present 
Adjutant-General, Sir John Macdonald, and his’ son, Mr. Norman Mac- 
donald, and the Hon. T. P. Courtenay, I forget who the others were. 
The evening passed off in an exceedingly pleasant manner, the almost 
certain consequence of a small conversational party. 

On the following day I went again. Among the guests were the 
present Lord Chief Justice and Colonel Jones, of the Guards. The last, 
it is well known, was a soldier but an eccentric man. He had 
left the Guards, I believe, about that time, and since then is no more. 
Campbell said something about military punishment, regarding which 
Jones, whose enemies laid him under a c of cruelty on that very 
point, remarked :— | : 

“ They accuse me of flogging wounded men at Brussels. I did do so, 
and would do it again if the same things were to occur.” 

Campbell pricked up his ears, for he was a great enemy to brutal pu- 





* A toast drank by the Cumberland in Ireland at that time, too vulgar 
and ribald for gentlemen, uncharitable for bigots, and profane for Christians. 
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nishments at the will of any single man, and indeed in any case. He 

hé that rigour in seabdlinens never mended an adult mind. The 
colonel said he had enemies enough to make use of the rumour to do him 
all the mischief they could, but he did not regard them a rush. If he 
had done wrong, the Duke of Wellington would not have passed the cir- 
cumstance over without reprobation. 

“JT would do it again, Campbell. I will tell you how it was. The 
offence was one which none but English soldiers and the scum of those 
would commit. There is a brotherhood in the continental armies between 
man and man, that I am sorry to say does not exist among our men, that 
would have prevented such a crime ae them. I was made governor 
of the city of Brussels by the Duke of Wellington. A great many 
wounded men were brought there ; some severely, others very slightly 
wounded indeed. Some of these last, who walked about, coming into the 
hospitals only to have their wounds examined, stole the blankets from the 
beds under their suffering and dying comrades, and went and sold them 
for brandy. Think of the hearts of the rascals who could do such an 
inhuman thing. I did flog them for it, and would do it again. I made 
those feel in body who had no humanity in their hearts, not even towards 
their comrades.” 

** That was an extreme case,” some one observed ; “ the men deserved 
punishment.” — 

“The army was full of men that were a disgrace to it. In my regi- 
ment of guards, half were very bad characters ; and, worst of all, a good 
many were attorneys’ clerks, Seslineed in every species of villany.” 

- © Not the worst of all,” it was observed ; “ the regiment might have 
had their masters.” 

“True,” said Jones. ‘The excellence of our non-commissioned 
officers and their vigilance was the means of repressing much that was 
bad among the men. Soldiers in such a place as London must be worse 
men than nature intended them, when they do not become soldiers until 
they have run the round of every vice there, as was the case with too 
many in my battalion.” 

I well recollect Jones relating, I think on this very occasion, that he 
was on guard at Cotton Garden, (the receptacle in which were carefully 
enclosed the witnesses against Queen Caroline), and the secrecy observed 
respecting the arrival of one of them, about whom her majesty’s legal 
advisers were in the dark. _ Jones obtained the requisite information, and 
was suspected of having done so by Lord Sidmouth, whose mediocrity of 
understanding was well matched by his illiberality of spirit. Jones had 
before this taken up an address to the queen in his full uniform of the 
Guards. This was flagrant disloyalty in Lord Sidmouth’s view, and he 
made it the ground of a desire to the Duke of Wellington that Jones should 
be cashiered and dismissed the service. The duke, with his customary 
straightforwardness, replied that had Jones sneaked up with an address in 

lain clothes, it might be different, but he had gone up openly, and he 
(the duke) did not see why a soldier had not as good a right to express 
his sentiments upon a civil question as any one who was not in the army 
—that Colonel Jones had committed no military offence. 

While on this subject, I remember Jones relating one day at the poet’s 
table, another anecdote equally honourable to the , Reve which took place 
long before time had laid his whitening hand upon the veteran soldier. 
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A particular regiment becoming vacant, the king (George IV.) said that 
i Conynghams cies bere it. The duke objected that there 
were officers of ia standing who had the prior claim, and could not be 
passed over in @ manner without injury to the service. The king 

lied, “ Never mind, Arthur, let Conyngham have the regiment.”” The 
duke returned to town from Windsor, where the conversation took place, 
and gazetted Sir Ronald Ferguson. 

In Aprilthis year Campbell took a journey into Scotland again, although 
he been down three months before. -The object was to dis- 
tribute the prizes which it has been already seen, from his address to the 
students of Glasgow, it was his intention to give them for certain 
essays upon subjects he had designated. I find that he reached Glasgow 
on the 6th of April, from the following communication which I have in 
my: possession, stating, as was too frequently the ease where business 
was to be transacted under his arrangement, that some error had taken 

lace :— 
: “TI arrived here this morning, when I learnt to my mortification that 
the prize exercises for my medals had been sent to London, They must 
have come to Seymour Street this morning. Will you have the goodness, 
my dear friend, to get them sent off immediately to me per-mail, addressed 
to me at Wm. Gray’s, Esquire, Claremont Place, Glasgow. With best 
remembrances, I remain, &c. (though with a wretched steel-pen).” 

He was occupied until the 17th of the month in Glasgow, about the 
affairs of the university, during which time he decreed the prizes for the 
different essays which had been sent to London for his decision, under the 
idea that he would not have gone down to Scotland for that purpose. 
His zeal in his office and his attachment to the place of his instruction and 
of his much-cherished youthful recollections, would not permit him to 
remain absent on such an occasion as the above letter shows. 

On the 17th of the same month, he was still in Glasgow, for he wrote 
from thence under that date. 

“ After a good deal of discussion, I have brought my rectorial matters 
to a settlement, and am now on the point of leaving this place for Edin- 
burgh, from whence, on Monday next, the 20th, | shall embark for Lon- 
don. Iam bringing with me one of the students, whom [ have invited to 
to stop a month with me in town—will you have the kindness to order 
my servant to have a bed ready for him, &c. I long to tell you all my 
adventures here.” 

The first notice I-had of his return was a note to the following effect, 
undated :— 

“ I have returned sooner than I expected, last night, and am here at 
your service at as early an hour as you like to come to-day. I have ap 
apology to make to you, which I must make verbally. 

“ P. S.— By an early hour, I mean five orso. 1am going out at two. 
pe you will have the goodness to say whether you will come at five 
or later.” 

To what the apology related I have now no recollection. I went over 
and dined. The poet was in excellent spirits, and entered into a detail 
of his journey and of the high gratification he felt at his reception in the 
third year of his rectorship. He spoke of the piece of plate he had re- 
ceived as a memento of the most agreeable recollections of his life, and 
said that he never felt so strongly before the impression made from by- 
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gone years. That he knew it was a delusion of the a which conferred 
upon them their present value, but that he could hardly overcome by 
reason the fallacy of their superior worth over existing objects. That as 
he might not again visit Scotland, he had taken a silent leave of the 

laces to whith he had been most attached in early life. I rather won- 
Seed this had given no occasion for the use of his pen, that remained 
invita Minerva. In the former year he had ublished his ‘ Lines on 
Revisiting a Scottish River,” after his return from Glasgow, but now, 

rhaps, his feelings were too deep to find a vent this way. 1 remember 

e dwelt, even with pathos, upon recollections of his early life, as I 
never heard him do before; for he was exceedingly reserved about all that 
related to his personal feelings, as if he would fain have it thought he 
was indifferent to that which most affected mankind in general, or else 
from natural habit. He spoke of calling upon some friends in Edinburgh, 
and of Professor Wilson, who was not at home when he came through. 
He spoke of Sir Walter Scott, and of hearing that he was not in as good 
health as every body wished ; of the continued changes he observed in 
the Scottish capital, to which he expressed a great attachment, and wound 
up all by remarking that he thought the locality of a vast capital like 
London had this recommendation in its favour, that it made personal 
changes less visible, and buried inits perpetual round of bustle and anxiety, 
the acuteness of those feelings which in the country, from their causes 
being continually present, were sure to be prolonged to no good end. 
What did it matter, we run the same inevitable round towards age, less 
perceptibly in London, too, than in the country, here 


Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senescimus annis, 


it was some consideration not to have the continued observation of it 
before our eyes. 

I remarked that he had left the poetical for the philosophical mood, 
which was rather a strange thing with him. 

“ My good friend,” he replied, “ a poet is a philosopher ; the world 
won’t think so, because his lessons are not delivered according to the 
conventional ideas of the philosopher’s language. The difference is, that 
the. poet gives the same lessons over sparkling wine, that the dry philo- 
sopher gives without even a glass of water to moisten his mouth.” 

In the spring of this year, as before, Campbell gave, now and then, 
breakfast-parties to eight or ten literary friends. I cannot recollect 
whether it was this year or the preceding that, at one of these parties, he 
played me a trick, which he enjoyed, and to which as late as 1839 he re- 
ferred in a mode which showed that though his bodily stent had began 
to exhibit, in no slight degree, symptoms of that decay which year by year 
became so much more visible, his memory in no way failed him. Several 
literary men and others were present. i remember Washington Irving, 
Thomas Pringle, Leigh Hunt, General Lallemand, and others. I was 
seated next to the present Bishop of Toronto, then Dr. Strachan, Arch- 
deacon of Canada. I did not know that the doctor was an archdeacon, 
or of the church of England, but supposed he was a clergyman of the 
church of Scotland. Campbell perceiving this, slily ran me deep into 
the error. The church of England came upon the carpet, in consequence 
of an allusion to some flagrant circumstances that had occurred in the 
world about that time. I forget now what they were, nor does it matter, 
as it merely set the subject going. I began to dilate upon the greater 
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care exercised in respect to moral character in choosing cl en in 
Scotland than in ap myself now and then to Dr. Strachan 
directly. Thence to other points, in which I conceived the 
church of Scotland had an advantage over that of England. Campbell 
now and then said something in a low tone, for rent oem ae w : 
the deception I was under. At length, I paid thee tlan 
an many compliments as being more aictipe form. I do not know 
whether I did not speak of apostolic fishermen and thrones and 
mitres being irreconcileable to primitive Christianity. 1 fairly galled the 
good archdeacon, who soon widow solus to the drawing-room. - Camp- 
could contain no longer. He stated to all present that Dr. Strachan 
was of the church of England, archdeacon of Toronto, in Canada, a very 
good man, and an old friend of his. : 

* You have done your own business now,” said Campbell to me. 

‘Why I saw you did not disapprove what I said.” 

*“ Oh no,” he replied, “the doctor is very good-natured, and to punish 
one of the orthodox who put faith in prelacy is a virtue in the eyes of a 
covenanter, as of course I am.” 

I felt annoyed ; I would not willingly give any one offence, and I 
feared I had hurt the archdeacon’s feelings. Ten years passed away, 
when coming up to town from the country in 1839, I went to spend an 
evening with Campbell and some friends in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, where he 
then had chambers. The third guest that entered the apartment was 
mr Strachan, the self-same individual. Campbell, as the door opened, 
said, 

‘“‘ How must I address you, as Mr. Archdeacon, or my Lord Bishop ?” 

“ IT am not bishop until next week,” replied Dr. Strachan. 

Then, advancing further into the room, Campbell archly, and with one 
of his significant smiles, introduced him by saying, 

** This gentleman I think you must know, Dr. Strachan.” 

I confess I felt awkward, until the archdeacon, with perfect good- 
humour and in the true spirit of politeness, spoke-as if the past had never 
been, and supported the conversation in a mode that aowel, or he wished 
to have it believed, that he had forgotten the incident. The archdeacon’s 
conduct prevented my apologising for what was unintentionally offensive, 
which else I should most assuredly have done at that distance of time. 
Campbell had been fond of speaking of the innocent mischief into which he 
contributed to run me in the affair, and did not fail afterwards to tell me 
if he heard any thing of the reverend archdeacon after his return—that I 
should be glad to hear of him—that he was well, and so on. He did not 
the less delight at our last meeting, and truly as it was one of the last 
evenings I enjoyed in the poet’s society, so it was an exceedingly pleasant 
one. 

“ Dr. Strachan is a real and estimable friend of mine,” said Campbell, 
“we are of different political sentiments, but right thinking men never 
feel a distaste for each other upon that account, if they possess true 
liberality of feeling.” 

I believe Campbell's friendship for the present Bishop of Toronto to 
have been deep and lasting, and I have no doubt, from what I have seen 

and heard, that it was reciprocal while the poet lived, on the side of the 


good bishop. 
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Catholic Emancipation was at this time the engrossing topic of conver- | 
sation. The conduct of the Duke of Wellington in yielding to the 
necessity of the measure, obtained more than one eulogium from the 


t. 

yr See here,” said the poet, showing me a letter from Ireland, in the 
month of January or February, “there will be serious work in Ireland ; 
Peel says — is the greatest ignoramus or unaccountable that ever 
lived. He wrote to the lord-lieutenant a school-boy letter, most insolent 
and overbearing, and attributing his recall to his correspondence with 
Dr. Curtis, though that correspondence was not published till after the 
recall had arrived here—this is too bad even for Candor ‘ himself.’ ” 

* Soft and fair,” said the poet, “ parliament is but just opened. If 
Peel opposes the measure, it will still be carried. I cannot believe he will 
hold out in opposition.” 

Some very severe remarks upon Sir Robert Peel’s conduct, then Mr. 
Peel, in afterwards giving his late assent to that measure, were made 
inthe poet’s hearing. It was contended that he had sacrificed his prin- 
ciples, forsaken his friends, and, for the sake of ‘place, cast a stain upon 
his reputation. Campbell, whose political tenets had never varied through 
life, and, therefore, might be supposed more likely than individuals of 
looser political principles to join in the censures thus unsparingly dealt 
out, on the contrary, vindicated the conduct of Peel. He insisted that 
there was no reason to suppose one, who was independent in fortune, and 
allied to a powerful party for so long a period, as Peel had been, would 
change his opinion without a conviction that he was acting for the public 
benefit, giving way not to any alteration effected in his own previous 
prejudices, but to the consideration that those prejudices, placed in com- 
petition with a great — advantage, must not be suffered to contravene 
its operations. Our honest convictions were not dependent upon our 
wills, nor should they be upon our party feelings, and to restrain their 
effects because they opposed our wishes or attachments, might become 
those who never acted from honest conviction at all, but could not so 
operate with those who had better constituted minds, and more enlarged 
ideas. Peel might have been given to look too little in advance of the 
moment in judging of a great public question, it might be a constitutional 
failing, a misfortune, but surely when the moment came that he saw the 
advantage of a conduct opposite to that he had before pursued, and with 
boldness and honesty gave it his support—though at a late period, com- 
paratively, he did not merit censure, but praise. He, Campbell, would 
not allow that motive was in such a case to be impugned in the precipitate 
manner which it had been—by too many people. He thought the great 
preponderance of evidence was in Peel’s favour, and he would not suffer 
the predilections of Whig or Tory to mingle with the examination of 
the causes of such a change in the minister. He knew, because it-was 
openly shown by the reasons they gave, that bigotry in religion, and a 
want of right reasoning, were the main springs of the opposition made 
to complete emancipation—to the removal of every sort of restraint that 
existed connected with opinion, whether with “Jew or Greek.” Actions, not 
Opinions, were the objects of legal restraint, because the one was depen- 
dent upon volition, and the other was not—the one concerned man, was 
tangible and visible, the other arraigned mental and unseen agencies. 
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The advancement of knowledge caused the growing conviction of this 
truth. It was o ing in all civilised countries, and it was rather hard 
to censure a British minister for becoming a party to a state of things 
that, sooner or later, would be inevitable. Peel had nothing to fear from 
the reproach that he had differed from narrow-minded friends, and in- 
curred their censures for insuring a great benefit to his country. For 
his, Campbell’s, part, he should ever feel happy at the change in Peel's 
opinions, and concede to him heartfelt thanks ‘for the act, as well as 
esteem the sacrifice he had made of party, as one made for the public 
benefit. - - - 

Again and again he heard the minister attacked-for changing his. 
sentiments, and as often used similar arguments, insisting, too, that Peel 
was not bound to go out of office unless a majority of the House of Com- 
mons were against him. He was rather constrained to remain in place 
for the purpose of carrying the measure of Emancipation, and not because 
he had once thought as his friends did—ought he to suffer the good in- 
tended, to be marred for the sake of his party? The alteration in Peel’s 
ir} had been from wrong to right principles, he had not acted as some 

ad done, and gone over from right to wrong, sacrificing liberal and 
enlarged to narrow and selfish views. Peel, in advocating Emanci- 
pation, had done nothing of this kind, and was entitled to be judged 
fairly on that particular measure, by the good the change in his sentiments 
would confer upon the community, and not by Whig or Tory partialities, 
Thus Campbell showed nothing of the spirit of party upon this question. 
Again and again I heard him allude to it, and almost in the same terms. 
There can be no doubt that he spoke from his own conviction of the in- 
justice of Peel giving up to party cabal the completion of a measure then 
deemed necessary to the peace of Ireland, as well as essential to the 
freedom of the citizen. Campbell did not deny that Peel’s former party 
might complain, but that was not the point where a public benefit was 
the question. Peel’s want of foresight might be a constitutional failing ; 
foresight had been denied to many characters of eminence—it was re- 
markably wanting in numberless instances in the transactions of persons: 
in ordinary life, and might be wanting in a statesman as well as in any 
similar individual who possessed the other qualifications for office. If so, 
it was a misfortune, not a crime, and despite the misfortune the good had 
been done, the true sense of the thing had become visible in_time to effect 
what was wanted. It was singular that Campbell thus strenuously defended 
this statesman in those days upon the very point on which, since he has 
been deceased—the statesman has shown more striking lapses. It was 
singular too that a Whig so zealous as Campbell, should become Peel’s 
champion, when, by so many of the Tory party, his conduct was placed 
on the list of unquestionable equivocations. 
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PAQUERETTE: THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 
A STORY OF PARIS LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHANTILLY,” &c. 
==. 


Cuapter VIII, 
“ PAUVRE JACQUES.” 


‘| wap thus been for some time without paying my visit to the young 
man, and when at length, by dint of self-reproach and self-encouragement, 
I had brought myself to a decision that I would without delay repair to 
his mausarde, it was with a kind of vague and undefined dread upon m 
mind that late one evening I did so. To my surprise I found him, al- 
though at so late an hour, seated at his easel, evidently greatly improved 
both in health and spirits, for he was whistling a lively air when | en- 
tered, and when I advanced near to him my wonder grew to find the 
blue-winged Azurine, the Mecca pigeon which I myself had sold some 
time before, perched upon the elbow of his chair, and playfully pecking 
at a cherry which he was holding at arm’s length. On the table by his 
side stood a basket of costly fruits, and a flacon of rich Spanish wine ; 
and instead of the gentle reproach which I had so much dreaded on my 
entrance, he courteously accosted me with a pressing request to partake 
of the fruit and wine which was spread out beside him. 

‘‘ He doubtless caught the expression of wonder which my countenance 
conveyed, for he said, while he coloured up to the very forehead, 

“*JT have had a return of good fortune since you came to see me last, 
Georgette. A friend has been to visit me, and has met with such good 
success in the sale of those drawings which you could not dispose of at 
any price, that all my courage has returned to make me work with re- 
doubled ardour; and see, my sweet Azurine has returned again, all the 
more loving and beloved for her short absence.’ And then, evidently to 
hide his embarrassment, he took the bird upon his finger, and while kissing 
its open beak, stroked down its variegated feathers, which flashed as the 
light fell upon them with the many-coloured tints of the rainbow. 

“T stayed but a few moments, for I felt in some measure wounded by 
the want of confidence on the part of Louis, for he well knew that I must 
be quite aware that he had no friend save myself and Paquerette. I was 
hastening to seek her, for again was I assailed by all my fearful suspicions, 
when I met her on the threshold, hurrying forth seemingly in the greatest 
haste, but I stopped her perforce. ‘The glance with which she greeted 
me had lost, methought, much of its usual gentleness. Her brow was 
flushed to crimson, and when she spoke, the tones of her voice trembled 
with emotion. 

“* Thou hast deceived me, Georgette,’ said she; ‘thou hast played me 
false. Louis has been in want, in woe, in wretchedness, and thou didst 
not tell me. ’ [was well I grew distrustful, and went myself to seek, or 
he might else have died. *Twas an unkindly act to use disguise towards 
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me—his own in heart, and mind, and soul—to me, to whom the past is 
but the memory of him—the future, but the dream of what he is to be. 
Is he to want, Georgette ? Have I not limbs, and eyes, and ears, ay, 
and a tongue, wherewithal to beg if it should be needful!’ 

‘* | could not but smile, although in sadness, as I looked upon the frail 
form and pale cheek of the maiden who spoke these words, but I said 
nothing, for I knew that it would be useless to argue with a passion 
like hers. 

“TI could not doubt, however, that she was the friend of whom Louis 
had spoken. I could not but admire the perseverance which had enabled 
her to obtain success, where I, with all my good will, had so signally 
failed ; and yet I felt a kind of involuntary misgiving that all was not 
clear and right, for I knew that Paquerette would hesitate at no sa- 
crifice, however great, to procure the slightest comfort or indulgence 
for Louis. An indescribable feeling of sadness overcame me as [| ex~- 
claimed, 

“¢¢ Poor Paquerette! and what can you do t0 aid-him in the strait to 
which he is brought ?’ 

“¢See what | have done already,’ returned she, with glowing cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, as she drew from beneath her shawl a huge uncouth 
canvass bag which she was ing. ‘Look, ’tis the price of the draw- 
ings which thou, despite of thy best endeavours, couldst not sell. Ah ! it 
well nigh broke his hoa when thou didst return to tell him that his 
work had been despised, and that thou couldst find no buyer. But now 
this fear is removed, for I could dispose of all that he oth ever find time 
to execute. Were that ten times as many, I could find a purchaser for 
all ! 

‘“‘T was astonished at all I heard, the more so when in a moment of 
exultation she placed the bag in my hand. Its weight was tremendous, 
and from a feeling of curiosity natural enough under such circumstances, 
I withdrew the string to examine its contents. Jt was mostextraordinary. 
The bag was almost wholly filled with the large heavy two-sous pieces 
and other copper coin, with but few, a very few, pieces of silver scattered 
among them. To my exclamation of astonishment at this, she replied 
by a crimson blush oul a slight laugh of embarrassment, and said, as she 
snatched the bag hastily from my hand, ‘that the purchaser of Louis’s 
drawings had evidently a wish to be rid of this petite monnaie, and 
always paid her for them in this manner.’ 

“She hurried away, pretexting the lateness of the hour, and the having 
to procure for Louis several little delicacies which, with the wayward 
fancy peculiar to convalescence, he had demanded, heedless of the expense 
or trouble to be used in obtaining them. 

“This adventure made me more wretched than ever. All kinds of 
suspicions, some of them of the wildest nature, floated by turns through 
my brain ; but wild and improbable as they appeared to me when rejected, 
yet did they fall far short of the reality. I now began to feel all the 
weight of the responsibility which I had incurred by consenting to become 
the confidant of the love of this guileless maiden, who, from her very 
innocence and freedom from suspicion of evil, might be led into the way 
of darkness, and be lost for ever. I determined then, although the 
measure cost me much, to reveal the whole affair to Francoise. Rude 
and uncouth as she was in manner, yet had she ever been the kind and 
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disinterested protectress of Paquerette. She was,: therefore, the most 
fitting person to interfere with the conduct and habits of the maiden, and 
why then should I any longer bear the sole responsibility ? It was thus 
I reasoned as I went along, and by the time I had reached the street 
where she resided, I had argued myself into sufficient courage to enter 
at once upon the eur 084 
“That very day there was a-grand festival in Paris. The grandest 
t which had been seen for many years. It was the triumphal 
entry into the city of the emperor and his victorious army, after one of 
his most glorious campaigns. The streets were impassable. Crowds, 
eager joyous, lined the whole length of the Boulevards, and 
choked up every avenue which led to them; and it was not till I was 
completely wearied, that I at last found myself standing before the gate 
of the mansion wherein the worthy matron resided, _I knew that upon 
occasions like the present, she never permitted either of her young 
charges to stir abroad, and I therefore felt sure of obtaining a quiet 
hearing, as upon such a day there was likewise little chance of our being 
disturbed by idle and gossipping reper I found both Melanie and 
her mother standing on the threshold of the great gate, which opened 
into the courtyard; I thought, at first, that it might be to catch what 
slight glimpses of the féte could be obtained from the end of the 
retired street in which they lived. But as I drew near, I found that they 
were gazing right and left up and down the street, apparently in the 
greatest. agitation. The old woman was wringing her hands in agony, 
while Melanie would, every now and then, be smoothing down her hair, 
and shaking out her dress behind, run upon tiptoe into the middle of the 
pavement, and, after looking earnestly in every direction, shake her head 
mournfully, and run back again to her station by her mother’s side. 

“They both flew forward to meet me as I approached, and, without 
allowing me the time to speak, Frangoise exclaimed, in breathless haste, 

“*¢ Where is she ?—where didst thou leave her, Georgette ?—what has 
befallen her that she comes not home with thee ? 

“<?Tis Paquerette of whom my mother is inquiring,’ said Melanie, in 
answer to the look of utter unconsciousness with which I had listened to 
this speech, ‘ surely thou hast seen her since noon?” 

“T replied in the negative. 

“* Then may the God of Heaven protect her!’ exclaimed Melanie, 
bursting into tears, ‘ she has been abroad since noon—and see, alread 
night is coming on. We know not whither she is gone, nor if she will 
ever return.’ 

“T endeavoured to soothe and pacify these kind-hearted beings with as 
many specious reasonings as [ could at the moment muster. Neverthe- 
less, my heart failed me. Here was another knot in this complicated 
drama, which it seemed as if I were expected to unloose, for both my 
questioners were loud in their ‘supplications for aid in their dilemma. 
Searcely knowing what I expected, I mounted, with the speed of light- 
ning, to her chamber. Perhaps she had fled with Louis! Perhaps, after 
all my confidence in her rectitude and integrity, might she have proved 
herself worthless! I doubted not, if such were the case, I should find 
some clue to the direction she had taken, some token whereby I might 
be enabled to conjecture her intention in her own little chamber. I 
dreaded to find the least scrap of paper bearing her handwriting, which 
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might render whateyer step she had taken no longer dubions, and J 
entered the mausarde with a beating heart. Every thing was in the 
same state as when pines Toe Reid my sanoligs ae Sat aREE MND BPS 
heard the strange avowal of her passion from her,own lips, as we had 
sat together side-by-side upon the edge of that snowy bed: the carved 
lutrin, the antique elbow-chair, still occupied the same place wherein I 
had before beheld them, surrounded by a whole parterre of flowers, 

“‘ My very breathing was suddenl ked as I beheld, leaning against 
the white-washed wall, the large blue portfolio which I so. well remem- 
bered to have belonged to Louis, and which I had myself carried full of 
his drawings to every printseller I could find, in my strenuous endeavours 
to meet with a purchaser of any one of its contents. I opened it, and 
felt the blood rush in a torrent to my brow, and my sight for an instant 
failed me. It was still as fullas when I] had grown so weary carrying it 
beneath my arm! Not one was missing! I knew them all so well that 
I could at once have answered for this, for had ] not turned them over 
twenty times while seeking to find a bidder ? 

“ Then it was as I had dreaded. Paquerette had raised the money by 
other means than those which Louis had imagined to be the case; for 
here was evidence sufficient to convince me that his labour had had no 
share in producing the money she had shown me. 

“T descended with a heavy heart, and my mind filled with all kinds of 
dreamy terror. 1 knew not which way to turn for advice or assistance, 
as to the best means of procuring tidings concerning Paquerette. 

‘I repaired, as a first chance, although with but little hope, to the 
house of Louis. The porter’s answer to my inquiries were all satisfactory 
in one point of view, - sale adding to the perplexity which I already 
felt. Louis was at home as usual, such was the information given. He has 
not stirred out the whole of that day, indeed he was still much too weak 
and ill to go abroad. The old man added further, that the little maiden 
who. generally came each day to see him had not been that morning, 
owing, eS to the féte and crowded streets. 

‘*T did not attempt to gain any information, nor even any conjecture 
from Louis himself. It would be a useless measure, for there could be no 
doubt that whatever might be the step which Paquerette had taken, she 
was acting entirely without his ae ey and that she was deceiving him 
as to the sources of her sudden wealth. Moreover, it would appear as if 
she had grown wiser latterly, and was determined to keep her own counsel, 
for she had not even hinted to me, nor let slip the least sentence which 
could put me in the way of discovering her secret. I knew not whither 
to bend my steps. I dared not’ even decide upon the road I ought to 
take, fearful lest it might lead me still further from Paquerette. 

‘Sometimes, when I think now of those events pos. reflect upon the 
hair-breadth chances which combined in the end to insure my success, I 
cannot help believing that Providence had taken the wayward orphan 
under especial care and protection. I know not what spirit prompted me, 
there were many directions which | might have taken on leaving that street, 
but I was involuntarily drawn into the stream of gazers that were hurry- 
ing towards the Place de Louis Quinze. 1! had no distinct object in view. 
I crept along without knowing whither I was bent, and hopeless and 

wretched I followed the crowd, until I found myself midway up the 
Champs Elysees. Here all was uproar and confusion, and I soon gave 
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as desperate any chance I might have fancied I possessed of recognisi 
Pe hn Eat she potltd dhasanon che’ to oak Ree 
which came thronging from all of the capital completely choked up 
every channel,-‘and I saw myself compelled to follow the stream of plea- 
sure-seekers, although my heart was faint with alarm and apprehension, 
and my thoughts were Far enough away from the scenes of mirth and 
festivity everywhere going on around me. However, by sheer compulsion 
I wandered on, borne along by numbers rather than walking, until pant- 
ing and breathless, I found myself carried to the extremest verge of the 
festivities, where the pressure gradually diminishing, left me at length 
free and at liberty to strike off in whatever Sinatinat might choose. 

“T was too weary to be able to proceed further for a short , sol 
diverged into one of the dark alleys beneath the trees, where the silence 
and comparative solitude seemed perfect heaven after the stunning noise 
and heat and dust of the scene I had just quitted. I sat myself down at 
the foot of one of the tall elms just to breathe for an instant, ere I disposed 
myself to turn and seek my home through one of the by-streets of the 
Faubourg. : 

‘I had remained for some time thus with my elbows resting on my 
knees, and my face buried in my hands, and was thinking of Paquerette, 
while I vr | mechanically from time to time down the broad avenue, 
which at the moment seemed all on fire with the blaze of light from the 
long line of splendid illuminations. But here where I had chosen to rest, 
all was dark and silent, the very glare from without the line of trees but 
served to make the spot appear more gloomy and deserted. 

‘Here then did I sit for awhile, musing on the strange destiny which 
had made me thus, and without any of my own seeking, the guardian of 
the youth of Paquerette, and at that moment so sad and weary did I feel, 
that the self-imposed responsibility weighed like lead upon my very soul. 
[had often, but in vain, endeavoured to throw off the influence which she 
had, unknown even to herself, held over me ever since the confidence to 
which I had listened on that moonlight evening in the little chamber. 
Many and many a time had I been upon the — of revealing the secret 
to Frangoise, but there seemed a fatality attending the disclosure I —— 
to make, for upon each occasion some unlooked-for circumstance or other 
had always occurred to prevent it. Even this very day had I not set 
forth from home expressly to seek the good woman with this same inten- 
tion, and yet here I was still with that secret in my bosom, and sinking 
yet more deeply into the mysteries of her strange and startling fancies. 

“ Sometimes I had struggled against my own heart, I had felt indignant 
with my own want of courage, which suffered me to be thus enthralled, 
and then I would vowto shake off this influence, but when I once mentioned 
by chance, the sensations which I experienced to my poor grandmother, 
she shook her head, and answered that it would be useless to strive 
against this thraldom, for that this peculiar influence was a mysterious 
attribute with those who were fated to die early and of a violent death. 

“The memory of these words had often made me shudder as I g 
upon the cold, pale brow, and eyes of wondrous lustre, which distinguished 
Paquerette, and the thin pale cheek, too, over which from time to time 
passed a faint hectic blush, which would steal gradually away while yet 
the gazer marvelled at its beauty. 
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who appeared ne gating struggling in the midst, while I could 
now distinctly hear the rude brutal joke of the drunken reveller mingle 
with the milder and more supplicating tones of the more quiet and better 


i 


“« Presently, while I yet remained gazing almost in terror at the scene, 
and hoping the mob would pass away in another direction, a group 
of two or three individuals, wearing the idolised uniform of the em- 
peror’s guard, drew close to my side, sepgligesie idly Gh amare 

iti ock up the 


vowed and swore, with many a of laughter, that 
they would thus obtain what neither threats nor supplications had 
been able to effect. By this time I had grown alarmed beyond 
measure, and begged hard to be allowed to pass, but neither my prayers 
nor tears, for I need not feel shame to confess that such was the state of 
nervousness into which I had previously worked myself, that this new 
terror coming upon me at ea moment, completely overset all my 
wonted courage and presence of mind, could aid me. Nought availed: I 
was com to remain, and had it not been for the kind courtesy of one 
of the group, I should have been forced back among the crowd ; the thing 
of all others which I most dreaded. But he, although loud and boisterous 
in his mirth like the rest, seemed to take pity on my distress, and bidding 
me station myself against the tree, he threw his arm around the trunk, 
and I thus stood in comparative security awaiting the event. Scarcely 
had I the time to breathe my thanks to the youth ere the mob had reached 
us, but, contrary to my anticipations, not the slightest took 
place on the discovery of the living barrier formed by my laughing com- 
panions. On the contrary, a loud shout was raised at sight of them, and 
a cry of ‘ Vive la garde!’ while not one attempted to advance an inch 
further. Here then they halted, and as the glare of light from the broad 
avenue fell at intervals through the openings in the trees, I could discern 
that the object of all this turmoil was a female whose thin slight form, 
clad in white, shone out conspicuously amid the darkness. Terrified as 
I was, I could en ne none of those who  aneag a 
closely, offered to lay a rude finger even upon her dress, but each one 
kept at a certain os se thus forming abisdof ting, of which she occu- 
pied. the centre, and from whence there was no hope, no possibility of 
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~ “© As they drew up a eee ae The 

girl stood in the midst, silent and motionless, save that with a nervous 
movement she clasped her hands, and let them fall before her, while her 
whole frame bent suddenly forward as of one about to kneel. | But she 
recovered herself, however, and then, putting her hand across her brow, 
she raised her head seemingly to look eagerly right and left for an open- 
ing among the crowd. But none gave way to allow her to none 
Hey a single word of encouragement—there was, in fact, a death- 
like silence, that you might hear her long and hard-drawn breathing. My 
heart swelled with pity for the poor niaiden, although I was in ignorance 
of the motive by which her tormentors were actuated. I would have 
given a great deal to have obtained a glimpse of her countenance, and so 
interested had I become in this adventure, that the very motive of my 
being abroad, alone, and at such an hour, was, for the moment, entirely 
banished from my memory. The young officer who had so kindly pro- 
tected me, seemed moved to compassion by her situation, for he suddenly 
quitted his station, and, taking her by the hand, led her gently forward 
and placed her against the tree. Then might I have escaped, for ‘this 
sudden movement on his part made me free, but I thought not of depar- 
ture, every feeling had become engrossed by the scene to which I was 
thus so unexpectedly compelled to become a witness. I saw the youth 
bend fetus ast whisper in the maiden’s ear. His voice was soft and 
gentle, but I now s so close that I could hear each word he uttered : 

“*Damsel,’ said he, ‘fear not, none will seck to harm thee—give us 
but one—thou know’st that single one thou hast just concealed, and I 
pledge my honour that thou shalt depart quietly, and I myself will escort 
thee through the streets in safety.’ 

“She breathed not a word in reply, but remained with her head bent 
low and her hands clasped over her bosom. But he seemed not to heed 
her silence, for he turned to the group, and said aloud— 

“* The maiden consents to give us this one again, and I have pledged 
my honour, that when it shall be over she shall depart in freedom and un- 
molested, and if any man should dare to oppose her course, it is to me 
that he will have to answer for his insolence.’ 

“ Again, by way of answer and assent to the terms proposed, did the 
ery of ‘ Vive la garde!” replace the low murmur which was beginning to 
rise, and again all was still and silent as before. 

“The poor girl seemed still to be much agitated. I could hear the low 
sobs burst from her bosom, as she caught the young soldier’s arm, implor- 
ing him not to desert her at that moment. But he could do nought else 
than utter two or three words of hope and encouragement. He then 
again withdrew to his station by my side, and she once more stood alone. 
It was then that I beheld her make one desperate effort, one deadly strug- 
gle against the terror which had assailed-her, and it was not made in 
vain. The conquest was achieved, and after uttering a few prelimina 
notes to try the pitch and strength of her voice, she broke forth wi 
impassioned sweetness into that most beautiful air, ‘ Pauvre Jacques!’ 

“ Oh, that rich sweet voice—those clear and melancholy tones—the 
deep heart-rending pathos of each note! Those accents fell from her 

arted lips sad and mournful, like the echo of the distant waterfall. 
one could describe the effect of that simple yet passionate strain sang, 
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as it was amid the darkness upon the invisible listeners. I could hear the 
stifled sigh, the low convulsive sob gush forth from the rude breast of 
many & one around me, and those who uttered a word of admiration spoke 


“ But I, although tender-hearted to a one over whom music — 
hath ever held a potent spell—one who would have found it hard to have 
listened without tears to that touching ballad, even when sung by an un- 
cultivated voice—I shed not a tear, for I could not weep! A chill—a 
deadly sickness—a giddiness of the brain, came over me, and had it not 
been for the protecting arm of the officer, I should have sunk upon 
the earth ! And yet listened to the = I stirred not a limb, although 
iolently that the young man courteously raised the shawl 
upon my shoulders, thinking that I was suffering from the cold. 

“The song ceased, and then there was a murmur of admiration from 
among the crowd, and then a louder expression of gratitude, and finally 
a tremendous heartfelt burst of applause, at which the maiden seemed to 
shrink within herself, and to recoil, probably with a renewal of the terror 
she had felt before. But there was no cause for alarm ; the. word of 
honour had been given, and each one seemed to regard it as a binding 

. No one among the crowd pressed her further, although by the 
slowness with which they d it was evidently with regret. 

“ A shower of coin had fallen around the maiden, but she offered not to 
ne it from the ren —— my young champion ence a to her 
mgt ng his , an stooping on ben nee to 
Séllark asastiened pe we within rie, rt , 

“The mob slowly withdrew while this was enacting ; I alone moved not 
from where I stood, but kept my eyes fixed on the trembling form of the 
poor —— nt though I had felt a fear that she would have sought. to 
esca ight. 

- vA the young soldier had filled his shako, he asked the maiden 
what were her usual means of conveying it from the place. 

* Without uttering a word in reply, tr held out a coarse canvass-bag 
which she had held concealed beneath her shawl ; but there was more, 
, much more than the bag would contain, so she -was compelled to loosen 
the little handkerchief from her throat to receive the rest. The knot was 
ap ly difficult to unloose, and I saw the youth kindly endeavour to 

her. Her back was towards me, and I could not as yet: see her face, 
but I could perceive by the sudden start which she gave when he sought 
to look upon her features, that he was defeated in his purpose, and that 
he beheld her not. . 

* All this I saw and noted with a minute observance that has often since 
that hour strack me with astonishment. When at length she was prepared 
to leave the spot, the young man gently and with politeness reminded 
her of his promise to escort her héme, at. whatever distance that home 
might be. He drew her arm within his own, and was about to move 
away, when he turned and saw me still standing there gazing on them 
in wild mute agony, and said courteously, 

“ * My protection must also be at the service of this other maiden. 
It is but just that as I was the cause of her delay, I shoul myself 

ible that no harm should betide her.’” 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL E. NAPIER. 
CuaprTer V, 


KAFFIR HUNTING IN KAFFIRLAND. 


“ As for the rest, 
’Tis powder and ball suits these savages best ; 
You may cant about mission and civilisation, 
My plan is to shoot or enslave the whole el 
RINGLE, 


Tue first truce ted to Sandilla had long since terminated; a 
second suspension of hostilities was at his urgent request acceded to, and 
this had likewise nearly expired, without any signs of the promised con- 
ditions of peace having as yet been fulfilled, 

Day after day passed in anxious expectation of a forward move, but 

ht save negotiations, missionary consultations, conferences, and 
embassies followed each other in rapid succession ; the object on the part 
of these wily savages being evidently to procrastinate and gain time, in 
order to drive off and secure their ill-gotten booty ; for the numerous 
flocks and herds of which they had ‘feloniously plundered the colony, 
were most probably, during all this delay, rapidly progressing pas. 
Kreli’s country. 

In the meanwhile, the summer of these regions was fast advancing, 
and the heat becoming more and more intense, whilst the herbage—on 
which all in this country depends for the sustenance of horses and cattle ; 
in other words, for the practicability of military movements—was wither- 
ing, like our hopes, under the power of a vertical sun, whose scorching 
rays, darting on our frail canvass tenements, kept us during the day at 
the average comfortable temperaturé of about 120 degrees; whilst at 
night, or after rain, the glass would not unfrequently in the course of a 
very short time fal] some fifty or sixty degrees ! 

us passed away the sultry month of November, bringing with it no 
other results save the surrender of Macomo with his family, that of some 
bundles of assegais, a few rusty firelocks, with a small number of starved 
cattle, and raw-boned, sore-backed ponies.* 

At last, even the general’s patience became fairly exhausted ; he vowed, 
in spite-of the missionaries, that he would stand no more humbug, where- 
upon Mr. Sandilla (who had hitherto remained very quietly bivouacked 
on a height overlooking our camp) took up his blanket and limped+ off 
into the bush. 

It was now determined on—when too late—to obtain from the Kaffirs 
by force what diplomacy had failed to effect ; but the savages, meanwhile, 
had not been asleep, and the greater part of the stolen colonial herds 


* In consequence of being ridden without a saddle, the Kaffir horses have 
mostly sore backs. 
¢ Sandilla has from his birth been a cripple, one of his legs being withered up. 
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were then, no doubt, “ ruminating” on their captive lot in the far distant 
pastures beyond the K 

In consequence of hs above resolution,—instead of a simultaneous 
advance of three or four strong columns,—the usual system of petty 
frontier warfare was again commenced, in a partial skirmishing, carried 
me Bt or commandos, sent to scour the enemy’s country in quest 
of more than Kaffrs. * * * * * 

The last day of November passed in the usual routine of camp 
salen and amusements. To a burning day of more than usual tro- 

ical heat, had succeeded the mild influence of a temperate zone ; whilst 
the bright sun sank below the horizon, gilding with its oe ra 
the snowy whiteness of the camp, the distant lowing of numerous vide, 
returning for the night from their several s to the precincts of the 
kraal, added to the rural peacefulness of the scene; and as the shades of 
evening slowly gathered around, the shrill sound of bugles to the tune of 
“The Roast f of Old England” announced that important operations 
were now contemplated at the capacious mess-tent, which formed such a 
icuous object in the camp, where a hungry party were soon 
assembled and doing ample justice to all the “delicacies of the season.” 

The cloth had removed, and the bottle was circling briskly 
around, when, with port erect and cane in hand, the serjeant on duty 
éntered with the “ division orders” of the day, which now, for the first 
time, announced the resumption of hostilities, and directed three strong 
columns to parade at two a.m. the following morning. Leia toy 

This welcome intelligence allowing but little time for sleep, the party 
speedily broke up to obtain what repose they could, leaving strict in- 
junctions with the mess-waiter to have coffee in readiness at half-past 
one in the morning; at which early hour we were in assembled, 

h in far different costumes from those of the preceding night. 

nc oie a a heat . cold, and vice vers, is a 
mark Heme ity of this c , though, strange to say, most salu- 
brious climate, in which one mer, Prowa. ~ . vow sind with equal 
impunity, sleep under the bush at the mercy of dew and rain, or expose 
oneself during all hours of the day to the fiery heat of a vertical sun. 

On the present occasion a most grilling hot day, or, as we termed it, - 
“a regular frizzler,” was succeeded by a night as bitterly cold; and 
pea-jackets, cloaks, and woollen comforters, were now in general request, 
whilst we assiduously comforted the inward man with good hot coffee, 
backed by substantial slices of cold beef and ham. 

The appointed hour had arrived; a bright moon shone on the dense 
ae 80 silently assembled, and remaining in such noiseless expecta- 
tion, : 

From camp to camp, through the foul of night 
The hum Phe d em, de stilly hw A rg ag 


That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch. 


The expedition was divided into three distinct parties, destined 
simultaneously to sweep the whole country between the Chumie and the 
Amaitola co-operating for this p , with the 91st regiment 
stationed at Fort Cox in the vicinity of Bum’s Hill, on the lower slope 
of those mountains. 

. For an account of our proceedings on this occasion, and which may 
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likewise serve as @ general specimen of other “commandos and patroles,” 
I beg to refer to the following letter, written immediately after the 
occurrence of what it attempts to describe.* 


“ Camp, Block Drift, December 1, 1846. 

*¢ At two o'clock in the morning, by the light of a bright moon, the 

e moved off in the most perfect silence ; the right column, under 
Colonel Johnstone of the 27th, was to sweep eight or ten miles to the 
right of the camp, in a south-easterly direction. Colonel Erskine, with 
the 45th went eas towards Fort Cox, from which place a party 
under Colonel Campbell, of the 91st, was also to move out, whilst our 
column, commanded by Colonel Slade én person, proceeded to the north, 
along the right bank of the Chumie. w 

“ As our object was to levy ‘black mail’ rather than to destroy ‘ black- 
men,’ you can easily understand the reason of our extending thus; and 
the general, no doubt, actuated by humanity, and wishing to spare the 
enemy as much as possible, gave out the order that the latter were only 
to be shot if actually resisting, or making off with arms and cattle. 

“We followed the banks of the Chumie for about six miles, and when 
arrived near the spot where we were to cross, halted to give breath to 
the troops, and to await the first dawn of day. We could from hence 
distinctly see the fires of the enemy’s kraals in the dark kloofs and on 
the wooded heights crowning the opposite side of the stream, and, as 
you may imagine, longed to be stirrmg them up; meanwhile, advantage 
was taken of this short delay to make some preliminary arrangements 
for the approaching onset. 

“The cavalry, divided into five squads, was directed, on crossing the 
river, to otis out right and left like a fan; the irregulars of foot: 
Totties and Fingoes, I told off likewise into five separate companies, each 
to follow, as closely as possible, a party of the cavalry, from whom they 
were to receive the captured herds, to be again by them handed back to 
the 90th regiment, who were to be posted on a high ridge, marked as 
the general rendezvous, whither the cattle were to be driven when 
taken from the enemy, and on which point the skirmishers might fall 
back, if overmatched by the Kaffirs. 

“ All these preliminaries being duly settled, and as day began to dawn 
apace, the column again advanced, but had not gone 200 yards, when on 
this side of the Chumie, contrary to our expectations, we suddenly came 
on a large kraal, teeming with cattle. 

. Every attempt at further concealment was now useless ; like hounds 
striking on a fresh scent, the irregulars were soon amongst the herd, and 
blazing away with all their might ; for the Kaffirs, as usual, showed 
fight in defence of their cattle. A few lives were consequently lost, and, 
strange to say, the very first discharge knocked over two rather eminent 
Kaffirs, one named Yokah, the chief councillor of Sandilla, and his bro- 


* The account of an oceurrence of this description by one personall ~ 0 om 
in it, must of course be very imperfect ; the narrator, generally speaking, be 
able merely to witness what takes place within the narrow orb of which he 
necessarily becomes the centre, and (as in the relation of all personal adventures) 
he thereby unavoidably lays himself open to the serious charge of egotism. The 
author trusts to the above extenuating circumstances, for the reader's indulgence 
during the ensuing narrative. 














































secured, but we expected to 
find ce rt numbers on the other side of the river, in following u 
which no time was to be lost, as the firing must have already 
the whole neighbourhood, and unless we were now very quick in our 
movements, every bullock would most assuredly be driven to the hills or 
~~ woe w “eS were vain to f inmepelar sr cy aan 
i lectin corps and irre rse, on at a 
gall Pe a sistbouring ed ; we dashed into the river, and flounderin 
over large rocks and stones, which threw several of the horses, succeed 
at last in reaching the opposite bank, where we found, as I had aS 
lots todo. We were luckily yet in time to arrive at several kraals before 
the cattle had been ‘driven out; these were speedily captured amidst a 
great deal of noise and smoke, the whizzing of a few assegais, and 
whistling of bullets; the Hottentots and Fin however, being close 
at our heels, took possession of the prizes, and we pushed on as hard as 
we could gallop after such as had already escaped, to the lively tune of 
pop-poppiog all around us, for Hottentots will on such occasions expend 
er and ball, whether they see an enemy or not. "er 
“The scene became now most exciting ; in fact, a regular ‘ Kaffir’ as 
well as ‘cattle’ hunt. According to previous arrangement, the horse- 
men spread out in small parties, and at the head of a dozen of the Cape 
mounted rifles, | ‘tallyho'd’ a flying herd; the little ‘ Totty’ riflemen 
rode like aa each striving to be foremost, but not one of the 
eep 


party could with my raw-boned ex * Nagpoor,’ who 
pare me splendidly, clearing forte ara and scrambling up and 
down ravines in such first-rate style, that I soon parted company witlr 
my escort, and came up, unattended, with a | flock of cattle just 
entering the bush, and driven by three mounted Kaffirs 

** My confounded horse had become so excited during the chase, that he 
no longer obeyed the bit ; it was impossible either to stop or turn him. 
The Kaffirs seemed half disposed to show a front, and though in a horrid 
funk, 1 was, like Johnny Gilpin, ‘nolens volens,’ borne along by my 
fiery steed ; I was now within fifty yards of these ugly looking customers, 

there was nothing left for it, but to charge rascals ; therefore, 
putting the best face on the matter, and getting my hog-spear in rest, 
with a ‘ view halloo’ I rode, in spite of myself, slap at them ; they, how- 
ever, at this juncture, to my inexpressible satisfaction, turned tail, and 
skulked into the bush. 

* After at last succeeding in pulling up my horse, I man to head the 
drove of cattle, sa pte pooner ec! ta some of the Cape corps, 
who had just arrived. It was now broad daylight, and a precisely simi 
scene to what I had a few days before witnessed, when on patrol with 
Colonel Somerset’s division, here again recurred. Far as the eye could 
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», when uninterrupted by hill or bush, might be seen herds of cattle 
Bg er he rl whistle of the Kaffirs, and hotl ued by our 
' : dom ie ‘lasing: - thing as they eras 

ere hurrying in their wake, blazing away at e ing as theya 
firing K hr cob vicaine tin aeeelaniaiale tented aie ipsiahe 
ance. Meanwhile, the 90th, as if disdaining to participate in such igno- 
ble warfare, had quietly marched to the brow of a commanding eminence, 
_ from wlience, as passive spectators, they looked down on all this ‘inglo 

rious ‘ cattle- y 

__ Iwas now joined by my young commandant of irregular horse, who, 
after having settled Mr. Yokah’s account, and spread his sable horsemen 
o'er the plain, being himself better mounted, had pushed on to see the 
fun, and to have the-chance of another shot with the rifle which had 
lately Jone such good service. With a few of the Cape corps we now 
dashed down a deep ravine and up the opposite bank, having marked 
a second flock of oxen which had actually entered the bush ; it was, how- 
ever, luckily, not very thick, and we succeeded in bringing out this fresh 
lot, which was in like manner handed back to the rear. 

“Collecting as many stragglers as possible, we next galloped towards 
the smoke issuing from some kraals a couple of miles off, across an open 
country, but found we were too late, capturing, however, on our way @ 
few horses. nse ye. I from this unsuccessful ‘ cast,’ we struck on the 
‘spoor™ of a large flock, whose track was distinctly marked on thedewy 

rass, and which appeared to have been driven towards the Chumie Hills, 
This. r we rapidly followed up for several miles, till entering an 
entangled, wooded, and hilly country ; we were here joined by a cou 
of officers and some of the 7th Dragoons, who reported that forty or fifty 
Kaffirs were in a wooded valley close by, and had defied them to come 
into the bush and fight, which invitation the small party of course 
politely declined. 

¥ Whilst we were consulting what was now best to be done, I saw.a fine 
ox close to the edge of the cover about 200 yards off, with a Kaffir on 
horseback driving it slowly along. This was evidently intended as,a 
decoy ; the Kaffirs being close at in the thicket, meant no doubt to 
have given us a taste of their assegais had we pounced directly on, the 
bait. Determined, however, to out-manceuvre them, we extended. our 
line ; a little firing took place at such of the enemy as showed themselves 
onthe outskirts of the bush, one Kaffir was shot through the body, 
another was knocked over by the ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel’ of the irregular 
horse, but scrambled away into the jungle, 

“ Meanwhile, I kept a steady look-out on the gentleman with the ox. 
He had now ven some distance from the covert, when screened by a 
swell in the ground I gradually approached unseen, and seizing a favour- 
able opportunity, suddenly put oy a at speed, cut off his retreat, and 
then ‘ yehoik’d’ him across a fine open piece of grass land in full sight 
of each party. We both rattled along at a pace which could not pose 
sibly last, but in which the training and hard condition of my horse soon 
told, for after a sharp run ‘in view,’ the Kaffir began to show 
of distress, whilst my steed was still fresh and well in hand ; there was, 





* A colonial term, meaning the traces left on the ground by the footstepa of 
men or animals. ' 








































my might, and urging my horse to his utmost speed, drove the spear- 

ty fg folds of the kaross, right between the shoulder- 

blades, into his brawny back. The savage, without uttering a sound, 

but still grasping his assegai, pitched forward off his horse, 2p ey 

me as he fell a vengeful look of mingled hatred and pain which I 

not readily forget; it was that demoniac expression which, in his grand 
i of the ‘Last Judgment,’ Michael Angelo portrays as they are 

from aloft, on the distorted countenances of fa accursed. 

“ At this critical moment, whilst endeavouring to pull up (for the bushes 
precluded the possibility in true eaeveane a: of turning off after deli- 
vering the spear) the curb-chain snapped, and my fiery brute of a horse be- 
came quite unmanageable ; maddened by the excitement of the chase he 
ill wildly followed the now riderless Kaffir steed, dashed down the face 
of the steep, thickly-wooded declivity in our front, ing me through 
rickly mimosa shrubs, and nearly unhorsing me half-a-dozen times 
amidst their abrading thorns. Considering there were at the time lots 
in the bush, my position in this Mazeppa-like course was not 
the most enviable in the world, nor did I succeed in pulling up until 
reaching the bottom of the hill, when I vowed never again to trust 
myself ap ay 4 plea the back of such a runaway beast ! 

** By the time I had retraced my steps to the spot where the Kaffir had 
the bird was flown—had vanished into the bush; and no one who 
has not actually witnessed it would credit the quantity of ‘killing’ these 
fellows take, or the almost miraculous manner in which, after being even 
mortally wounded, they contrive to evade their pursuers and effect their 


cacape. 

“The stoical fortitude with which these savages endure pain is likewise 
most remarkable, and as an instance in pomt, I may mention that 
during the course of this day we came upon a Kaffir rolled up in his 
kaross, and seated under a mimosa bush; he had been shot through the 
body, evidently mortally, and thus silently awaited his fate, having first 
endeavoured to staunch the blood by cramming a handful of grass into the 
wound ' 

. “After this little scrimmage, we again followed up the cattle above 
alluded to, but on crowning a height, with our i we could distinetly 
see an immense herd of cattle three or four. miles a-head, in the act of 


REPRE 
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© When Hintza, the father of Kreli, and mount chief of the Amakosz, at- 
the war of 1835 to make his escape from Sir Harry Smith, he 
succeeded in so doing, after liaving been hurled off his horse by the latter, 

and through the back and in the leg. 
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ascending the Chumie Hills, As it was therefore useless to pursue them 
further, we turned, with the intention of going back to the general ren- 
dezvous. However, on our way thither, the Cape Corps Hottentots— 
who have the eyes of a hawk—espied about three miles off a number of 
oxen, and extending one half of my troop to the left, to cut off their re- 
treat, I immediately galloped on with the rest ; but you may imagine our 
gtirprise 4nd disappointment, on coming up with the herd, to find that 
they were cattle already secured by Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, of the 
91st, who had come out from Fort Cox to co-operate with our patrole. 
But I reached him just in the nick of time, for he was then partaking 
with his officers some cold meat and brandy-and-water, of which I oppor- 
tunely came in for a share. #8 of 

“ After a hearty ‘pic-nic’ breakfast, shifting the saddles from our more 
jaded horses to the backs of those captured from the Kaffirs, I took leave 
of my hospitable entertainers, and with the original party, consisting of 
an English serjeant and a few Hottentots of the Cape Corps Rifles, now 
started for the camp, to which our last sweep had brought us within ten or 
twelve miles. 

“On our way thither we sighted a Kaffir kraal on the opposite side of a 
wide ravine, near which was grazing a fine herd of cattle, with a number 
of armed Kaffirs, evidently on the gui vive. 

“<«’Tis a pity, sir, to go back empty-handed to camp,’ observed the 
serjeant, ‘ with those fine oxen so close at hand.’ 

«Can we manage to get another gallop out of our horses ?” said I. 

“The serjeant seemed to think this within the bounds of possibility; ‘let’s 
try, then,’ was the word, and in an instant the little Hottentots and their 
horses were roused to their mettle, and we were rattling down the side of 
the ravine and up the opposite ascent, with as much speed as if our nags 
oo not already carried us over some forty or fifty good miles of hill and 

e. 

“The Kaffirs did not await our approach, and although they attempted 
to drive off the herd into the bush, we were too quick for them ; the 
latter was headed and captured without firing a shot, and we next ran- 
sacked the huts of the kraal in quest of muskets and assegais. 

“The Hottentots wished to fire the whole ‘ boutique,’ But this, out of 
compassion to the women, I would not allow. These poor creatures dis- 
played the very fortitude of Spartan matrons ; whilst witnessing the loss of 
all their worldly goods, and the death of husbands and brothers, they 
never uttered a cry or shed a tear, but would sit silently and passively at 
the doors of their huts, until, in some other instances, actually driven away 
by the flames. The Kaffirs themselves are certainly ‘ game to the backbone,’ 
never, as I have before observed, crying out, however badly wounded, or 
even demanding quarter ; but merely pronouncing the name of their 
chief ere they give up the ghost; thus much must in justice be said in 
their favour ; but I suspect this to be their only redeeming quality, for a 
more ‘irreclaimable’ set of savages—as Sir B. d’Urban most justly desig- 
nated them—cannot possibly exist. 

“On reaching the camp about mid-day, I found a large assembled 
in the mess-tent of the 90th, where we discussed a hearty breakfast or 
rather tiffin, together with the morning’s ‘sport,’ amounting to 1500 head 
of captured cattle, and a few Kaffirs ‘expended,’ without any loss on our 
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past, for they” inowisdev® $i the’ enmnedicte defence of their herds— 
Se Ie aL? teste "ght," taytheh ti we bs 

“66 we | , 8 at pi ; ‘we have 

Bwo-wine WW bade Waten the colbuis! slisep, ws ave driven away 

colonial cattle,—we wish now to cultivate our fields, we wish for 


‘and we will fight no more!’ 
Pee ‘This ie most acute reasoning on the part of the Kaffirs, and there is 
no doubt, if they obtain their wish, but that they will leave the we 
at peace—until another opportunity of a npate shall present itself 
Such, at least, for the last half-century, has been their universal mode of 
oy ga to rob, murder, devastate, tire out our troops, and then sue 

a cessation of hostilities !” 

e + * * 

This last “stirring up” was, however, attended with the result of 
causing the surrender of Botman, a gigantic chief of the Gaikas,—great 
only in person, for his tribe was small and pre roe ; but spite of. a 
continuation of the above petty warfare, Sandilla ‘and Pato, with many 
other minor chiefs, continued to set our power and” just Claims at open 
defiance, till at last, a grand forward movement beyond the Kye, was 
resolved , for the purpose of fairly “ eating them up.”* ' 

The following memorandum, hastily written at the time, by an officer 
of rank in that expedition, will show the hardships an privations _ 
our troops underwent during this very trying service. ' 


JOURNAL OF A PATROLE BEYOND THE KYE, IN JANUARY, 1847. 


“ On the last day of the year 1846, after a patrole of about five days, 
we arrived in camp, and, on the 2nd of January, a strong detachment of 
about 2000 men, under the immediate superintendence of the governor, 
Sir P. Maitland, again started on the same service, It is customary-for 
each patrole (it being fatiguing work) to be relieved by another party, 
but as I take a ticket in each lottery, I started again in command of about 
1500 infantry. Our object is to make a combined movement with Colo- 
nel Somerset, who, with some cavalry, is already across the Kye River. 
We marched at eleven, halted for an hour at a place called Warden’s 
Fort, a burnt down post, established by Sir B. d’'Urban, and halted in a 
hailstorm, pieces of ice falling as large as a table-spoon. 

“ 3rd.—Marched at half-past four, a.m. ; scenery very beautiful ; on 
either bank of the Kye perpendicular rocks overhang the road, and 100 
Kaffirs, properly posted, might easily prevent our crossing at all, I 
never saw a more defensible ford. ‘The water was not above two feet 
deep, but ran rapidly, and the stones at the bottom were very large. 
The consequence was, that vast numbers of men rolled over, some lost 
their arms, and some, when down, had difficulty in sustaining themselves 

inst the current. We have only a few commissariat waggons with 

us, and many of these upset at the wrong side of the river. As we found 

that the waggons would be hours crossing the Kye, we mounted a tre- 

mendous ascent of about three miles and a half; here we halted as the 
could not get up. 

“ 4th.—-Marched at six ; halted at top of hill to breakfast ; marched 
from twelve to five. A level country, perfectly open for about twelve 








* A Kaffir expression, signifying to ruin or destroy, but chiefly applicable to 
the seizure of caitle. ‘ —- oo 
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miles, We halted at Butterworth, a missionary station, destroyed bythe 
Kaffirs. The country in its neighbourhood very highly cultivated, anda 
very large population of Fingoes surrounding it, 

*T rode round many of the Fingoe kraals in search of cheese and 
milk, but could get neither for money, or for what is here much more 
esteemed—tobacco. ‘This is surprising, considering that each village has 
about 150 cattle. The fields of Indian corn were mixed with coarse 
kidney-beans and a few unripe pumpkins. The commissariat was, as 
usual, so injudiciously man that this patrole was sent off with only 
two days’ flour and rice, and only five days’ biscuit. 1. look upon our 
conduct throughout this war, in a military point of view, as more primi-" 
tive even than that of the Kaffirs ; since leaving Graham’s Town, I have 
not seen fowl, duck, pig, game, or vegetables of any kind, until to-day. 

. * 5th.— We halted to enable the waggons and Colonel Somerset’s pa- 
trole to come up ; on one side might be seen B—— and F--—, with 
little bits of tobacco, bargaining with Fingoe girls for wood; on the 
other, a group seated on the grass, with towels round their heads as tur- 
bans, were shaving and mending their breeches. 
6th, —Rain al day, grass a foot high, officers already in want. of 
rovisions, men with no clothes but those.on, no tents, and not abovea 
little sloping sheds, made of boughs, under which they crept for 
shelter; some of the officers had already lost every thing but what was 
on their backs by Kaffir pillage. My little tent, which is about four feet 
high, holds F , self, raw meat, cooking utensils, &c., coffee, sugar, 
swords, and guns, all in a general heap, and we are more comfortable than 
our neighbours. It rains perpetually, nothing can exceed our filthy state ; 
strange, however to relate, the doctor's list is nearly blank, 


* * * * * * 





“7th.—The governor left us this morning. 
* . . . * * 


*“8th.— This morning we marched at six, and after a long ‘ out spann’ 
halted after about ten miles’ march. The Kye had risen a our supplies 
could not cross. We consequently sent back Captain F and 150 
men to hold the Kye ‘ drift’ and cover the advance of all supplies. , 

* 9th.— Having heard that the Kaffirs were in great force at a drift 
twelve miles off, we marched at five, cavalry at four. Came up with 
them at eleven, took 2000 cattle and killed a good many Kaffirs, There 
we:e thousands of cattle escaping but the infantry were not up. 

“The infantry halted for breakfast at about ten miles. Two miles 
further we St Biilectok the Kaffirs were not above six miles a head; I 
warited to pass on, but it was deemed more prudent to halt as the cavalry 
had gone astray. 

‘© 10th.—As we had nothing to eat but tough beef, we were forced to halt 
for ene, The rain came down in torrents. The Kye of course much 
swollen. 

 11th.—This morning marched towards the Kye. Feeding so long on 
beef without bread, salt, or any thing else, had begun to tell on us, and 
the men were getting very weak. 

“We had a very severe march of eighteen miles, every soldier up ex- 
cepting the * * *, 
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“ 12th.—Rain, everlasting rain. We marched this morning to the top 
of the Kye ridge, the cavalry and artillery descending to the bed of the 
river. 

“ The river is too high to cross, and the infantry are to stay at the to 
of the ridge. The Fingoes, our allies, are daily stealing our cattle, an 
we must get to some more open spot. The Kaffirs are all around us. 

“The sad news has just reached us that the Kaffirs have killed three 
of our officers, who had been sent out on a patrole to get some cattle, as 
famine was staring them in the face. | 

“It appears that the party saw a Kaffir driving a few oxen away, and 
three officers with some hers leaving their party galloped on a-head. 
These were suddenly attacked by Kaffirs, and Captain Gibson and Doctor 
Howell, with the Honourable Mr. Chetwynd of the 78rd, fell victims to 
their rashness, as also two burghers. Serjeant Beech of the 6th heard 
several shots fired, and his party proceeded with all . On approach- 
ing the scene of action, they saw seven Kaffirs ki Two mounted 
burghers escaping reported that they were attacked by a very large 
body of Kaffirs, that the assegais were thrown in vast quantities, and 
that the Kaffirs were also well armed with muskets, the last they 
saw of the officers was two who were fighting dismounted. 

‘* We sent out a party of 100 men to search for the bodies. I fear there is 
no hope of their being alive * * * * * # 

“ The a this evening with the three bodies. It appears 
that these were inveigled into a defile by the sight of cattle, 

there as a decoy. They were pierced by a multitude of wounds, 
inflicted by assegais and musket shots, and their bodies were mutilated 
by beasts and birds of prey.* Strange to say, the dead Kaffirs were un- 
touched; and it is, I understand, an invariable rule that no animal of prey 
will touch a Kaffir until his body becomes putrid. The pass where 
this tragedy occurred, is il a as being singularly dangerous, and 
would even, with a strong body, require the greatest caution in ad- 
vancing through. 

“¢ 13th.—The weather has cleared up. A party of 700 Fingoes, who 
wish to emigrate into our colony, and whom [I sent a party to meet last 
night, have arrived. They are a sort of slaves to the Kaffirs, but (if 
possible), a more degraded race. They belong to the Butterworth dis- 
trict, and were afraid of being intercepted by the Kaffirs. The river 
is falling, but no supplies can cross. 

“ Every soul is living on beef (nauseous to a degree without salt), and 
tea made of any thing that we can find in the grass, the men are growing 
weaker and weaker. To show the state of affairs, I received an official 
this morning commencing :—‘Sir, I am directed by Colonel Somer- 
set,’ &c., &c., and, he continues, ‘I send you a ‘biscuit,’ and one for 
Captain Hogg.’ This had been got across on a negro’s head by way 
of compliment to me as commanding 1500 men. I keep this official for 
afuture laugh. To-day I have sent out 200 men in search of pumpkins 
and Indian corn, all of which is yet unripe. We this morning buried 
our unfortunate brother officers in a sort of arbour, which we afterwards 


* From the circumstance of the bodies of the Kaffirs being untouched, it is 
more than probable that the bodies of our poor countrymen had been mutilated 
x — barbarians, as it is their universal practice on such occasions.—Awthor’s 
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burnt down to prevent the Kaffirs digging them up, which generally 
do for the cake of the articles in with rn me 

“‘ 14th.—This morning, the river having fallen, we marched, but were 
intercepted when we had proceeded two-thirds of the way down the hill, 
by information that the river had again risen. The cavalry had crossed, 
losing @ serjeant-major of dragoons, and two of the Cape We 
counter-marched, to the utter disgust of the men, to a spot half-way up 
the hill, too much surrounded with wood to be a good position agai 
Kaffir attack, but we could get no further; some of the men who had 
been sent to the bottom of the hill were utterly done up, one slept in 
the bush, and strange to say, was not found by the Kafirs. Numbers 
of our people seated themselves on the ascent, and were all day getting 
up, so great had been their exhaustion. We now slept in a circle, 

6000 cattle, with a strong line of sentries outside, against Kaffirs, and 
inside against bullocks. 

“ 15th.—The river has risen three feet. The body of a 73rd man brought 
in, who, having straggled into the bush had been killed by the Kaffirs. 

“ Yesterday evening at dark saw Kaffirs carrying off some* * * 

a few cavalry pursued, and on their return were attacked, one man 
wounded. At dark, B , myself, and two or three other officers were 
seated laughing at our misfortunes, admiring the picturesque appearance 
of our bivouac. We were close to the men’s fires which illumined 1 a thick 
bush near which we were stretched at length, or sitting tailor fashion, a 
soldier lying asleep against the root of a tree, his face lit up by the sun’s 
rays, arms and accoutrements hanging in the branches, intermingled with 
sundry tempting morsels of beef, we looking more like savages than 
British soldiers, with long beards, unwashed faces, for here even water had 
grown very scarce, owing to the men being too exhausted to fetch much. 
Well, we were lying thus enjoying the spectacle, a leg of veal hanging 
near the fire, under the idea that it would be a dainty treat, such as we 
had seldom known, when pop, pop, pop, and then bullets began to whistle 
into the tree. An answer was soon made by the Fingoes, and a regular 
fusillade commenced. Some officer ordered the men to stand to their 
arms, and I ordered them to lie close down and kick out the fires. In 
one minute all was confusion. Our picturesque group was broken up, 
my leg of veal was knocked over, and all was darkness. The firing 
slackened a little, and in five minutes B—— again returned. His story 
was carried on from the same point where he had left off, and we again 
attempted to enact the picturesque. Now and then a shot told us that 
our friends were still amusing themselves, but we heeded them not. 

“ Itis easy to know the Kaffir from the Fingoe shot, the former is heavy, 
dull, and loud; the Fingoe’s is lighter, and ours is the smart crack; the 
following morning two Kaffirs were found to have suffered. 

“ 16th.—This morning we endeavoured to get a rope across the river ; 
this was a vain attempt, the water rushed down as through a sluice. A 
punt was constructed of the bottom of a waggon. Each day the beef, 
rt than leather, nauseates more and more, and the men grow weaker 
every day. 

* 17th-—From 5 o'clock this morning until the evening, I worked with 








* The MS. is here quite illegible. 
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the Hottentots and Fi to pass a rope over, but all was vain. I 
crawled with a guard and two or three officers along the edge of the cliff, 
over ground interspersed. with huge rocks crowned with tangled bush ; 
we at length reached a more tranquil spot of the river, and here they con- 
trived to pass over two bags of biscuit to the men. These were got up 
an almost inaccessible hill on bullocks. At this time a piece of biscuit as 
big-as your thumb would have sold for five shillings, as would also a 

of sugar, tea, or coffee, or one cheroot, such was our state of des- 

“18th.—This morning the cattle went down to the river, and commenced 
crossing at six, such a scene I never witnessed! Five hundred head of 
cattle at the same time in the river with one hundred drivers, lowing, 
kicking, and struggling. By dint of ae and thumping they rus 
into the water, all goes well until they get to the rapid current, or out of 
their depth, then commences the worst part of the affair, they now will 
not keep on straight ; round comes the head of the foremost bullock, and 
every succeeding one follows his example, sometimes they had got close 
to the opposite shore when they thus wheeled suddenly round ; only four 
thousand were passed over by seven o'clock ; I however succeeded. in 
getting across one of the guns, which was for half-an-hour stuck in the 
middle of the river ; had the water risen it was done for. 

“ 19th.—Last night there was a great deal of firing; whether it was 
from our rascally Fingoes, or Kaffirs firing into camp, I cannot say ; I 
suppose a little of both. We are so accustomed now to this style of 
fusillade, that all we do is to lie close, and continue our little coteries. 

“This morning some waggons were got by t exertion into the 
stream, and ropes were tied from the shore to the wageons, and from 
waggon to waggon. ‘The stream still runs most rapidly. At nine we 
commenced our passage across ; but so powerful was the current that not- 
withstanding the aid of the rope, every hundred English soldiers took at 
least an hour in crossing over. The cattle, at the same time, were 
making their way about twenty yards lower down. Once they came up 
against the stream over the rope, and drowned one.rifleman. With the 
exception of this casualty we sustained no loss, which I consider a most 
fortunate circumstance. It was altogether a scene worth seeing once in 
a way; the noise, the confusion, the rushing of the water, the crowds 

tually in the stream, blacks washed away by dozens, but saving 
themselves by their admirable swimming. From 5 a.m. till 7 pr. m., I 
was on the bank, hallooing, abusing, snlethnds and firing. I was for a 
time seated on a waggon in the middle of the stream with a rifle, firing 
close by the noses of the Fingoes, who, with calves on their shoulders, 
were laying hold of the ropes, and endangering its safety and. the 
lives of our soldiers. I fired at least 100 shots in this manner. 
Then I had to prevent the Fingoe cattle from entering the water above 
the rope, as in such case most undoubtedly a number of men would have 
been drowned. To effect this, I was obliged to stand ready prepared to 
shoot any bullock which got in. At five, the majority of the cattle were 
over, and now commenced the crossing of the Fingoes, women, and chil- 
dren, with their baggage on their heads. 

“The Irish may boast of their potatoes, but the Kaffir pumpkin 
appears quite as useful in the production of the animal creation. I never 
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saw a — ulation of children in any country. The Fingoes at this 
time worked ‘be inbfiieieitly, that I was Shliged to employ some riflemen 
to drive cattle, goats, and men, by dint of force and blows, all into 
the stream together; at dark I found that still there was six hours’ work. 
The infantry had crossed, a rear-guard was at the other side under the 
rpendicular rocks; I was, therefore, forced to send back some cavalry 
to protect these rascally Butterworth Fingoes, who had been breakin 
my heart and spoiling my temper all day. I now crossed, but I ha 
reviously sent on the infantry to the top of the hill, and with these; 4 
little all; I consequently threw myself on the mercy of the rear-guard. 
We bivouacked in the bushes under the rocks, all in a heap; but who 
can tell the joy of eating after twelve days’ starvation! A large box of 
things had arrived for the Rifles, and never shall I forget our ecstacy at 
the taste of a huge mouldy plum-pudding, which had been waiting for us 
a fortnight at this side. 

“ We sat comfortably by our fires, when suddenly a cry was raised that 
‘the Kaffirs are upon us.’ * * * of the Rifles called to arms, 
and I desired them to lie down. The women were shrieking, the fires 
were extinguished, and all was dark as pitch. The Fingoes and Kaffirs 
amused themselves firing for about ten minutes, and all again became 
tranquil. The fact was that the Kaffirs had stolen up and killed a Fingoe 
sitting at our watch-fires, about five yards from our sentries, and fifteen 
yards from where Capt. M— and I were sitting. I slept in a waggon with 
& waggon-conductor, who, having eaten too much hard beef, thumped 
me all night with his fists, thinking (1 suppose) he was pitching into his 
‘night-mare.’ 

* 20th.—Last night we had failed with our waggons, and four or five 
were left in the stream. This morning, by dint of long ropes, &c., &c., 
waggons, Fingoes, and every soul were over by twelve o’clock. As we 
moved along, a man exclaimed ‘ Do you see the old brute? We turned 
round, and the men looked back to the other side of the Kye. 

*** Who do you mean ?” said an officer. 

“¢Why Hunger Hill, if you please, sir!’ 

* * ¥ ‘ : * 

“J have learnt this much from patrolling, that animal food weakens the 
human frame if taken alone without other eatables. We had an un- 
limited supply of beef, and few men eat less than three pounds per diem. 
Men and officers, generally speaking, have now been twenty days with- 
out cover, raining more than half the time ; no change of clothing for 
the men, and even the officers seldom being able to effect this. The 
generality never had their clothes off at all during twelve days, living on 
bullocks’ flesh without salt, many nauseating it (as I did), and eating 
nothing at all. The officers and men are shoeless, and demi-breechless, 
with beards like savages. It has been a severe war against ‘les en- 
trailles.’ Few, however, were sick under the excitement ; but when that 
had ceased sickness immediately made its appearance.” 
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BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TALES OF THE COLONIES; OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” . 


Cuarter XV, 


Some weeks sw away; the affair of the auction and of the man in 
the brown wig had faded from my memory; and as my father never 


alluded to the subject—smothering his indignation under a dignified 
silence—the circumstance was forgotten. Indeed, J-had been so occupied 
with ing artificial flies for taking advantage of the earliest summer 
days to in a celebrated trout-stream about six miles from our house, 
that I thought of nothing else;—I little thought of the influence which a 
fish-hook was to have on my future destinies ! is 

But all my adventures through life have been different from the ordi- 
nary course of things. Some people fall in love at a ball ; some at church ; 
many at a small evening party, at which, I have observed (especially 
when there is only one young lady present) a piano is a very dangerous 
instrument;—there is the turning over of the music in which the hands 
are apt to meet on the same page; and there is the singing and the sigh- 
ing about, “‘ My Heart with Love is beating”—and all that; and then there 
are all sorts of little offices to be rendered to the lady-performer by the 
gentleman ; altogether, the end may be as confidently predicted under 
such circumstances, as the fate of a moth fluttering about a candle. 

There are various sorts of accidents, too, that bring about that state 
which some philosophers affect to regard as a mental hallucination, and 
which is popularly called “ being in love ;” falling off a horse, or into a 
river, or the rescue of a young lady from a house on fire are all well- 
known provocatives to the development of the electric affinities which 
prompt to matrimony ; but the accident which befel me was different from 
all these; in short, it was all owing toa fish-hook. Like the nman of 
ancient song who went out to shear his sheep, and came back shorn ; 
so did I, Leander Castleton, go out to catch fish, and came back caught 
—but I must not anticipate. 

It was in the smiling month of May that I started with the dawn of 
the morning on a walk of half a dozen miles or so with my rod in my 
hand, and a landing-net over my shoulder, to the scene of action. The 
air was fresh but mild, and the opening beauties of the landscape re- 
minded me as I walked along of the harmonious poetry of the Virgilian 
eclogues, I had been dipping into Isaac Walton the night before, partly 
to draw information from that deep well of thought, and partly to tran- 
quillise my mind on the subject of the feelings of fishes when hanging 
on a hook—a point on which my mind occasionally misgave me; but 
as old Isaac seemed positive that their sensations under such circumstances 
were rather pleasurable than otherwise, I considered that any scruples that 
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‘I had might be pacified on such authority; and with re to bait—why 
—I determined to rest on the seductive philosophy of that master of the 
Art, and “handle it gently.” Fortified by sath piscatory sophisms I 
marched cheerily on, little thinking that I was already peibal by the 
Fates to present in my own person a hooked and memorable instance of 
retributive justice. soe 

When I reached the stream, I remembered that the best bend for 
fishing ran past the end of a lawn attached to the house the sale of 
which, with its accompanying land, had given rise to so much mortifica- 
tion to my worthy father on the occasion which I have related in the 
we I continued my course thither, and not expecting 
that the house would be so soon inhabited, I thought it would not be 
an indecorous trespass to scale a low hedge which formed, one of the 
boundaries, in order to reach a corner which seemed particularly favour- 
able for my operations, and which was screened from the view of the 
house by a convenient mound of green turf, nearly six feet high, close to 
the margin of the stream. Here I sat down to arrange my tackle and 
select an appropriate fly from my magazine :—By the way, I considered 
myself an ft rie Bh of a fly; Linden used to say that, excepting a 
fish, he never knew a better ;—but to continue my story. 

I sat still by the side of the stream for about a quarter of an hour 
before I could make up my mind where to commence my temptations; at 
last, seeing several rises at natural flies at a spot nearly opposite where 
the stream was deepest, I endeavoured to make a dexterous cast without 
moving from my place, so as to present my fly to the noses of the feeders 
in the most natural way possible ; for, as all fishermen know, your fly 
ought to alight on the water with the lightness of the thistle-down, and 
without ruffling the surface so as to excite the suspicion of a wary fish. 
With this view, therefore, I threw my line behind me so as to take a 
lengthened cast, when, to my extreme surprise, as I withdrew it with a 
slight effort, I whisked a coquettish little straw-bonnet into the air, and 
at the same time a scream assailed me which, without the testimony of the 
bonnet, indubitably proceeded from a female voice ! 

I instantly let drop my rod, and taking the shortest cut to the spot 
whence the alarm proceeded, jumped on the top of the mound of turf, 
and looked down on the other side. At the same instant the lady looked 
up, in no little wonder, doubtless, at her bonnet being jerked off. in such 
an unceremonious way; and so mysteriously, too, as the feat had been 
accomplished without the intervention of any visible agent. 

In aes positions dur eyes met, and for a brief space we surveyed each 
other ; she being so much under the influence of alarm as, seemingly, 
not to have the power to move, and I so much entranced with admiration 
that I feared lest any movement on my part should scare away, the 
“lovely vision.” 

In truth, the lady was a little discomposed ; for it was early morning, 
and she was only in an undress robe ; and her hair, which was of a raven 
black, had escaped, by the sudden removal of her bonnet, from its loosely 
confining combs, and had fallen in long tresses over her shoulders. 

Whether it was that there was nothing ferocious in my aspect, or that 
the smile which I could not prevent from appearing (for, in truth, I was 
struck with the ludicrous nature of the accident), disarmed her of her 
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fears, the lady did not show any further disposition to scream out; but 
after scanning m features with much earnestness,. she cast down her 
head and hastily her hair, making at the same time an effort 
to rise; and I perceived that she was still trembling, and that her face 
and all that was visible of her neck was covered with crimson blushes. 

For asecond or two I was undetermined whether to withdraw my head 
from the top of the mound and leave the lady to retire at her pleasure, 
or to proffer my apologies and assistance ; but on her stumbling a little 
in making a second attempt to rise, 1 bounded over the green wall that 
separated us, and was by her side in an instant. 

It was now that she had the opportunity of perceiving that I was 
accoutred in my fisherman’s dress—although | flattered myself that my 
quality revealed itself despite the homeliness of the costume; and as 
we now stood face to face, I on my side was better able to observe the 
form and features of the young lady on whom I had unwittingly com- 
mitted so unusual an aggression. Certainly, “my eyes had never before 
beheld an object of such dazzling beauty! Her age was about seventeen 
or eighteen. Her hair, as I have already said, was black as jet; her 
eyes were so bright and sparkling that, positively, they dazzled me, and 
seemed to pierce me through and through; her—but why attempt to 
describe that which baffles all description ? The effect produced on me 
by this startling vision, may be imagined from the fact that it absolutely 
took away my breath ; and that 1, Leander Castleton, who on most 
occasions had something to say for himself, was dumb ! 

The lady was dumb, too, and we remained for a minute or so in this 
mutually speechless state—she with her eyes cast down on the ground, 
her long eyelashes sweeping her cheeks, and still trembling a little ; and 
I gazing on her with an admiration which was irrepressible.-—~We are 
not stocks and stones—lI fell in love with her directly. 

Presently, she put her hand to her head, as if she missed something 
that she expected to find there ; and it was then, that the absolute neces- 
sity for some explanation on my part, acting on my bewildered senses, 
restored to me the use of speech, and I said abruptly, and with a sort of 
jerk, 
ue It was the fish-hook !” 

“‘ The fish-hook !” said she, in amazement. 

“T am ashamed,” I continued, “really I am quite ashamed of my 
awkwardness and want of thought; but how could I know that you— 
that any one, wasthere? It was the hook at the end of my line that 
caught your bonnet; and I dare say you must have been very much asto- 
nished—but I didn’t mean to do rah | didn’t, indeed.” 

The young lady’s countenance, as | thought, was struggling against 
some agitation as I made this explanation with an air of the most re- 
spectful gravity, and her bright eyes twinkled and danced in a most ex- 
traordinary manner. I began to fear that she was going off into a fit ; 
and so she did, but it was into a fit of laughter, which she found it im- 
possible to repress, at the ludicrous nature of the incident and the solem- 
nity of manner with which I explained it ; but immediately checking 
herself, she assumed a very reserved air, although an involuntary quiver- 
ing at the corners of her mouth betrayed the risible emotions which 
were agitating her within. 
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I began again :— : 

“% bog leave to express my sincere regret...” Here I stopped, for 
it suddenly occurred to me that I by no means regretted an accident 
which had been the meaus of introducing me, irregularly as it was, to so 
charming an acquaintance ; I tried we way ; “.. To offer my most 
humble apologies ... ” 

“Could you be so very good, sir,” interrupted the lady, “as to offer 
to restore my bonnet ?”’ 

“ A thousand pardons,” I exclaimed, “! will fetch it in a moment.” 

Saying this, I jumped over the green turf mound again, and looked 
about for it. I had left it floating on the water when I heard the scream, 
offering itself to any trout or other fish in want of a bonnet ; but by 
some accident it had got disengaged from the hook, and had floated away 
down the stream. I searched for it for some time without success, and 
then returned to the spot where I had left its owner; but she was gone. 
Taking advantage, [ presume, of the shrubs and trees which ski the 
lawn on either side, and which formed a succession of screens along the 
walk which led from the river to the house, my goddess of the stream had 
vanished ! and I was left alone to fish for consolation as I could ; not a 
little mortified, it must be confessed, at having been eluded, like a raw 
schoolboy, in such a promising adventure. 


CuapTer XVI. 


Tuvs disappointed of further parley, I thought the best thing I could 

do now was to fish for information. ho was she? Where did she come 
from? It never occurred to me that so angelic a creature could be related 
to the old gentleman in the brown wig; but the circumstance of her 
being on the premises at such an early hour of the morning, argued that 
she was some inmate of the family. . But then, again, who was she ? 

I had a mind, at first, to march boldly up to the house, and present 
myself as a visitor; but in that case, I should be obliged to announce 
myself by name, and that would be making a formal affair of it; and 
I had in my remembrance my father’s injunction against forming any 
acquaintance with the vulgar proprietor who had bought the estate ; 
besides, to pay a visit at such a very early hour of the morning would 
be too monstrous a breach of the etiquette proper to be observed 
on such occasions; moreover, I was a trespasser ; and | did not like 
to go through the awkwardness of explanation and apology; and I 
did not know to whom I might have to make it, or how it might be 
received by such vulgar people. Altogether I was at a loss how to 
proceed; and I endeavoured to hit on some plan which would afford 
me the society of the lady without the incumbrance of the acquaintance 
of the rest of the family. 

As I sauntered on for about a mile by the side of the stream in this 
contemplative mood, the vision of the black-eyed beauty possessing me in 
a way that was new to me, J suddenly spied, entangled among a cluster 
of rushes, the very bonnet that had been the cause of m perturbation. 
It was close to the bank ; I stooped down and rescued it from the water. 
Then I sat down and admired it ; then I thought of its owner; then I got 
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up again, for the thought of those black eyes made me restless, and I 
walked on with the bonnet in my hand; presently, I felt ashamed of car- 
rying such an article of female apparel about with me; then I thought I 
would throw it away, or leave it somewhere hidden; but I didn’t like to 
with it ; and then I got angry with myself, for I didn’t know what 
the devil to do with it; I could neither part with it nor keep it. It was 
such an awkward thing. If it had been a glove or a ringlet or a ribbon 
of some sort, I could have managed with it; but who ever heard of a 
lover walking about with his mistress’s bonnet under his waistcoat. It 
was too ridiculous! I sat down almost in the humour to chuck the bonnet 
back again into the water, when, casting my eyes on my landing-net, it 
seldéely occurred to me that there was the very way to carry it. 

| immediately gathered some dry rushes from the bank of the river, 
and carefully covering up my acquisition, now become my treasure, so 
as to conceal it from all inquisitive eyes, 1 hastened home to deposit it in 
a place of safety. All this was very foolish;-I know ; but lovers are pro- 
verbially silly when the fit is on them; and as I have promised to be sin- 
cere in these confessions, | will not disguise the fact, but I will tell all as 
it happened for the benefit of the rising generation ; besides all such reve- 
lations as these assist in the study of psychology.” 

It so happened that I had to run the gauntlet, that morning, of all the 
inquisitiveness of the house; every body was up and about, and all 
seemed to have nothing to do but to ask questions of me as to the suc- 
cess of my sport. First, one of the grooms offered to take my landing- 
net from me, as it seemed to be heavy, to carry into the house ; then 
the gardener, with privileged familiarity, volunteered some remarks on 
the monstrous great fish which he presumed I carried over my shoulder ; 
and then the butler expressed his respectful satisfaction at the result of 
my morning’s work, and offered to carry the fish to the cook. But the 
worst of all was my father, who wanted to see what I had caught ; and 
as from the bulkiness of my net he concluded that I had met with some- 
thing extraordinary, he almost insisted on my opening it for his inspec- 
tion. It was with difficulty that 1 escaped from him and ran up 
stairs on some pretext of hurry; but my mother, as I passed her 
dressing-room, expressed in rather reprehensible terms her surprise at my 

ing the fish to my bed-room, which, she said, was by no means a 
proper place for depositing such un-odorous articles. At last I reached 
my own room, and there without delay I deposited my lover’s prize in a 
high cupboard, and then I thought I was secure ; but the event proved 
otherwise. 

Presently a servant canie with a m from the cook requesting 
immediate possession of the product of my fishing in order for its due 
p tion for dinner. I don’t know very well what answer I returned 
to this application, but I fear it was not a very civil one, for I was be- 

inning to get chafed ; it had the effect, however, of causing the man to 
lt off much more precipitately than he came, and then, ina sort of pet, 
having bolted the door, I was left alone. My flurry of spirits, I remem- 
ber was very great, and it was some time before I recovered myself sufti- 
ciently to consider calmly my future course of action. 

After a while, however, I thought that the very best thing I could 

do was to return to the neighbourhood of the trout-stream which my in- 
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cognita gladdened with her presence. With this iitetifon t, carefull 
avoiding contact with any one who might trouble me wi nectionn, 
made my way to the stables, and ordering my horse to be saddled, hoped 
to leave the premises unseen’; but ‘‘ Fatis aliter visum ;”’ just as I was 
mounting to be off, a message came from my father desiring my imme- 
diate presence. I should have cut.this knot by an act of filial disobedi- 
ence in instant evasion, but the moment after my father himself appeared 
in the yard, holding a slip of paper in his hand, and looking angry. He 
was followed by a man = ond I immediately recognised as the manufac- 
turer of my fishing-rod and tackle, and on, I a disagreeable pre- 
sentiment, come for his “little bill.” 

“ Five guineas for a fishing-rod !” exclaimed my father, reading from 
the ras he came forward; “three guineas for flies! and I don’t 
know = much for a Janding-net! I never heard of such charges! 
Leander, how is this? I thought you had paid for these things long 


“Qh!” said I, taken unawares, and not knowing well what to say; “I 
forgot it—quite forgot it. Come another time,” said I, to the man; 
“ and you shall be paid.” : 

*« Not these prices,” said my father, glancing at the billagain; “they 
are quite monstrous !” . 

At the word “ monstrous,” the ire of the man of fishing-rods began to 
kindle, as he felt that his honour was at stake ; and he protested in vehe- 
ment terms, that the charges were so moderate that it was a question if 
he got a shilling by them; throwing in, at the same time, some depreca- 
tory remonstrances about “ large family” and “long credit,” as make- 
weights against the sum total. 

“I won't allow it,” said my father, ‘‘ Leander, fetch these things, and 
let me see them ; its abominable for tradespeople to impose in this manner 
on young people; I will look into this matter myself.” 

I hesitated a little at this command; but my father cut the matter 
short by preceding me tc my room; for his anger against the man who, 
he considered, was attempting to practise an imposition on me, was fairly 
roused; and, in his excitement, he seemed determined to take the matter 
into his own hands. 

“ The fishing-rod ?”” said he. 

I produced the fishing-rod. 

* The flies ?” 

“Here are the flies,” said I, displacing sundry cards on which they 
were symmetrically arranged, in gaudy colours, calculated to attract 
buyers at least, if they would not deceive fishes. 

“ The landing-net ?” 

“The landing-net !” said I, “the landing-net!—oh! I must have left 
the landing-net by the river.” - 

_ “You did not do that,” rejoined my father, “for you passed me with 
it on your shoulder.” 

“Did I ?” said I; “why, where could I have put it ?” 

I looked about the room in a most innocent way; but my father, pro- 
ceeding in a more methodical manner, at once opened the sapheondodooe 
and seizing it with his hand, bore it, with the other apparatus, unrelent- 
ingly down stairs. 
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“It’s v i said he, “for the quantity of fish that seems to be 
in it!” 


“No wonder!” thought I; but my heart was very heavy; and I had 
most disagreeable sensations as to the discovery that was to come next. 

Bearing these trophies into the hall, my father proceeded to examine 
the articles seriatim, at which his displeasure increased ; for whether he 
was in an unusually economical humour that morning, or that he really 
was determined to thwart what he considered an attempt at imposition, 
he pronounced the articles to be so shamefully overcharged, that he was 
determined, he declared, that nothing should induce him to pay for 
them ! 

The man, on the contrary, vowed that they were dirt-cheap at the 
money, and swore that he would ‘not abate a farthing; and the alterca- 
tion ended by my father, in a rage, chucking the articles at him one by 
one, accompanying each with an appropriate but by no means flattering 
remark on the man’s honesty, and telling him with an oath, which was 
not borrowed from the heathen mythology, to go to the devil, and to 
take his trumpery along with him. 

As my father turned away with an indignant air as he uttered this 
malediction, it afforded me the opportunity to convey by an expressive 
gesture, for I did not like to impart my meaning in words, and as there 
were one or two servants present, I wished to put an end to the scene as 
quickly as possible, my own desire to the man-that he would quietly 
~ acquiesce, trusting to my ingenuity to preserve from the profanation of 
his vulgar hands the only article that was precious to me. With 
this furtively-conveyed desire on my part, he had the ready wit to 
comply, not doubting that when the son was free from the ‘‘ governor’s” 
interference, the matter would be settled to his satisfaction. He turned, 
therefore, though rather sulkily, to go away, and he had got as far as 
the end of the fall, when my father, who seemed determined to be dis- 
agreeable that morning, unexpectedly called him back. 

* Stay,” said he, “ you need not carry away Leander’s fish that he has 
been at so much trouble to catch. Open the net,” he continued, to one 
of the servants, for all this passed in the great hall, through which the 
domestics were constantly coming and going ; “ open the net, and let us 
have the fish; that is Leander's property at any rate, for he caught it.” 

Here was a pretty dilemma for me! 

The man flung the landing-net pettishly on the stone floor :— 

“‘ There's not much in it worth taking away, for that matter,” said he. 

I thought otherwise. I was in a cold sweat. Let those who have 
ever been exposed to the risk of a similar exposure, judge of a lover's 
feelings ! 

“It’s no matter,” said I, with a very red face, “let the man have the 
fish ; it will be some recompense for his trouble.” 

But on this point, also, my father chose to be obstinate ; something 
had gone wrong with him that morning ; he insisted on keeping the fish; 
chines he found an ally in my mother, who, hearing angry words, had 
joined the group, and who now agreed with my father, “as she was happy 
to agree with him, she said, wherever she could find occasion ;” declaring 
that she had conceived a particular fancy for having the very fish that 
her dear Leander had caught that day for dinner. 

There was neither retreat for me nor hope! The time was past when 
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some heathen deity might have interposed to avert ing catas- 
trophe! The inexorable John the footman, the instru of a still 
more inexorable fate, with horrible alacrity proceeded to disencumber the 
fish of its covering of rushes, while all eyes were directed to the net with 
inquiring wonder, to see what so curiously shaped fish as that could be! _ 
The last rush was removed—at that moment I did not care a rush for my 
life~and the footman’s vulgar fingers clutching a rose-coloured ribbon, 
drew forth the contents, and holding it out at arm’s length in a most 
officious way, displayed a woman's bonnet! 

“ Crimini!” said the man of fishing-rods, with a rascally chuckle. 

*¢ My gracious !” exclaimed my mother. 

‘* What the devil’s the meaning of this ?” said my father. 

There was, as the French say, “a sensation.” 

*¢ What’s the meaning of this ?” repeated my father, exchanging looks 
with my mother, and doubtless suspecting that I had been catching fish 
that seemed evidently contraband! ‘ Leander— ... .” 

But Leander, at this revelation, so mortifying to his heart and his 
pride, had disappeared through a side window, with a strong inclination 
to put an end to his miserable existence by becoming food for the fishes 
in the pond at the bottom of the garden. 





: Cuapter XVII. 


I nusvED down the gravel walk to the left, where it was shaded by 
the trees, and bounding over an invisible fence which separated the end 
of the garden from a meadow, made my way to a thick clump of bushes 
by the side of a pond. ‘There I abandoned myself to despair. 

There was something so intensely mortifying in the exposure which I 
had suffered of my heart’s secret — before the servants too !—that I thought 
I should never be able to recover it, nor dare to look any body in the face 
again. And then I pictured to myself all sorts of scenes, which my 
active imagination conjured up, full of the world’s derisions of me for 
carrying about a bonnet, of all things in the world, as a lover’s token of 
his mistress! And then the laughing eyes of my unknown would seem 
to look at me with a mocking expression which | could not bear ; and 
how to face my father and answer his inquiries, I did not know! And 
then, although my mother would say nothing, I knew that she would 
smile as she looked at me, and talk at me to herself, so that it would be 
quite wretched to endure; and altogether I felt my existence was too 
miserable to be borne. 

I was too young, perhaps, to contemplate seriously any suicidal act ; 
besides, young as I was, I had conceived a great contempt for those who 
fly from the burdens and duties of life, although great pains had been 
taken with me in my more boyish days to admire that passage in Plutarch 
descriptive of the death of Cato. But I was very wretched,—and the 
pond was handy ; I peeped into it as I lay ; had it been a clear and 
pellucid well,—or a piece of water of whatever depth, fed by a bubbling 
fountain,—or had there been any thing poetical about it, 1 might, per- 
haps, have been tempted ; but the fact was, it was very muddy, and the 
feet of the cows had poached the soft ground on all sides, and it had an 
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Mien: peo-soup look, revolting to m feelings. Besides, 
1 chenrved €00'or hace fet fees ing from ds: caaniie tl the-weter 
poreatiine 8  aime atg earn my intentions. This last cir- 
cumstance di me, and, in truth, put me a little out of temper, 
for the little bloated wretches seemed to be laughing at me, and I looked 
about for some stones to punish their impertinence. As I raised up my 
head, ksaw my father’s above the hedge on the other side of the meadow, 
bobbing up and down at a quick rate, by which I knew that he was 
ee eee et mee 
at a di . 


The ground being so far clear to the house, I determined to put a bold 
face on the matter; and, to tell the truth, I was a little tired of my 
position ; for the grass was rather damp, and the effect of my morning's 
walk beginning “ to tell,” 1 became every moment more and more forcibly 
reminded that I had not had my breakfast. “ Nothing adds more to the 

ngs of unrequited love,” as some writer not very romantically has 
observed, “than the pangs of an empty stomach ;” and, indeed, | have 
observed in the course of my existence in life, that the converse of this 
gp axiom holds good in a very extensive sense; for it is a 
truth, that people are always better able to bear a grief under easy cir- 
cumstances than the contrary ; which is the -reason, perhaps, why heirs 
to the property of deceased relations in numerous instances so soon re- 
cover from the affliction in which such bereavals are calculated to cast 
them. 

However, without entering into any metaphysical disquisition on that 
point, the fact was I was very hungry ; and when I entered the breakfast- 
room, having first reconnoitred the inside through the window, to be sure 
that it was empty, I must confess I was more pleased at the moment to 
behold a cold round of beef, which the forethought of my excellent 
mother had prepared for me, than my unknown divinity herself—so 
differently are we affected by the same objects on different occasions. 
Having refreshed myself with beef and ale, my spirits rose considerably, 
and I was inclined to regard the recent revelation of the bonnet rather 
in a ludicrous than a serious light ; and, as my confidence revived, I 
became seized with a violent desire to learn how the lady herself con- 
sidered it ; although, from the merriment which she had not been able 
to repress at the time, I had little fear of meeting with implacable resent- 
ment in that quarter. With this view, 1 went up stairs to change my 
fisherman's clothes for a more appropriate dress of ceremony, when, on 
entering my room, to my extreme surprise, I beheld the identical bonnet 
ee py in an elegant box on my toilet-table ! 

I in a moment to whose considerate thought I was indebted 
for this kind attention to my feelings, and I felt grateful to my exceilent 
mother for sparing me the humiliation of contemplating its further 
profanation by vulgar hands. The circumstance, however, rather 
strengthened my determination to seek another interview with its un- 
known proprietor, and the sight of it furnished me with a reason for 

ing on her; as nothing, as it seemed to me, was more natural and 
proper than to wait on her in person to restore her property, and to make 
the apologies and explanations which were due from me for my startling 


aggression on her person. 
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I remember, that, notwithstanding my impatience to be off} I was rather 
longer than usual in arranging my toilet for the day; but, before I started, 
it struck me that it would be politic to volunteer the explanation which I 
knew would be asked for by the home authorities ; and as I felt that it 
would be an easier matter to make it to my mother than to my father, I 

ired to her sitting-room, and in an off-hand way, told her as much 
of the story as I thought necessary ; ascribing my concealment of the 
bonnet in the landing-net, more to my love of fun than any thing else, 
and assuring her that my perturbation at its discovery had caused 
only by my fear of being made an object of ridicule before strangers. 

in this explanation my prudent and excellent mother ve Kindly ac- 
quiesced ; and as she ae forbore making any remark likel to wound 
my feelings, and instead of smiling, looked serious, I was emboldened to 
observe, that it would only be an act of proper politeness on my part to 
call on the disbouneted one to restore her property to the lady; and to 
make an apology in a more formal manner than my hasty interview with 
her by the side of the river had allowed me the opportunity to offer. 
This | said in a free and easy way, as if I had no personal interest in the 
matter, and only wished to do the correct wd 

My mother paused for a few moments before she answered me, and 
then in a quiet way, she suggested that it was awkward, rather, was it 
not? not to know the name of the person on whom one made a call ? 
What was the name of the gentleman who had bought the house to which 
the young lady seemed to belong? 

I replied to this, that certainly it was an inconvenience; but upon my life 
Idid not remember the name, if I had ever heard it; nor did I see that it 
mattered much, as it was the lady whom it was my duty to see and not 
the old gentleman; but as to that, I added, it would be easy for me to fish 
out the name from the gate-keeper at the lodge, or to inquire among the 
cottages, or of the labouring people in the vicinity ; no doubt, the young 
lady was well known. : 

“ Are you sure,” asked my mother, “that it was a young lady whom 
you saw, and not some inferior person of the house—the hour of the 
morning was rather early for young ladies to be abroad ?” 

“Oh! asto that,” I said, “ I am positive.” 

, “ Something in her appearance, perhaps,” said my mother, “or her 
ress ?” 

I replied “that I did not look at her dress, I looked only at her ; not 
that I looked at her particularly,” said I, in a careless way; “and really 
I am not sure that I should know her again.” 

“ She was young, I think you said?” 

“ About seventeen or eighteen; perhaps rather seventeen than 
eighteen ; I should say between !” 

“Did you observe her figure ?” 

“A beautiful figure; rather tall than otherwise, and slender ; there 
was something very pleasing in her figure.” 

“ Dark or fair ?” 

“ Not dark; and yet she certainly is not what you would call fair; no, 
not fair ; a sort of a clear brown—that is a tinge of brown ; I think I like 
that style of complexion better than any other.” . . . 

* She is a brunette, then ?” 
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s it, » brunette ; but the handsomest brunette you ever 


“ And her eyes ?” 
Her eyes were a beautiful hazel—a dark hazel ; very bright—posi- 
tively, they were like two stars—I think I never saw such beautiful 
‘ ‘. 
ea tatscenatlenk,-1:dine-cny, tomate 2” fee 

“Oh! the most beautiful tresses you can imagine! and as black as 
jet! Her hair fell down when her bonnet was jerked off, and it hung 
over her shoulders.” 

- “She did not wear a wig, then ?” me eth 

“A. —~ good heavens! mother, how-could you think of such a 
thing! Why, you don’t suppose she is the daughter of the old gentle- 
man in the brown wig that 1 saw at the sale! It’s not possible! No! 
her hair is as black as jet-—and, as it hung down over her shoulders, she 
looked like the statue of—of—I don’t know what statue; and, in truth, 
she did not look like a statue at all, for she did not look at all.cold like 
marble—rather the contrary-——but, indeed, I never in my life saw or 
imagined such a beautiful picture !” 

“You seem to have her picture pretty accurately impressed on your 
(here she paused for a moment) mind,” said my mother, smiling. 

I was standing before the glass over the fire-place during this brief 
colloquy, and as I caught a glance at the reflection of my features, I 
observed that I had turned very red at this latter observation of my ex- 
cellent mother ; but as I did not know exactly. what-reply to make, I rang 
the bell, and-desired my horse to be brought mor I thought there 
was a sort of smile on the man’s face as I gave this direction, but as I 
thought my manhood required me to put a face on the matter, for 
I was nearly twenty years of age, 1 regarded him with rather a stern 
countenance to make him understand that I would allow of no jesting with 
me ; and after assuring my mother again and again that my only desire 
was to acquit myself of an obligation incumbent on a gentleman, and 
that I d just walk my horse over and be back.to dinner, \I departed 
with a grave and unconcerned air ; but as soon as I turned the corner of 
the plantation so as to be out of sight of the house, my horse showing 
an inclination for a run, I let him have his own way, and I galloped 
over the ground that separated me from the neighbourhood of the trout- 
stream in a very short space of time. : 

When I arrived at the bend of the river which was the scene of my 
morning’s adventure, | pulled up, and deliberated a little as to who I 
should ask for and what I should say; and as I could not easily settle 
those points to my satisfaction I thought I would ride down to the river's 
bank and look at the water to assist me in my deliberation. As I put 
my horse to a slight leap over a low hedge in order to gain a meadow 
between the river and the road, | caught sight of a slender female form 
passing down the walk on the other side of the garden-hedge in the same 
direction ; and presently I observed another figure following at a slower 
pace, and as it seemed, as well as my glimpse through the trees and 
shrubs allowed me to judge, of rather a bulkey appearance, and with a 
labouring and heayy tread, very different from the light and elastic step 
which marked the younger one—who, some sympathy told me, was the 
one I was in search of. 
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- My heart began to bump immediately, in a extraordinary lary manner. 

mt ted whl horse and He ‘him down towards wheel and 
taking advantage of a convenient of a tree by the side hedge, 
I fastened his Eeidle to it, and erie on foot senhies my observations. 

- When I reached the margin of the stream I stopped, for the very suf- 
ficient reason that I could go no further} and while I was thinking 
what to do next, the sound of voices struck my ear on the other side of 
the thick hedge, and I became an unintentional listener to a conversation 
which in a few moments interested me too powerfully to allow me to 
withdraw my attention. 


Cuaprer XVIII. 


“It was here, was it?” said a voice that was very shrill, and occasion- 
ally husky and harsh ; “ under this bank, eh? What on earth it was left 
standing for is more than I can imagine—except to hide people! It was 
here—eh ?” 

“This was the place,” replied another voice, in a sweet and rather 
subdued tone, which I instantly recognised as that of my heroine of the 
morning. It certainly was the most melodious voice I ever heard! My 
first impression was that I ought to go away and not listen to a conver- 
sation which was not intended for my hearing, but for the life of me I 
could not move from the spot. 

* And it. was here that you saw the fellow? (The fellow /—the deuce 
take it, thought I, who can that old cat be ?)—and how was it that you 
didn’t see him before ? and why didn’t you come back to the house di- 
rectly? Eh?” 

“I did, aunt ; I ran back directly; but I was so frightened at first I 
couldn't move. Think of having one’s bonnet whisked off one’s head 
and not to know how! It was enough to frighten any one ; and when | 
looked, there he was, staring down at me !” 

“Frightened, indeed! I should like to see the man that would 
frighten me! Was the fellow very frightful, then? Some poacher, I 
suppose ; and trespassing on our grounds, too! I only wish I could catch 
hold of him! What was the fellow like—eh ?” 

“Indeed, aunt, I don’t know; I never looked at him ; that is, I 
couldn't help looking at himn—but I'm sure I shouldn’t know him again ! 

“That's a pity. If I could only find him out, my brother should have 
him putin gaol—the fellow! (Thank you, thought I.) An old offender, 
T'll warrant !” 

“1 don’t think he was old, aunt: from the slight glance that I had 
of him, I think he was not more than nineteen or twenty.” 

‘A young man! eh? What impudence! But what a dreadful thin 
that such a boy—(boy ! thought I; how I should like to give it to her!) 
—such a boy, should be so young and so wicked as to break into people's 
grounds and insult the daughters of respectable people! Some low 
young rascal, I’ll be bound! He ought to be punished—sent to prison 
and whipped. (Thank you, thought I.) Couldn’t you give some de- 
scription of him, that he might be apprehended ? What clothes had he 


on—eh ?”’ 
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“ Really I didn’t look at him ; but I think he had on a sort of fisher- 
man’s dress—that sort of odd coat that they wear—it was ; and he 
had on but somehow didn’t look like Sor gremgae 

that; and he had a silk handkerchief his neck, 
and his shirt-collar hung down loose—I think it looks better that way. 
than stuck up straight...” ’ 

“Eh” | 

|g storyptontep og wing bai agin 

yes seem to have observed carefully ; 
you can Sir foot of 4 locking pesca bo wes 3 Did he leak like'e 
ruffian, or what, eh ?” 

“Oh no, aunt; not at all like a ruffian;—” 

(I to get more interested at this ). . 

os are dark black-looking men, but he was fair, with blue. eyes, 
and very handsome eyebrows—that is, I don’t mean handsome, but well- 

—such as you see in pictures.” | 

“He must be some low person, or he never would have taken the 
liberty to trespass on a gentleman’s private grounds that way; some 
young ing fellow, I'm thinking.” -. 

** | don’t quite think that, aunt ; indeed, I rather think he is a gen- 
tleman, for I observed his hand was soft.” 

His what? his hand ? how ?—his hand soft! and pray, miss, how 
came you to know that the fellow’s hand was soft, eh ? 

‘¢ Tt was when he raised me up,” said the ‘‘ miss,” in a timid voice ; 
‘indeed, it wasn’t my fault. I was so frightened that when I tried to get 
up, I fell down again, and the gentleman jumped over the mound in an 
instant, and raised me up ; and it was then that I couldn’t help feeling 
his hand; but as you ask me, I must say that it did not feel to me what 
I suppose is a common person’s hand. I remember the old gardener 
held me by the hand once when J leaned over the pond to reach a water- 
lady, and his hand didn’t feel at all like that !” 

“I only wish I had been near him! He should have felt my hand! I 
would have boxed the fellow’s ears for his impudence! But you must have 
given him encouragement, miss—you must—or he never would have 
taken such a liberty! You don't know how to repress these fellows. Do 
you think he would have dared to take me by the hand ?” 

** Oh, no, aunt,” replied the other, with a promptitude and ingenuous- 
ness that made me smile on the other side of the hedge; “ I am sure he 
wouldn’t——-but then it’s so different... .” 

* So different, miss—how ? eh ?” 

“I mean, aunt, that you know how to look at people so severely ;' but I 
am only a young girl, remember, and of course am more easily frightened. 
But I assure you he was a gentleman—I am sure of that.” 

oo can you be so sure of that, miss, when you never looked at him ? 

There was no reply made to this, and the aunt went on. 

But this is a matter that must be inquired into. We must put a stop 
to these trespassers whoever they may be ; and, as to this one—gentle- 
man, as you call him, but I don’t believe it—do you think you should 
know his features again if you saw them ?” 

“ Oh, aunt, I’m sure I should ! There was a something about then— 
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a certain air—a sort of look that he gave—I’m sure I shall never forget 


them !” 
_& What ? Were they so very ferocious ?” 

“« Ferocious! Oh, aunt, what an expression! they were any thing but 
ferocious; that is, I only just glanced at them when he frightened me at 
first—and really I don’t think I should know him again if I saw himn— 
but they were not at all ferocious.” 

“ Well, Miss Lavinia, this is a matter which I don’t exactly understand ; 
but we will set the constable to inquire about it ; but one thing is certain 
—you have lost your bonnet ; and it's well if you have not”... . .” (here 
she mumbled something to herself as she walked towards the house, which 
I could not catch), and was followed, as I surmised, by her niece ; for I 
heard the rustling of another step, and presently there was a profound 
silence, broken only by the light rippling of the water as it broke over a 
shallow by the bend of the stream. 

At least, thought I, I have learnt hername. Lavinia! a pretty name ; 
but rustic, decidedly rustic. Some secret conviction whispered to me that 
T had learnt iondiiens more, and I could not avoid being struck with the 
similarity of the lovely Lavinia’s replies to my own in my conversation 
with my mother. The sensations to which these thoughts gave rise were 
exquisitely pleasurable ; and I retired to a secluded spot, amidst the shel- 
ter of a cluster of trees, to meditate and to indulge in the delicious 
reveries which they suggested, unseen and undisturbed. 

The image of the aunt, however, although I had not seen her, arose 
to my imagination as a formidable personage ; and I hesitated to present 
myself at the house from a sort of fear that possessed me of encounterin 
her questions and perhaps her repulses. Besides, the words that I h 
already heard afforded me abundant matter for contemplation. 

I thought it best, therefore, to postpone my visit for the present until 
Thad determined how best to propitiate the female Cerberus.who acted 
in the double capacity of aunt and duenna to my divinity: and as the 
— on the opposite side of the river belonged to another property, I 

etermined to make a circuit to a ford about half a mile lower down, and 
the premises from that quarter; hoping that some accident might 
bring the beautiful Lavinia again into view, and trusting to my own inge- 
a te open a communication with her. 
e part of the river, it is to be observed, which was opposite the 
ag where my adventure of the morning took place, was not broad 
deep ; and it so happened that before the close of my ride, the com- 
munication which I desired was brought about more suddenly than I 
expected, by an accident that was appropriate to the name of Leander 
which I bore, but which threatened consequences not less fatal than 
those which, in times of yore, befel the swimmer of the Hellespont. 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN'S VISIT TO PARIS SINCE THE FRENCH 
' REVOLUTION. 


Tarer months only have elapsed since I felt it my duty to my country 
to come forward with a plan for its defence, which, 1 am proud to say, 
met with unqualified approbation from the most competent authoritie:, 
and will, 1 have no hesitation in saying, be carried into execution when- 
ever the necessity for its adoption shall arise. To predict the precise 
period of that event, is a course to which I shall not, at t, commit 
myself, for; really, the occurrences of the last two months have been of 
so startling a nature that, I fairly confess, they have taken me by sur- 
prise; it would not, therefore, be advisable for me to hazard my reputa- 
tion on an issue of so doubtful a kind as the probability of a general war ; 

h there is a gentleman, a traveller like myself (and not unlike me 

in respects), who confidently asserts that Free Trade has put a 

complete extinguisher upon the warlike propensities of every nation in 

Europe. This question, then, I shall not disturb, my object in once 

more coming (not unsolicited) before an admiring public, being rather to 

— my impressions of the Past than to speculate on the chances of the 
uture. “Cuba 

It will at once be perceived, by all persons of discernment, in spite of the 
guarded language which (from motives of delicacy) I feel called upon to 
observe, that my observations will most likely be made to bear upon 
the rem—rk—ble ch—ng—s which have recently:taken place in a 
ne—ghb—r—ng co—ntry, where a k—ng (my own ih uaint- 
ance) has been d—thr—ned, and a R—p—bl—c éstablished. How little 
I thought, when I passed that pleasant evening at the T—l—r—s 
in the bogom of the R—y—1 P-m—ly (which, I trust, is still fresh 
in the recollection of my readers), that in less than a couple of years 
those er—wn—d h—ds would be f—g—t—ve ex—les, and that 

-—-l—ce converted into an asylum for inv—l—d w—rkm—n! 
eace to their manes, as the ancient Britons used to say! “Whatever 
resentment I may have felt when I have called to memory the dead 
set which, I am convinced, was made at me at lansquenet on that 
occasion, when a certain personage won so much money from me ; 
whatever may have been my patriotic indignation on the occasion of 
the M—ntp—ns—r m—rr—ges, both are forgotten now, and consigned 
to the tombs of the Montagues and Capulets. It is not in the nature of 
Jolly Green to trample on a fallen foe. I have thought. that this 
ion was necessary in once more touching on the delicate subject 
of Fr—nch P—l—t—cs, lest it should be supposed that I am influenced 
by any undue bias in narrating the particulars that have fallen under my 
aa hagpened d hee eventful d 
s it happened, I was not in P—r—s during the three eventful da 
of F—b—ry, but that spirit of ipquiry whitch hee always animated ids, 
and that desire to afford information to my fellow-countrymen which has 
ever been the pole-star of my aspirations, were sufficient inducements 
with me to set out for that capital on the first lull of the p—I—t —c—1 
tempest, in order that | might rectify the erroneous statements which are 
sure always to be made by those on the spot who are not capable of 
forming an opinion. 
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ep. ish this my own intimate acquaintance with the 
ties, ant a knowledge of the Fr—nch character, would, 
ves, have been sufficient; but ‘“to make ‘assurance double 
” asthey say at the Sun Fire-office, I resolved to take with me an in- 
friend on whose acuteness and ability I could rely, and I flatter my- 
‘the result will be found -——, but no, the public shall judge of that. 
| The: friend whom I selected to share the and partake the 
labours of this important panes atin one long dear to my heart, 
and ‘were he sufficiently well known, he would be equally so-to the whole 
British nation.. His name has not yet figured in any very conspicuous 
: in his country’s annals, but I think I indulge in no unwarrantable 
anticipations when I prophesy that—after these revelations—the day is 
not very remote when Fame and Peregrine Podder (so is my friend 
called), shall go down hand in hand to posterity! Independently of the 
services which I looked for at his hands, for 1 am not altogether selfish 
(no man, indeed, is wholly so), I was desirous of giving poor Podder a 
treat, and as he had never before been in Fr—nce, and couldn’t speak a 
word of the language, I rightly judged that I could scarcely offer him a 
gratification than in taking him with me, at such a moment, to 

e scene of such bewildering excitement. 

The preparations which | made for our journey were very simple. 
Aware of the risk one runs in troublesome times from being overloaded 
with specie (and five-fr—nc pieces, as all the world knows, are excessivel 
cumbrous), I'took the wise precaution of providing myself with Fr— 
bank-notes, which I could conveniently dispose about my person.. I 
obtained.them, after paying a moderate premium for the accommodation 
(a trifle over five per cent.), from a most respectable money-changer in 
the ialeiotmboed of the Haym—rk—t, who was so good as to say he 
could supply me to any amount in exchange for British coin. I 
cured, however, only as much as I. thought necessary for the period of 
our sojourn, well knowing that, as Fr—nch paper is not a lawful tender 
in this country, it was useless for me to take over more than I was likely 
to spend. A man.does not go abroad for nothing, and this was a bit of 
experience I had picked up on my travels. A hundred pounds or so 
was, therefore, all 1 changed, reserving some twenty sovereigns for ex- 
penses between the two c—p—t—ls. 

Neither did I think it desirable that either Podder or I should 
encumber ourselves with much baggage. I had several reasons fov 
coming to this conclusion, but the principal was, that as the Fr—nch 
nat—n are now, like their ancestors, sans-culottes, it would have beew 
absurd .to fill our portmanteaux with articles of raiment that: had fallen 
under the ban of popular opinion. One pair a-piece would be quite 
sufficient for the journey ; when once we reached et there would, 
of course, be no further occasion for them. It was true, the weather was 
rather inclement when we set out, but what a Highlander can do for 
pleasure, surely a Briton can achieve from a sense of duty! The space 
which these integuments would have occupied I devoted to another purpose 
(having needfully observed the signs of the times), and laid in a couple 
of dozen of tri-coloured shirts, a few scarfs to match, some flags to mount 
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on our ing-sticks as soon as we- landed on the opp—s—te c—st, 
and six or: eight .red-worsted night-caps—I mean c—ps of 1—b—rty} 
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arrangements to our costume. There was, it is 
custom-house officers exacted the payment of rather heavy duties on our 
wearing ebro aoe ore gn am age cane as POC EN 
there was, @ great demand just then for tri it 
was not impossible that messieurs Bene cartes ler aban gees 
ee Soe a ear i y this 
insinuation, things were all for our own 

Rcnchs'cians iiker’ thie: do dhtedh 4d ant 1 Geteablad Ghat T etd 


best P—r—s Fr—nch), or so obstinate as to per- 
inion, in spite of my asseverations. The consequence was, 
to pay for every chemise, and in proportion for the 
ee ne foe ee 

articles are taxed higher than any other species of 
their cost was pretty nearly doubled when they finally passed 
through the Dou—ne. This last transaction strongly impressed ‘upon my 


mind the ic truth, that to obtain —b—rty it must be always 
dearly paid for. 

: . : ay in the 
direction of the column, at the base of which I had made my first essay 
et ee ys eee 
sidered en ee described 
to my friend Podder the full particulars of that memorable duel. _It is 
true, he had heard them before, but not on the spot. The man who has 
traversed a battle-field well knows how great is the difference between 
any description, however vivid, and actual observation, and will full 
iate the value of my remarks on this occasion. A familar example 

this kind of thing presents itself in the case of the F—rth’s 
visit to W—t—rloo, accompanied by the D—ke of W—ll—ngt—n. 
I have been considered like his in many particulars, but 1 make 
no comparisons ; the d—ke is undoubtedly a good s—ld—r, but he is not 
a me RE RTE I RPE Oey ! : 
But I feel that I am lingering too long on the and must 
hasten on with the rapidi the railroad which conveyed us from 
N—fch—t—I (famous for its Parmesan cheese) to P—r—s. The old 
in which I formerly travelled, has now become an 
vehicle, and it was not without satisfaction I reflected that its history had 
been preserved for posterity in my own memairs. A few years hence and 
the world will ask, what was a d—l—g—nee ? The question will not be 
made in vain so long as the name of Jolly Green is held in remembrance. 
delightful thing to witness the ffeshneds and simplicity of my 
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him under an entirely novel and, as Sterne said of the dead sss 
at Nampont, I almost “envied him his feelings.” It was something, 
however, to be able to impart information, and this I did very freely, 
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as its name implies, originally built of butter. 

Podder was very grateful for this information, and, I observed, took 
notes on the sly—not that I should have objected to his doing so 
for: an book that he or any other man might write would, I imagine, 

what different from one of mine. I pitied Podder, but I did not 

that account despise him. 
It-was late when the train reached the P—r—s station—not, however, 
more than three hours behind time, which is a trifle on a Fr—ch railroad, 
and a good deal of time was consumed in the examination of the baggage, 
the chief object of the inspectors being, as I have remarked on a former 
oceasion, to ascertain the actual quantity of new-laid eggs, beetroot, 
and soft ‘cheese which Fr—nch travellers are in the habit of stowing 
away amongst their shirts and stockings. They found nothing of the 
sort amongst our effects, and havin on ad a fiacre, we drove off to an 
hotel in the Rue de la P—x. Io one thing, that the for 
conveying us was much higher than when I was last in P—r—s, for on 
offering the custo two fr—nes, the driver, a gentleman in a blouse 
and long beard, whe dove by-the-bye, very badly, knocking the fiacre 
against every thing he came near, replied, in a horrible kind of patois, 

* Dam ! ¢a n’ s'peu’ pas ; on n’écrase pas l’'monde comm’ autr’-fois! 
V'yez-vous bi’n, a pr’s'nt c'est ‘Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité!’ faut 
m’donner six francs !” 

I afterwards understood that the equality asserted in this increased rate 


undesirable. 

I had expected that there would have been some difficulty in procurin 
accommodation at that late hour, but in this I i po re a for 
though we had to wait some time before the door was opened, the delay 
arose from the doubt as to whether the summons was a hostile or a friendly 
fo Sp hanty, Serpe jonchenntiaged yar eg i Shae re 

two distinguished strangers as Podder and myself would present our- 
selves at his gates. There might rey Ro. as we 
went up-stairs to our bed-rooms, we met a servant in livery carrying 


down the remains of some supper on a tray, whom I suspect to 
ae Hf seapcbog sh 


have been one of the ex-m—n—st—rs in disguis the cha- 
racter which their traini eae NE, Sar ified them 
to assume. ‘The man quailed beneath my eye, but his fears were ground- 


less, for I am the last person in the world to betray the unfortunate, even 

when guilty. In that respect I consider myself a second Boscobel! «: 

Fa with the journey and the excitement which the sense of my 
G2 










































Mp. Jolly Green en's Visit to 
I devided at once upon postponing all active proceed- 


t 
! 


; i for though I was aware that the members of the 
lag a ee ae had never shaved or taken off their 
clothes since the 24th of February, and that they always ye in arm- 
chairs at the Hétel de Ville (which I explained to Podder was the meaning 
eres t it was better not to ask for an inter- 
view with ile Lereatiertt-wite 100. Seewpby, lest, eloquent as he is, he 
should feel himself at a loss to make a suitable reply to the address which I 
intended to in the name of the inhabitants of P—ckh—m. I 
therefore e hasty supper, to which, with a couple of bottles of 


"a we did ample justice, and crowning the whole with some stiff 
-and-water, which Podder said he really could not do without, we 
setired to rede in, I need scarcely say, a double-bedded room, for as | had 
appointed Podder my secretary, it was, of course, necessary that he should 
never be out of my sight. 

1 was awake early the next morning, but my slumbers, though brief, had 
quite recruited my frame, and my mental ponevtons were as Vigorous as 
ever. Aftera interval given to re rp i constant practice 
with all men to action—I ro my companion. 

“ Podder,” I sibel, inthe language of the fancnartal bind, sitting 
up in bed—“ Podder, get up.” Se" 6 

These stirring words were not ineffectual ; he raised his head slowly 
from his'pillow, rubbed his eyes, yawned drowsily, and then demanded 
what was the time of day ? ; 

I was aware that he put the question in a metaphorical rather than a 
literal sense, and promptly replied that it was time to be up and doing, 
“for,” said I, “ the eyes of all Eur—pe are upon us.” 

“ All Eur—pe,” returned Podder, with another yawn, “had not such 
a night-cap as mine was, or it would not be so devilish wide awake.” 

“ Podder,” said I, impressively ; “no levity. This is a solemn occasion, 
we have a 7 duty to perform. In the first place I must tell you, who 
have never been in Fr—nce before, that the P—r—s—ans are very par- 
ticular in point of costume, and the slightest inattention in that respect 
might be éital To prove the truth of what I say, I need only remind you 
that the very first act of the Pr—v—s—-n—1 G—v—rnm—nt was to de- 
cree the national colours, —in other words, to set the fashions, without which 
it is very well known no government in Fr—nce could exist an hour. This 
great principle I have constantly kept in view, and, of course, intend to 
act up to it. It seems a cold, raw morning, and the wind is higher than 
I like, but duty must be done. You are aware, Podder,” continued I, 
“ of the name of the section of citizens, the dominant party in fact, 
of the first Fr—nch R—v—l—tion. You know what they were called ?” 

Podder, who is not very deeply read in history, admitted that he did not. 

I was prepared for this, but, without reproving his ignorance, mildly 
answered :— . 

“ They were the Fr—nch Highlanders, sometimes called.‘ La Mon- 
fagne,’ on account of the elevated district they inhabited, but more 

ly known, meee pertnalar oanonies the ans-culottes. Prece- 


denr, Podder, is every ,» and, of course, what was done in—never 
mind the date, I don’t exactly remember it-—what was done then will be 


d now ; in short, it is the fashion for every body to be a sans- 
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« And what is that ?” asked my friend. 
_“ Tt ig nothing more or less,” 1 replied, “than discarding your panta- 


« The !” exclaimed Podder ; “what, nothing at all !”’ 
** J—I—believe—so,” I returned, hesitatingly, for I was not quite 
certain whether any modification was permitted ; “ at any rate,” I 
ly, “it’s better to err on the right side than the wrong ; I do not 
disposed to make any compromise. No, Podder, I shall strictly ad- 
here to the system.” 
- & Well,” said my friend, “if I had known this when I was on the 
other side of the water, much as I wanted_to.see this place, they should 
never have caught me here. To dance about the streets without—upon 
my life, it’s too much.” 

_ In this grumbling way, Podder continued to make his toilet (the 
French phrase demi-toilette, would perhaps be more applicable to the case), 
and when our arrangements were completed, I rang the bell for breakfast. 

It was answered by a waiter, who, to my surprise, wore, as | remem- 
bered to have seen worn before, a pair of very full-plaited trousers. 

No doubt he thought the effect of our tricolors very striking, for he 
stared at us very hard as we stood equipped in our boots, coats, hats, &c. 

“ Je désire deux déjeiiners pour moi et mon sécretaire,” said I. 

* Qu’est ce que vous désirez avoir, monsieur ? Du café, des ceufs, des 
edtelettes ?” , | 

* Oui, oui,” I replied, with a nod; ‘non pas ici—down stairs—bas 
escalier—salon.” 

“ Trés-bien, monsieur ; vous aurez ¢a dans dix minutes. Je viendrai 
vous avertir quand le déjediner est prét.” 

“Until he returns,” said I to Podder, “we may as well make the 
most of our time. Your duty as secretary must begin at once; take a 
pen and ink, and attend while I dictate a note to M. L—m—rt—ne, to 
ask for an audience.” 

Viaary is a good penman, and his quill was quickly flourishing in 
is hand. 


“Citoyen Ministre,” I began, with my old friend Tibbins open 
before me, to correct poor Podder's inevitably .bad spelling ; ‘Je suis 
dirigé par les natifs de Peckham et Camberwell Vert, & presenter vous 
avec une addresse de sympathie pour votre glorieuse Revolution. Per- 


mittez-moi d’appeler sur vous aussit6t qu’ agreable. 
“ Votre sincérement, 


“ Au Citoyen Ministre, M. de L—m—rt—ne.” “ JoLty GREEN.” 


This, I thought, would just do. It was explicit and to the purpose ; 
unencumbered by diplomatic phrases, yet pregnant with meaning; 
courteous, yet free, and, as befitted r—p—bl—c—n institutions, frater- 
nally familiar. As this last idea struck me, I ordered my secretary to 
add the three symbolical words which figure in every document, by way 


of postscript. 
Podder ad just given the finishing touch to the note, when the waiter 


re-appeared. | 
“* Messieurs,” said he, flourishing his napkin, “le déjedner est servi ;” 


and he threw open the door to allow us to pass. 
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We rose and were quitting the apartment, when he raised a cry that 


passage. 

ss garcon,” said I, in an expostulating tone, fearing he had not 
rightly comprehended me; “nous sommes bl—ca—ns. Vive la 
R—p—bl—que! Liberté——” He prevented me from finishing the 


sentence. 

“Soyez R bl—ca—ns, messieurs, autant que vous voudrez, mais 
vous n'avez pas le droit d’attaquer aux mceurs publiques. En Fr—nce, 
monsieur,” continued he, addressing me particularly; “ tout le monde 
s‘habille comme il faut.” 

‘‘ What the deuce is the meaning of all this row?” inquired Podder, 
whose perceptions were not of the brightest. 

** The fact is,” I replied, “ this fellow pretends to. object to our R—- 
p-——bl—c—n costume—a concealed ar—st—cr—t, no doubt. He says, 
we must put on our pantaloons.” pegs! 

I’m devilish to hear it,”” exclaimed my friend, “ I shiver as if I 


an ¥ 

«s Well,” I returned, in an accent in which firmness and melancholy 
were beautifully blended ; “ your blood be on your own head, Podder!’ 

“* What do you mean, Green?” asked he, his teeth chattering, from 
cold or fright, or perhaps both, as the Doge of Venice said. 

“It’s of no consequence,” I observed, with an air of resignation; “ I 
invited you to come with me to P—r—s to assist my views and attend to 
my wishes, and the first thing you do is to fraternise against me.” 

“« I’m sure, Green,” said Podder, beginning to whimper, for he saw 
that I was roused; ‘I am willing to any thing you wish.” - 

‘* Enough,” said I, sternly; “ I have protested against the infraction 
of a citizen’s rights ; I shall offer no further opposition.” 

I then returned to my portmanteau and completed my toilette, Podder 
following my example. , 

During this brief altercation, the waiter had disappeared—apparently 
to mention what had occurred, for, as we left our room, we met the mas- 
ter of the hotel and one or two others in the passage. I saluted them 
peer but silently, and not a word was uttered, but I could ive 

y their countenances that they were agitated by my aspect. Podder said 
something to me about hearing them laugh, but I desired him to hold his 
tongue, nor did he venture to speak again till he had done breakfast. 

though the S—v—y—rds, like the native workmen of P—r—s, 
have petitioned the Pr—v—si—nal G—vy—rnm—nt to allow them five 
fr—nes a day out of the immense national resources—a trifle which 
might well be afforded to them, yet while the question is pending some 
few are still to be found who will condescend for the sum I have named to 
a note or message, and one of these I obtained to be the bearer of 

my note to M. L—m—rt—ne. 
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a hi , Podder and I turned out to have a look at P—r—s, 
which I had not seen since the palmy days of the former possessor of the 


thr—ne. . 
The first thing that struck me was the vast number of tall, soragey, 
withéred trees which we met at every turn. I was at first quite at a 

to understand how they got there, and my classical recollections coming 
to my aid, I began to think with Ovid a considerable part of the 
Fr—nch population had probably been transformed into poplars ; but as 
this opinion would have been at variance with the well-known origin of 
the notion when Latona changed them all into ‘frogs, I determined to 
ask the meaning of the first citizen I saw. I addressed myself, therefore, 
toa gentleman, with a spade in his hand—one of the “ unemployed”— 
whom we met issuing from a wine-shop, where, to judge by his counte- 
nance, he had probably been passing the morning, and te him I said, 

“ Citoyenne, je demande pourquoi ces hauts batons dans les rues ?” 

The fellow was so overcome with the champagne and ay me pr 
the M—n—st—r of the Int—r—or causes to be provided dai y for the 
P—r—s—ns—free of expense (except to the dealers), that if I had not 
pointed in the direction of one of these withered poles as I spoke, he 
might not perhaps have been ablesto comprehend my question. But as 
the Fr—nch, like monkeys, interpret gestures as readily as words, the 
ouvrier, steadying himself on his spade, replied, 

“¢Quement ! ca? Est-il bi'n eveillé, donc! Ca—c’est l’arb d’ la Liber- 
—té ; c'est connu.” 

“ The tree of Liberty!” I exclaimed, turning to Podder, “ how extrae 
ordinary that it should have shot up to such a height so quickly !” 

. “Perhaps,” he replied, timidly, as men always do when they are 
advancing some absurd proposition ; “ perhaps these trees have only just 
been transplanted, the cold weather may have been too much for them— 
they look quite dead.” 

“Talk sense, while you are about it, Podder,” I answered, rather 
sharply, “don’t you know that the tree of Liberty, as you see it now 
before you—is indigenous to the Fr—nch soil. It always comes u 
in that state, done brown immediately, as I may say ; no doubt it wi 
very soon become green—perfectly green. If you wish to preserve my 
friendship, Podder, let me hear no more of these ridiculous remarks ; they 
are not only painful to my intellect, but injurious to the character of the 
people whose guest you are at the present moment.” 

Leaving the Rue C—st—gl—ne, we turned along the Rue de 
R—v—li, in the direction of the P—l—s R—y—1. As we passed the 
T—l—r—s, I pointed out to Podder the identical archway through 
which it is supposed L—s Ph—l—ppe emerged on the 24th of Feb ’ 
when he crossed the garden after abd—c—t—ng, and a 
eagle of Fr—n—ce in the presence of the old guard. The of 
his footsteps are no longer visible; indeed, I am assured, they were cares 
fully erased by a few faithful followers, so that all trace of his flight was 
cut off, and the m—n—rch was thus enabled to effect his escape. 

I could not but heave a sigh when I thought of the dispersion of the 
— family with whom I once passed so merry an evening. Though 

was about to give in my adhesion to the R—p—bl—c, that was no 
reason, I thought, why I should close the doors of my mansion at P—k- 
h—m against the ex—l—d pr—ne—s, and I inwardly resolved to_ask 
them all to dinner as soon as I got back to L—nd—n. ; 









































B-—rse, and the B—l—v—rd It—l—n (so-called out of compliment. to 
the dist—rb—nc—s in L—mb—rdy), | felt anxious to return to the 
hotel to learn what answer had been given to my diplomatic note. The 
Sisin-onipreainbttitiaigen the bannelanidatha pectennthiveyeith betided 
me a letter, which he took out of his cap of liberty, once red, but 
now brown. I saw at a glance that the reply was favourable. It was 
couched in very courteous language, and informed me that the 
Pr—v—s—n—] M—n—st—r for F—r—gn Aff—rs would be happy to 
receiye the P—ckh—m deputation on the “ lendemain’’ at one o'clock. 
Podder asked me if the “ lendemain” was the square of which I had told 
him in front of the Hotel de Ville, but, after looking into my dictionary, 
I told him he had made another of his absurd mistakes, for that the word 
which had puzzled him meant “ next day.” 

“G—v—rnm—nts may be overturned in Fr—nce, and time-honoured 
institutions perish like mushrooms,” said I to Podder, with an impulse of 
philosophical excitement, “but petits-pdtés, as Byron says, cannot be 
swept or worn away, as long as appetite exists in P—r—s, and 
r—yv—lut—ns do not usually put an end to that. Let us go, then, and 
jJunch at Felix’s in the Passage des Panoramas, and afterwards | will 
waa yous little of life; few saw more of it than I did when last I was 


Accordingly, we sallied forth, and, thanks to. my skilful pilotage and 
the remarkable local memory with which nature has endowed me, we 
soon reached the celebrated patissier's, where Podder certainly did justice 
to the produce of his oven,—nor were either of us unregardful of the 
Curacgoa which we took by way of chasse,—a term, which it may be 
interesting to my readers to know, is derived from hunting, at which 
sport a “‘toss-off”’ is, with Fr—nchm—n, a very frequent accom- 

iment. 

Reinvigorated by this process, we now began to look about us in. 
earnest. 

“You have a soul for the Fine Arts, I suppose ?” observed I’ to 
Podder. 

“ T am fond of pictures and Jullien’s concerts,” answered Podder ; “not 
that I am much of a judge, but I like a thing if it pleases me.” 

“ As to your not being a judge, Peregrine,” said I, kindly, “that is 
no fault of yours, but it would be a real misfortune if I were not slightly 
gifted that way. You have only to admire what you hear me praise, 
d you will be all right. I have some idea of making a few purchases 
I go back, to add to my gallery at Peckham, as I hear pictures are 


before 
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wemarkably cheap just now in P—r—s; we shall probably meet with 
something where I am going to take you.” | 
-» Where's that?” asked my friend, \ Rie 
«re To the L—vre,” I replied; “where, as no one has any thing to do'now, 
the worki AOI Smt ret pe of their time. They are 
to do this by the v—s—nal G—v—rnm—nt, who desire 
that they should have as much amusement as possible. On the same 
principle the theatres are all thrown open gratis, and nobody pays the 
“ a 


:' How do the actors like that?” inquired Podder. 

_ “The actors! oh,—that has nothing to do with the question,—they 
are obliged to like it. What would be the use of a R—p—bl—c, if the 
people couldn’t do as they pleased ?” 

“ Well, but, if every bod! is equal, the actors have as much right to 

themselves as those who go to see them.” : 

* Podder,” said I, impressively, “ take my advice, don’t venture out of 

depth: It is impossible for you to understand Fr—nch politics ; it 
is sometimes as much as | can do to master them, and observations like 
these throw me off my balance. Come along to the L—vre.” 

What is that large building, with a flag flying on the top of it ?” 
demanded Podder, as we emerged from the passages into the large square 
in which the B—rse stands. 

“That,” replied I, “ is the Royal Exchange.” 

» “T thought,” said he, “ that every thing r—yal was abolished.” 

“ Do you wish to see the interior ?” asked I, not noticing his hyper- 
critical remark. 

“Very much,” was his reply, and, accordingly, we ascended the steps 
of the broad frieze which forms the front of the edifice, and depositin 
our sticks, in exchange for which we received wooden counters, etibeted 
the Hall of Commerce. — It. is a wise regulation, by the way, to adopt 
this precaution, for as there is nothing people quarrel about so much ‘as 
money, they might very soon do each other a great deal of mischief if 
every body were armed ; besides the stick-money forms no slight addition 
to the revenues of the country—and, if I may be allowed to make a pun 
on such a subject, I should say, that since every man of property is cut- 
ting his stick the more money they make the better. 

As there has been no business done at the B—rse since the three glo- 
rious days of F—br—y, we were not troubled with the usual crowd of 
stock-jobbers; in point of fact, there were only three or four ns on 
the parquet, who, having nothing else to do, appeared to be selling them- 
selves bargains. Podder was of opinion, from the surliness of their 
behaviour, that they were bears; I, on the con , saw at once that 
they belonged to another department of natural history, their looks 
evidently showing that a rise would be agreeable to them. In conse- 
quence of this pleasing solitude, we were enabled to examine the interior 
at our leisure, and, at Podder’s request, I explained to him the meaning 
of the hieroglyphical paintings (for such I consider them) on the walls. 
Podder took them at first for statues, and it was not till we got completely 
close to them in the gallery above that I could undeceive him. However, 
I took no credit to myself for my superior discernment, though I flatter 

myself I might have lead so without being indebted to Galignani’s Guide, 
which I always carry about with me and refer to on these occasions. 
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Podder was very much struek with the éableau of “the city of P—r—s 
eys to the God of Commerce and inviting Commercial Jus- 
tice to enter the walls for her,” and I ey oy 
i him that the of Commerce was a i Baron 
Id, the gentleman whose house was burnt down by 
mistake, which, when they heard of, the Pr—v—s—n—1 G—v—rnm—+t 
apologised for by begging he would not think any thing more about it, a 
proceeding as generous on one side as it must have been satisfactory on 


on 
ing the B—rse, we proceeded towards the L—vre. The F—nch 
have always been fond of affiches (it is a cheap way of acquiring infor- 
mation); and the Pr—v—s—n—l G—v—rnm—nt have been by no 
means sparing of them; not only were the dead walls covered with 
lentes af ll pertuibes the shutters of the numerous half-elosed shops 
were decorated with them also. It is in this way that the M—n—st—r 
of vos Int—r—r, M. L—dru R—Il—n (the mene rear — of — 
* Ancient History”), di of the ; is works ; previ 
to the Rendle seed cole can serene but now : 
master being abroad, they are to be met with at the corner of every 
street. It was quite interesting to witness the efforts made by the honest 
ouvriers to comprehend the meaning of these sublime compositions. 
They might have got on a little faster, perhaps, if had not been 
obliged to spell every word, but this, after all, is no drawback to the ex- 
cellence of these ications, as they thus afford the means of education 
on a large scale to the future legislators of the country, ‘and enable them 
to exercise a femarkable degree of patience, a virtue which has always 
at a high premium in Fr—nce. 

“ What do you call those men, Green,” he asked, “standing about with 
muskets in their hands, no coats or waistcoats on their backs and hand- 
kerchiefs knotted round their heads instead of hats ?” 

It was ridiculous enough, but I really could not tell him at the moment, 
so I stepped into one of the few shops that were open and asked a lady, 
who was busy making red rosettes—as much the fashion now as tri- 
coloured ones—whether the gentlemen whom I pointed to were brigands ? 

She answered me very sharply,— 

“Comment, monsieur! qu’est ce que vous appelez des brigands ! Come 
prenez bien, monsieur, que vous parlez de la Garde Mobile!’ 

She added something about “ béte” and “ Anglais,” to which, as she 
was a female, I paid no attention ; I merely lifted my hat and made her 
an ironical bow, and then returned to Podder, who inquired what she had 
said, and why she seemed so angry. . 

As it was not necessary to advert to the trifling mistake I had made, I 
answered, that owing to my addressing her rather suddenly, she had 
pricked her finger and that had put her out of temper ; for the rest, that 
the persons in question were called “ The Guard Mob—eel.” 

“Anda set of mob they look like,” observed Podder, with a grin, 
we at having made a French pun—after alla very despicable kind 

wit. 


We now made for the L—vre, which we entered by the principal stair- 
case, eee immense number of citizens bent, like ourselves, upon 
a a Te Arts. It was not, however, a very easy matter to do so 
in midst of such an enormous crowd, as, ietagunleaty of neither 
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Podder nor myself being very tall, we had our toes very unceremoniously 
trodden on, and were a mabe rer about. Shutaswhen more- 
aie dape ithpiationlest y an odour of garlic predominating 
over a variety of most unpleasant smells. I have been told that this herb, 
which the Fr—nch call “ ail,” is just now the only fashionable perfume, 
and G—rlain, in the Rue de la P———x, sells nothing else. He calls it 
«“ Vrai Bouquet du Peuple,” and great quantities are purchased by the 
P—r—s—ns when they attend the clubs and other public meetings, in 
order that they may appear to have the true popular smell, or, as they 
say themselves, “sentir le r—p—bl—cain.” . 

_AsI had brought with me from home the catalogue of the pictures in 
the L—vre, which I purchased the last time I was in P—ris, I was enabled 
to give Podder the fullest information respecting the exhibition. I 
pointed out to him some of the finest of the old masters, and expatiated 
on their several schools, the difference between their first and second 
manners, their harmony, their breadth, their impost, their colouring, and 
other characteristics, and I flatter myself I made a strong impression — 
Podder in spite of the buzz and chatter that rose around us, for he looked 

serious ; the heat of the place made him yawn now and then, but on 
the whole he was most attentive to my observations. I was very much 
struck with the liberality of the Pr—v—s—nal G—v —rnm—nt in having 
had the frames of all the pictures re-gilt, so that they looked quite as 
as new, but I could not help thinking that, in their anxiety to gratify 

e public, they had gone a little too far, not only having had the pictures 
themselves cleaned and restored, but retouched and indeed so much altered, 
that (though I did not say so to Podder) I could not recognise a single 
old favourite. There seemed, also, to be a great many more 
formerly, but this is not be:wondered at when one considers how fond 
the Fr—nch are of the old masters, and how much money they spend 
inn ap | in the purchase of Raffaelles, and Titians, and Co ios, whose 
works the modern artists are so fond of copying ; they carry this passion 
to such an extent that one never by any chance sees a Fr—nch copy of a 
Fr—anch subject. 

I was directing Podder’s attention to an exquisite Salvator, when a 
citizen in a blouse, with a red sash round his waist, a red neckcloth, and 
wearing a red beard, and a greasy velvet cap, elbowed his way through 
the crowd, and making me a profound salute, fell at once into conversa- 
tion with me. I say me emphatically, for Podder was prevented by his 
ignorance of the language, from taking any part in it. 

My new friend began by observing that the picture we were looking at 
was a very fine one. I replied that it was, and added, “un trés 
origina »” to which he at once assented, with the remark that that was one 
of its principal merits. I then said I thought it as fine as any Salvator I 
had ever seen, on which he made me a very low bow and told me I was a 
very good judge. Pleased with the man’s frankness I at once offered 
him my hand, and, in point of fact, we fraternised on the spot. He then, 
after observing that the English were very rich, asked me if I should like 
to buy the picture. I was rather surprised at this, not being aware that I 
could get such a hors d’ceuvre with so little difficulty, but I replied with a 
smile that I should be very glad to do so, provided the price were not too 
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_ As to that,” said he, “I dare say we shan’t fall out ; you wouldn’t 
stick at a thousand frongs?” , 

_ Certainly not,” I replied, being perfectly aware that it was worth 
twenty times that sum, and wondering what could make him rate it at so 
low a 


“ Well, then,” he continued, “as money is scarce with me just at this 
moment, I dont’t care if I let you have it for that sum.” | 

I asked him what he meant. I thought it had belonged to the nation. 
_ ® So it does,” he answered, ‘‘ every one here belongs to the nation, we 
all have our share in it,—this is mine, and that, and that,” pointing suc- 
cessively to a fine Rembrandt, a portrait, and a splendid Albano, naked 

dancing round a May-pole with a red cap on the top of it. 

“So,” said.I to myself, “this ist a secret worth knowing. The 
Pr—v—s—nal G—v—rnm—nt have literally given away the national 
pictures to individuals ; I suppose they did it by ballot or lottery, or some 
such thing. My friend here is lucky to have got three out of the-collec- 
tion.” Then speaking aloud | said, “‘ May I have the pleasure of askin 
your name ?” He dived into the breast of his blouse and presently fish 
up a card which he presented to me; it bore the following inscription :— 


*¢ Victor GOUACHE, 
‘Rue des Capucines, No. 32.” 


Of course I gave him mine and Podder’s in exchange. He looked at 
them wistfully, and though he mastered my name easily enough, I saw 
he was puzzled by that of my companion. [I pronounced it for him, and 
he repeated after me with a strong accent on the last syllable. -“ Pod— 
derre, Pod—derre; trés-bien,—ah, ha, j'y suis, Pod—derre !” 

He then, with the honest freedom which r—p—bl—can institutions 
have not repressed in the Fr—nch character, asked me a variety of ques- 
tions ; how long I had been in P—ris; what brought me there; how 
Jong I meant to stay ; and, very emphatically, was I rich ? 

To these inquiries I returned suitable answers, explaining that my 
chief motive in paying a visit at this period to the Fr—nch capital, was 
to. give in the adhesion of a very important district near London; of 
which I was the representative, to the Pr—yvy—s—nal G—v—rnm—nt. 

** Peckham,” said I, throwing off all reserve, ‘‘ Peckham is desirous of 
fraternising with P—ris.” | 

“* A la bonne heure,” replied M. Gouache ; “ mais od est done Peck- 
hang? N’est-ce-pas que c'est une partie de l’Irlande. Nous avons déja 
des envoyés de ce pays-la, Messieurs Oberon et Makewar,—je les ai vus 
moi-méme !” . 

I gently rectified his mistake, informing him that although “ over the 
water” in one sense of the term, we actually formed the most influential 
section of ratepayers on the Surrey side of the river; “and,” continued 
I, with dignity, “any demonstration on our part is certain to command 
the attention of government.” : 

By this time M. Gouache and myself had got on terms of tolerable 
intimacy, and he showed his sense of it by saying, somewhat abruptly, 

“Eh bien, mon cher! Oi allez vous a present ?” 

I ene that I didn’t exactly know ; anywhere to pass the time 
before dinner. 
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' He caught at the last word. Then we hadn’t dined yet ? So much 
the better; we would all dine together. He would show us afterwards 

| ing I had never seen in P—ris. We should go to the Fr—ngais 
and hear hel sing the “ M—rseill—se,” after which he would take us 
to his club, “‘ La Société centrale des Coupego bleus,” which met at 
midnight in the Rue Duph—t. It was p over, he said, by a dis- 
tinguished chiffonier, who, in all probability, would one day be at the 
"head of affairs in Fr—nce, a man of unbounded eloquence, profoundly 
deep in worldly affairs, and accustomed from habit to get to the bottom 
of every thing. 

As we had seen as many pictures as we wished,—more, indeed, than 
poor Podder could recollect, for he made sad work of the old masters, 
mistaking Annibale Caravaggio for his elder brother Co ic, and so 
forth, and obliging me every moment to set him right—with the assist- 
ance of M. Gouache, who seemed to have @ genius for making his way 
through a crowd, we contrived to get back to the upper end of the 
gallery, and so on to whatis called the sortie. I had, however, knowing 
what tricks picture-dealers are in the habit of playing, taken the pre- 
caution to put down the number of the Salvator which I intended to 
purchase, in my pocket-book, so that it would be impossible for any body 
to attempt to deceive me. Not that I entertained the slightest suspicion 
of the integrity of M. Gouache—he was evidently all above board—but 
still there was a possibility that the g—v—rnm—nt might interfere if 
ay heard that a foreigner was carrying off one of their hors d'euvres, 
and it was just as well to be on the safe side. 

We now left the L—vre, arm-in-arm with Gouache, who walked in 
the centre. I was pleased with his conduct, for it was plain that by 
doing so he was pledging himself for our loyalty, and let me tell my 
countrymen it was no slight thing for me (I put Podder out of the ques- 
tion) already to have accomplished so much. Here I was, in the heart 
of re—p—bl—can Fr—nce on terms of liberty, fraternity, and equality 
(if I may be allowed the expression) with one of the leading spirits of 
the day, for I could not doubt that Gouache was one—indeed, he said as 
much afterwards—who had mainly contributed to overturn the g—v—rn- 
m—nt of L—is Ph—1—ppe ; and yet this warrior of the barricades 
was happy to hold out the right-hand of friendship to an unpretending 
and honest Briton, of the force of whose character he must at that time 
have been completely ignorant. 

But there is a freemasonry in these things, and clever fellows very soon 
discover who are adapted for each other ; we soon take the measure of a 
man’s intellect, and act accordingly ! 

It was about. four o’clock in the afternoon when we turned out of the 
gallery ; too late, said Gouache, to go and see any other public estab- 

shment, and too soon to visit any of the r—v—I—tionary committees, 

who seldom sat in the daytime. The interval until the spectacle 
a he thought, be best filled up by dining’; to tell the truth, he felt 
rather hungry ; he was quite at my service, and would dine wherever I 
eat: at the Trois Fréres, at the Café Anglais, at Véry’s, no matter 
where. 

“ How do you feel, Podder ?” said I; “are you peckish ?” 

“I believe you, my boy,” returned my secretary, rather more jocosely, 















heard—indeed, I had often seen—that the uth were fond of these 
delicacies, but it never entered conte tees empties «pe, and I’m 
sure it never did into Podder’s, that a single person i 
dozen of natives in less than a quarter of an hour, and that immediately 
before dinner. ! 

“ Don’t you think,” said I, “as he impaled them on his fork and 
tossed them down his throat as fast as he could swallow, “don’t you 
think you will spoil your dinner ?” 

“ Mais, point du tout, mon chér, ca ouvre l'estomac, je mangerais 
facilement le double de ce que nous avons ici; c’est une de mes habitudes. 
Il n’y a rien pour donner ~—— comme les huitres !”” 

e really seemed to be in the right, for when thé dinner actually 
made its appearance, he set-to with such hearty good-will, that I could 
almost have fancied—if the thing had been possible—that he had had 
nothing to eat for a fortnight. he was not silent during the opera- 
tion ; on the contrary, he talked as fast as any three men I ever heard 
put together, no doubt for the purpose of making up for the interrup- 
tions caused by the necessity of eating and drinking. I will just give a 

imen of his style of conversation, as well as I can remember it. 

“ Langue de beeuf piquée—oui, c’est un plat excellent—j’en prendrai 
—servez-vous messieurs, non?—eh bien, mangez de ces épinards a la créme 
—enchanté de faire votre connaissance, Monsieur Grinne—turbot, sauce 
aux capres—un plat que j’adore—quel vin buvez-vous, Monsieur Grinne, 
du Cham Hé, garcon, versez du Champagne ici—je bois 4 votre 
santé, Monsieur Grinne—a votre santé, Monsieur Pod-derre—mais vous 
ne mangez rien—canard aux navets, trés-bien, c’est trés-bien ca—c’est 
succulent, ¢a fortifie—encore du Champagne—ah, que c'est doux de 
mener la vie de Paris—vous étes les bien-venus, messieurs, sans moi 
vous n’auriez rien vu, je connais tout le monde a Paris—oui j'aime 
beaucoup les legumes, les choux-fleurs par excellence, je t’embrasse mon 
chér Grinne—vive la Republique !—vive les—chapon au gros sel—deé- 
coupez-le, mon vieux, je mangerai une cuisse et puis cette aile la—a la 
santé du Gouvernement Provisoire!—d bas les tvrans!—votre helse, 
Monsieur Pod-derre, God-dem !” 

In this manner he went on eating, drinking, and talking as fast as his 
various 0 permitted, to the utter amazement of poor Podder (who 
had never been in Fr—nch society before). I drank his health in return, 
and Podder, who always follows my example, did the same. Whether 
the gentleman’s name was impracticable to atruly British tongue, or whe- 
ther the champagne had got into his head, I cannot positively say, but 
certainly Podder made a desperate business of it when he toasted our new 
acquaintanee. Nor did he much improve the matter when he insisted 
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a speech, which was neither understood by M. Gouache 
i me. All I remember of it is, that the D—ke of W—1. 
and “ Hearts of Oak” were more than once mentioned, and 
allusion to the Cap of Liberty, he said he hoped “ the cap would 
was @ low, common- oration, and at last I succeeded in frown- 
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£ we had not previously arranged our plans for the evening, it is 
sible that our banquet might have been prolonged to a haehetes 
ith that brilliant impulsiveness and versatility which form such striking 
features in our lively neighbours’ dispositions, and which envious people 
characterise as the impossibility to be quiet,—Gouache, as soon as we had 
finished about six bottles of champagne, all at once broke out into a fit 


BE rs 


time to adjourn to the Frangais. After steadying ourselves with coffee 
and petits-verres de cognac, we called for the bill, which Gouache at first 
insisted on paying, but when he saw that I was resolute on that point, he 
gave way. As I had only a few pieces of silver about me, and the 
score was not a very light one, I took a five-hundred frong note out of 

pocket-book tendered it in payment. The waiter took it up 
with an air of surprise, and then laid it down again, saying that they 
never, in these times, took any thing but hard cash. 

“On ne prend pas du papier ici, monsieur ; il faut payez en argent, 
ou bien en or.” 

«“Commong dong,” said I, with a perfect Parisian shrug, “vous ne 

y par, mong billy,—mong bank-note !” 

‘* A la bonne monsieur,” he ied, “si vous m’aviez offert 
une banque-note Anglaise, mais cette la c’est de la Banque de 
France,—on ne les escompte pas ici.” 

“ The devil,” I exclaimed, “ what, not take Fr—nch moneyin Fr—nce ! 
This is a pretty go! Why, I've nothing else, and had to pay a good 
deal in London for getting that.” 

‘‘ Et vous aurez encore plus a payer a Paris, monsieur, pour avoir de 
Yargent! Quel est le cours de change aujourd’hui, Felix ?” continued 
he, turning to another waiter. 

“Je ne sais pas au juste,” replied his fellow serv—, I mean labourer ; 
mais les billets sont toujours en baisse.” 

At this juncture, Gouache generously came forward. He would not 
offend me by again offering to pay the Bill, but he would take the note to 
@ money-changer’s just outside and get me as much for it as it would 
fetch, more, he said, than I could get if I took it myself, as the mere fact 
of my being recognised for an Englishman would make a difference of 
ten per cent. This, though unguardedly uttered is, I believe, 
true, and accounts in some for a few heavy p nts, which 
formerly made in P—ris, so I handed him the note, he disappeared 
with it. In about ten minutes he came back with a canvass bag in his 
hand, out of which he counted 420 frongs, having had, he said, no less 
than eighty deducted by the money-changer for the accommodation. 
This certainly was a very heavy discount, more indeed than I could have 
believed possible if I had not witnessed the result with my own eyes, but 
I congratulated myself on the fact that I had saved money by sending Gou- 
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ache ; there is no I should have found a considerable difference 

if I had gone myself. I resolved, however, to give it soundly to the fellow 

from whom I had bought the notes in London when I a 

Re AI OR I ae oes er 

the term latter is ‘correct, as 
wollte Weeoundl in it. I did notsee the bill, but Gouache told’ me 


iece to be represented was “ The Sinner,” a title admirably in keep- 
Fr—nch morals, and that Rachel played the part of Emily. — 
y time when last I was in P—ris was so taken up with other affairs 
that to tell the truth, I never once thought of going to the play, and 
as I was not so skilful in the language then as 1 am now, my loss was 
not so great as in a Fr—nchman’s estimation it would have been. It: was 
therefore with some little surprise that I found the scene of the comedy 
was laid in ancient Rome (out of compliment, to M. Rollin whom 
Gouache pointed out te me with other members of the g—v—rnm—nt, 
of whom more hereafter) and that all the actors wore Roman costumes. 
It struck me, and Podder too, though we might be-wrong, that it was a 
particularly heavy comedy, and this I think the audience must have felt 
also, for though I looked round the house very frequently I could not see a 
smile on a single face. Podder and I laughed once or twice at Rachel but 
the people about us, and Gouache amongst the number, scowled at us so 
uncomfortably that we put a restraint upon our feelings and forebore to 
py any further open tribute to the merits of that accomplished actress. 
he fact is, between ourselves, that the Fr—nch are in public. a very 
serious nation. If this were not the case, why I should be glad to know 
do they sit out such a very serious comedies as ‘ The Sinner,’’ which like 
all the translations from the Greek that ever I heard of are so remarkably 
dull. After the play was over, however, the long suppressed. hilarity of 
the nation broke forth in loud shouts, and in a minute up went ‘the 
curtain again, and on rushed Mademoiselle Rachel with a tri-colour scarf 
across her Roman dress, and a tri-colour flag in her hand. It wasvan 
odd thing, but the Fr—nch are full of incongruities, but it had become 
the fashion to make this fine comic actress sing that very solemn. hymn 
the M—r—s—llaise, which | had already heard in the morning when 
Podder made the mistake about the tree of Liberty. Under such cir- 
cumstances it may be readily imagined how she sang it ; the best notion 
I can give of it is by desiring the reader to imagine Keeley singing the 
100th Psalm, or the Dead March, in Saul, or any production similarly 
to his genius. In point of fact she did not sing, it was’a kind 
of chaunt, the nearest approach she could make, I suppose, to what was 
required, and I think I may without vanity say that if I had known the 
words and the air I could have done it a great del batter myself perhaps 
one of these days I may try and astonish my friends at P . 'Never- 
theless, the audi were loud in their applause, and Rachel graceful 
acknowledged their attention by embracing the tri-colour flag, at whic 
every manin the house took the compliment to himself, and another 
uproar of enthusiasm burst forth. ~ 
I have said that several members of the Pr—v—s—nal G—v—rn- 
m-——nt were present at the entertainment, and I was much pleased with 
their intellectual physiognomies. The Pr—s—d—nt of the C—nc—-l, 
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M. Dup—nt.de l'E em » old gentleman of eighty, had what 
sion to the countenance. M. L—dru R—llin, holds up like 
a British ier, seemed to be thinking of the “row, row, row-dow- 
dow” whi heath I prstpeih € aa onward march. — Bl—ne | 
could not see, was was t, but this mi 

we been the case. Of M. Ketsirktiome 1 tall only ick that 

he is a poet as well as a statesman, and that he resembles two personages 

known. to the British public—our own Byron—and unless my looking- 
deceives me—your own Jolly Green. 

“ What's the name of that place,” whispered Podder to me, as we 
were leaving the theatre; ‘‘ where Mr. Hogwash is going to take us to 
now ?”” 

* It’s only his club,” replied I. 

. © What did he say was the name of it ?” 

“ La Société centrale des Coupegorges bleus.” 

* And what does that mean ?” 

_ “ The Central Society of Blue Cut-throats.” 

\ © You don’t say so,” almost shrieked Podder, “ why you are not such a 
fool, Green, as to rush into a den of cut-throats ! Il be hanged if I'll 
go, and, what’s more, I’ll be hanged if you shall go either! You brought 
me here to be amused, and now you're going to get your throat cut. 
D—n ’em, I must say I hate ’em all, every man-jack of ‘em.” 

At the first moment, I felt disposed to rebuke Podder severely for his 
ignorant, not to say cowardly, suspicion; but reflecting that the poor 
fellow's motive was chiefly attachment to my person and dynasty, I 
calmed his apprehensions, by telling him that, if “ positively insisted on 
it, I would decline being sworn in that night, a ceremony which Gouache 
had previously told me at dinner. was invariably accompanied by quaffing 
a goblet of blood. This quieted him, and, in a few words, I stated my 
intentions to Gouache, who appeared sorry to lose sight of us so soon. 
However, he consented to the arrangement, and after seeing us safely to 
our hotel, he left us, with a promise to call the next day after we should 
have returned from the H—tel de V—lle, when, he hinted, if it suited 
my convenience, he should be happy to touch (¢oucher was the word he 
used) the sum, or a part of it, which I was disposed to pay for the 
Salvator. 

We were up betimes next day, for besides the preparation for our in- 
terview, I ha some work for my secretary. It will e remembered that 
when I was last in P—ris, I purchased the marquisate of Cornichon, in 
the commune of Fanfreluches, in the Pyr—nees, and although I was 
cheated out of the title by the Viscount de Vieux-Rusé, I still had the 
title-deeds of the estate in my strong box at home. I had not brought 
them with me, not being aware of the rights which they conferred, till 
on taking up Galignani’s Messenger, I saw in it a paragraph stating 
that-a certain noble and learned lord (whom I will not particularise 
further than by saying that his name begins with B and ends with m, 
and that he was formerly L—rd H—gh Ch—nc—ll—r of Engl—nd), had 
applied to the M—n—=ster of J—st—ce for letters of naturalisation, in 
consequence of his possessing an estate in the south of Fr—nce. As the 
noble lord in question has all-his life been held to be an acute lawyer, I 
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issue. 

preparations for the interview with M. L—mrt—ne. 
It took Podder and myself full two hours to prepare the address, which — 
we modelled, as well as we could, upon those which had been already 
presented by the P—lish patriots and the D—bl—n demonstrators, pith, 
vigour, and sublimity being its principal characteristics. We then 
arrayed ourselves in tri-coloured scarfs, worn cross-wise as Mademoiselle 
Rachel had done the night before, and as the mutes also wear them 
at funerals, put on our c—ps of 1—b—rty, into which we had pinned 
tri-coloured rosettes, and with a tri-coloured flag in each hand mounted 
on the ends of our walking-sticks and umbrellas, we set out for the 
H—tel de V—lle, I taking the —_ of <a and Podder, as my 
secretary, following at a respectful distance. procession was a very 
imposing one, and attracted a great deal of attention ; we took the route 
of the Pl—ce du C—rr—sel and along the quays, and were repeatedly 
cheered as we passed along, the people exclaiming “ Vive la deputation 
de Peckhang,” as I from time to time halted to inform them who we 
were. 

It wanted about five minutes to one when we arrived at the H—tel 
de V—lle, and on sending up my card, we were immediately admitted. 
M. Lam—rt—ne was the only m—n—ster present, but there were 
several other official nages beside him. An expression of surprise, 
perhaps at the small number composing the deputation, was on their 
countenances, but with a smiling aspect they weleomed us. I then 
handed my two flags to Podder, who had much ado to hold them as well 
as his own, letting them fall down two or three times, with a tremendous 
clatter, and moving three steps forward, in slow military time, pointing 
my toe well as I advanced, I drew up in front of the m—n—-ster, took 
the address out of my pocket, and as follows :— 

* Citizens, —P casts off her blood-stained shroud, and, amid the 
groans of tyrants and the yells of frantic liberticides, hastens, with a 
giant's stride, to fold you in her embrace. Yes, at this supreme moment, 
we offer you the sympathy of hearts corroded for centuries by the chains 
of oppression ; the Saxon and the Gaul again encounter each other, not 
with the deadly weapons invented by modern despotism, but with the 
outstretched arms of primeval and eternal brotherhood ; once more the 
mingled shouts of liberated nations ascend like a holocaust to the womb 
of fate. For this cause we have left the*shady recesses of our own green 
bowers; for this cause we are prepared to shed our hearts’ dearest blood. 
Decus et tutamen. Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit. Vive la 
ace Fr—ngaise! Vive les habitans de Peckham !” 

reading of this address produced a tremendous sensation, espe- 
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‘cially the latter part of it, where I had thrown in the classical quotations 
Nae Paced tee my own idea) ; and when the emotion of the auditory 
had subsi though they kept their handkerchiefs to their faces, 
M. Lam—rtine rose and replied :— 
* Citizens of Peckham, — If we should require a fresh proof of 
the .pacific influence of the proclamation of the great democratic 
mciple we should assuredly discern this proof of the omnipotent action 
of an idea in the visits spontaneously paid in this city to r—p—bl—can 
Fr—nce by fractions of the nations of Warens. We are not astonished to 
see to-day a deputation from Peckham. Peckham knows how deeply 
her destinies, her sufferings, and her successive advances in the path of 
liberty, of unity, and of constitutional equality with the other suburbs of 
London, have at all times moved the heart of Europe. Be assured, that 
_you will find in Fr—nce, under the r—p—bl—c, a response to all the 
sentiments which you express towards it. Tell your fellow-citizens that 
the name of P m is synonymous with the name of liberty, courage- 
ously defended against privilege, that it is one common name to 
Fr—nch citizen. As regards other encouragements, it would neither be 
expedient for us to hold them out nor for you to receive them. 'The policy 
and well-being of the nations of Europe will not admit of the isolation 
of Peckham, that bright link in the vast suburban chain, which stretches 
out the right hand of fellowship towards Deptford, and fraternally salutes 
Brixton with the other. No! We cordially accept the sentiments of 
Peckham, but we seek not to adda single inch to the territories of 
Fr—nce. Return, therefore, to your own green spot at Camberwell, 
improve your workhouse, cultivate your peaceful gardens, water your 
winding-roads, extend your sewers, and disseminate your gas-pipes. 
These are the great truths of civilised life, and in the earnest endeavour 
to appreciate these high sublimities Peckham will never be wanting.” 

Here M. Lam—rt—ne closed his oration, which, I must confess, had 
deeply affected me, and it was with a holy satisfaction I reflected how 
fully he had comprehended my own imperfectly expressed ideas. I had 
no conception that I had intimated a tenth part of what he recognised in 
the address, so true it is that a few pregnant words act like a — upon 
amass of gunpowder. When he had done speaking I gave him three 
cheers with the usual salutations, and was in the act of retiring, when 
M. Lam—rt—ne, beckoning me to advance, said that he had a few words 
for my private ear. The officials on both sides, his secretaries and mine, 
fell back a little, and in a low, but impressive, voice, the minister thus 
addressed me :— 

“ Monsieur Green,” said he, “ you will shortly return to Peckham. I 
should be very much obliged to you if you would look me out a nice, quiet 
lodging in your neighbourhood. A second-floor will be all we shall want, 
and of course the people of the house will do for us. Adieu.” 

I grasped his hand, but my heart was too full to 5 aout the deputation 
left the hall of audience, and we returned to the hotel in the order in 
which we had set out. 
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FORSTER’S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH.* 


Tux Life and Advéntures, or rather sufferings, of Oliver Goldsmith, 
constitute a great moral lesson. Look at the man, or the poet, dramatist, 
and novelist, as we will ; as a sizar at Trinity College, Dublin, as a poor 
medical student at Edinburgh, or a poorer tutor in an academy at Peck- 
ham ; as @ traveller, “remote and unfriended,” ne himself by his 
flute : in London, as the hack of the hard task-master Griffiths, or as a 
tenant of a garret in Green Arbour Court : at Canonbury, as one of Mr. 
Newhbery’s better class of writers, or as “‘ Goldy,” aping in a bloom- 
po nat coat, and Johnson in manners, albeit * upon a small scale ;”" still 
it is ever the same thing over and over again—the irregularities of genius, 
struggling against the matter-of-fact realities of life. 

Goldsmith (says Mr. Forster), must be held to have succeeded in nothing 
that the world would have had him succeed in. He was intended for a clergy- 
man—and was rejected when he applied for orders ; he practised as a physician 
—and never made what would have paid for a degree. The world did not ask 
him to write, but he wrote and paid the penalty. His existence was a conti- 
nued privation, The days were few in which he had resources for the night, 
or dared to look forward to the morrow. There was not any miserable want in 
the long and sordid catalogue which, in its turn and dll its bitterness, he did 
not feel. The experience of those to whom he makes affecting reference in his 
“ Animated Nature”—* people who die really of hunger, in common language, 
of a broken heart”—was his own. And when he succeeded at last, success was 
but a feeble sunshine on a rapidly approaching decay, which was to lead him, by 
its flickering and uncertain light, to an early grave. 


But in this sad career, there lay a moral and a mystery which was well 
worth propounding, and which Mr. Forster has boldly and skilfull 
desnivilled: Bearing on its title-page the name of a biography, his cack 

is, in reality, an earnest vindication of the rights of literary humanity, 

as more particularly illustrated by the life of Oliver Goldsmith. 


“ If the profession of an author,” says Goldsmith himself, in his “ Enquiry 
into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe ;” “is to be laughed at by 
the stupid, it is certainly better to be contemptibly rich than contemptibly poor. 
For all the wit that ever adorned the human mind, will, at present, no more 
shield the author's poverty from ridicule, than his high-topped gloves conceal 
the unavoidable omissions of his laundress. To be more serious, new fashions, 
follies, and vices, make new monitors necessary in every age. An author may 
be considered as a merciful substitute to the legislature. He acts not by 
punishing crimes, but by preventing them. However virtuous the present age, 
there may be still growing employment for ridicule or reproof, for persuasion 
or satire. If the author be, therefore, still necessary among us, let us treat 
him with proper consideration as a child of the public, not a rent-charge on 
the community. And, indeed, a child of the public he is in all respects ; for, 
while so able to direct others, how incapable is he frequently found of guiding 
himself! His simplicity exposes him to all the insidious approaches of cunning; 
his sensibility to the slightest invasions,of contempt. Though possessed of for- 
titude to stand unmoved the expected bursts of an earthquake, yet of feelings 





* The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. A Biography: in Four Books. 
By John Forster, of the Inner Temple, Barrister, Author of the “Lives of States- 
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so exquisitely poignant as to agonise under the slightest disappointment. 
Broken rest, tasteless meals, and causeless anxieties, shorten his li oe render 
it unfit for, active employment ; prolonged vigils and intense application still 
further contract his span, and make his time glide insensibly away. Let us not, 

vate those natural inconveniences by neglect : we have had sufficient 
instances of this kind already. Sale and Moore will suffice for one age at 
ieast. But wnt Ah dead, and their sorrows are over. The neglected author 

of the* Persian Eclogues,’ which, however inaccurate, excel any in our lang , 

is still alive: happy, if insensible of our neglect, not raging at our ingratitude ! 

Itis enough that the age has already produced instances of men pressing fore- 

most in the lists of fame, and worthy of better times; schooled by continued 

adversity into a hatred of their kind; flying from thought to drunkenness ; 

ielding to the united pressure of labour, penury, and sorrow ; sinking un- 
heeded, without one friend to drop a tear on unattended obsequies; and in- 
debted to charity fora grave.” 

- “These words (says Mr. Foster) had been written but a few years, when the 
hand that traced them was itself cold ; and yielding to that united pressure of 
labour, ayy and sorrow, with a frame exhausted by unremitting and ill- 
rewarded drudgery, Goldsmith was indebted to the forbearance of creditors for 
a peaceful burial. It is not, then, in the early death of learned Sale, driven 
mad with those fruitless schemes of a society for the encouragement of learning, 
which he carried, it may be hoped, to a kinder world than this ; it is not from 
the grave of Edward Moore, with melancholy playfulness snticiparing. in his 
last unsuccessful project, the very day on which his death would fall ; it is not 
even at the shrieks of poor distracted Collins, heard through the melancholy 
cathedral cloister where he played in childhood ; but it is in the life, adven- 
tures, and death of Oliver Goldsmith, that the mournful and instructive moral 
speaks its warning to us now.” 


Few, indeed, could be found more deeply impressive or of wider import 
or significance. The moral does not speak for Goldsmith alone. 


Not for what he has himself endured (continues Mr. Forster, in one of the 
most eloquent and suggestive passages in his work), whose labour was at last 
victoriously closed, but for all the disastrous chances that still awaited others, 
It is the world’s concern. There is a subtle spirit of compensation at work, 
when men regard it least, which to the pa sl sense accommodates the vilest 
need, and lightens the weariest burden. Milton talked of the lasting fame and 
perpetuity of praise, which God and good men have consented should be the 
reward of those whose published labours have advanced the good of mankind ; 
and it is a set-off, doubtless, in the large account. The “two carriages” and 
the “style” of Griffiths are long passed away into the rubbish they sprang from, 
and all of us will be apt enongh now to thank Heaven we are not Griffiths’. 
Jacob Tonson’s hundred thousand pounds are now of less account, than the 
bad shillings he insinuated into Dryden's payments; and the fame of Mr. 
Secretary Nottingham is very much overtopped by the pillory of De Foe. 
The Italian princes who beggared Dante are still without pity writhing in his 
deathless poem, while Europe looks to the beggar as to a star in heaven; nor 
has Traly’s greater day, or the magnificence which crowded the court of Au- 
gustus, left behind them a name of any earthly interest to compare with his 
who restored land to Virgil, and who succoured the fugitive Horace. These 
are results which have obtained in all countries and been confessed by every 
age, and it will be well when they win for literature other living regards, and 
higher present consideration than it has yet been able to obtain. Men of 
genius can more easily starve than the world, with safety to itself, can continue 
to neglect and starve them. 


_ These earnest words will not be lost-upon a world in which the present 
is being daily more searchingly interrogated as to how much it is in- 
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Pk RR A OREN 
the sweat of the poor man's brow, the 
legacy of the undying poet is a blessing on those abodes in which con- 


ful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

No fear, no apprehension of the ultimate result vibrates in our heart. 
The time of transition from the pam patron to the purse-proud 
bookseller is gone by—that of the public has succeeded. However slow 
the progress of opinion may be in manifesting itself, that of the public 
is never ultimately in the wrong. The claims: of heart, intellect, and 
genius can never be permanently neglected. The time is possibly already 
— when they pr onnacr deroegrates = a magesoniprm —_ 

ignorant pride and presumptuous vani worldly power and ric 
fade into insignificance and humiliation their wrt voice. 

Social position must ever depend upon the man. If his conduct is as 
correct as his heart is n, if ‘his acto are as honest as his head is filled 
with good intentions, if he entertains a just pride in his vocation, and is 
pe imbued with the responsibility of his mission, no contemporary 

of rank can take inte or moral precedence, and no breveted 
order of the community can afford to deride or to despise-his claims to 
equality and to respect. ‘The days are gone by when Goldsmith mourned 
that an author was a thing only to sy ae as it is to be hoped the 
day will also soon go by when man is measured only by his wealth or his 
station ; the two most unintellectual and least moral of all the possible 
claims to distinction that could possibly be put forth, that is if merely put 
forth of themselves. 

The great mistake of the world is, that money is happiness. Gladly 
do we join with Mr. Forster in repudiating a doctrine so unjust *to’ Pto- 
vidence and so prejudicial to mankind. ‘“ What then,” says Oliver Gold- 
smith, “are the proper encouragements of genius? I answer, subsistence 
and respect.” The answer ought to be law, written in letters engraved 
Be nation’s gratitude. ‘One is weary,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ of hearing 

ut the omnipotence of money. I will say, rather, that for a genuine man 
it is no evil to be . Money, in truth, can do much, but it cannot do all ! 
We must know the province of it, and confine it there; and even spurn it 
back when it wishes to get further.” “ All encouragements to merit,” said 
Goldsmith, “ are — which make the author too rich to continue 
his profession.” “ But he would not,” says Mr. Forster, “‘ therefore starve 
him, or to the mercies of blind chance altogether surrender him.” “ What 
new supngenant, what kind of consideration,” says the same judicious 
advocate of the cause of literature, “‘may be required, will not be very 
distant from the simple acknowledgment that greater honour and respect 
are due.” And should, we shall briefly add, be insisted upon by correctness 
of conduct and manners, and by a modest, yet inflexible purpose, even 
when cramped by an ignorant bookseller, or an.old woman of a critic. 
But did Oliver G ith’s life present us with such a picture at the 
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he wrote that sad melancholy passage, “in a garret. writing for 

bread, and expecting to be dunned for milk score,” a passage which has 

— the genuine humanity of literature, from 
Foster. 

The’ ordinary Fate of Letters in that Age-—There had been a Christian 
religion extant for now seventeen hundred and fifty-seven years ; for so long a 
time had the world been acquainted with its spiritual responsibilities and 
necessities; yet here, in the middle of the eighteenth century, was the one 
common eminence conceded to the spiritual teacher, the man who comes upon 
the earth to lift his fellow-men above its miry ways. Up in a garret, writin 
for bread he cannot get, and dunned for a-milk-score he cannot pay. An 
age after the comfortable, prosperous man sees it ; and calls for water and 
washes his hands of it ; and is glad to think it no business of his; and in that 
year of and of Goldsmith’s suffering, had doubtless adorned his dining- 
room ar tg “ Distrest swe of the —— “9 i de and a 
langhter from easy guests at garret ‘milk-score. Yet, cou 
have known the danger to even their worldliest comforts, then Sect 

they had not laughed so heartily. For were not. those very citizens 
to be indebted to Goldsmith in after years, for cheerful hours, and ha 
thoughts, and fancies that would smooth life’s path to their children’s c ie 
dren? and now, without a friend, with hardly bread to eat, and uncheered by 
a hearty word ora smile to help him on, he sits in his melancholy garret, and 
those fancies die within him. It is but an accident now that the good “ Vicar” 
shall’ be born ; that the “Gentleman in Black” shall dispense his charities ; 
that “Croaker” shall grieve ; “ Tony Lumpkin” laugh ; or the sweet, soft 
echo of the ‘ Deserted Village” come always back upon the heart, in charity, 
and kindness, and sympathy with the poor. For Despair is in the garret ; 
and the poet, overmastered by distress, seeks only the means of flight and 
exile. With a day-dream to his old Irish playfellow, a sigh for the “heavy 
scoundrels” who disregard him, and a wail for the age to which genius is a 
mark of mockery, he turns to that first-avowed piece, which, being also his 
last, is to prove “ that blockheads are not men of wit,” and yet that “ men of 
wit are actually blockheads.” 

It is true that much is to be excused to poverty ; but it is vain to deny 
that in Oliver Goldsmith’s character, as evidenced by his whole career, 
there was a leaven of evil. As what is good is so peculiarly English, as 
to have become almost proverbially so ; so what was bad, partakes of that 
which is by long experience most intimately associated with the Irish 
character. It would appear as if there had been two natures at work in 
this fine intellect,—the Irish, which he inherited by birthright and associa- 
tion, and the English, which sprang from education and cultivation, and 
still more so from-natural ability, chastened by sorrow, suffering, and 
= True, that the poet’s uncompromising master, Mr. Theaker 

ilder may have been endowed with more than Euclidean ferocity ; still 
the sizar’s conduct at college was not only not exemplary but very much 
the reverse; the club at George Conway’s inn at Ballymahon, probabl 
ee Oliver into vices which he never afterwards purged nena 
gambling and bumper joviality. jected as a clergyman id not 
suit long as a tutor. Before he had almost entered seriously upon his 
medical studies in Edinburgh, he started off for Leyden ;—the peripatetic 
philosophy of his subsequent wanderings can scarcely palliate the more 
SS vagabondism. As to the degree obtained at Louvain -or 

adua, it is more than an apocryphal document; it is more certain, as 
Mr. Prior first made evident, that he was rejected as surgeon’s mate at 
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the London « Honour, to that court of examiners,” exclaims 
Mr. Forster, with an enthusiasm we" cannot quite ‘ise with, “to 
the end of time! They found him not qualified to be a surgeon's mate, 


and left him qualified to heal the wounds and abridge the sufferings of 
all the world,” As an apothecary’s Journeyman, as a poor physician, as 
an usher ina Peckham academy, as Griffiths’ hack, and the despairing 
tenant of Green Arbour Court, it is still everywhere the same thing—the 
most wondrous simplicity and inconsiderateness, united to great mental 
resources and natural abilities. Mr. Forster is by no means able to 
make out his case—that at the time of the publication of this “ Enquiry,” — 
that previously to the period when, acccording to Mr. Forster’s views, he 
became author by choice—he had really done any thing to merit 
i ee from those who had the means or the power to bestow 

We do not mean to say that Goldsmith was not ill-treated ; he was so, 

most undoubtedly, by the unfeeling taskmaster Griffiths, and we cordially 

with Mr. Forster's denunciation of the man. Nor do we mean to 
argue that even apart from his great literary abilities, Goldsmith did not 
possess eminent virtues; on the contrary, the instincts of the man were 
among the most noble that dignify human nature. “ Sensibility,” Mr. 
Forster a in the language of humanity tempered by reason, “is not 
charity ;” but the sensibility manifested by Goldsmith to those in distress 
confers, in our opinion, a credit upon his heart which no rational charity, 
carried to whatever extent, could ever impart. Always simple and 
honest-minded, Oliver Goldsmith passed through the trials of life without 
one enduring stain upon the child-like purity of his heart. His passive 
virtues never failed him, he was ever meek in affliction, equable under all 
changes and chances. It was his unfeigned sincerity and unaffected sim- 
plicity of heart that no doubt won to him such staunch and honourable 
friendships ; but still he was also throughout life even to his death, in- 
considerate and untaught by experience in worldly wisdom, and the life 
of this great man must still be held forth rather as a warning than as 
a lesson or an example to the literary aspirant. 

There are a host of pretty and touching events to record in the life of 
a poet, whose great distinction was his unaffected simplicity and tender- 
ness. Such are the sizar listening to his ballads sung in the public 
streets; the would-be physician concealing a large patch in his rusty 
velvet suit; the flute, alike ready for rustic or for schoolboy, or for the 
urchins of Green Arbour Court ; the astonishment of brother Charles, on 
finding an established author in a garret ; the strange interruption to a 
conversation held with the Rev. Mr. Percy, seated on an only chair, the 
poet on the window-sill ; the poet’s philosophic study of his cob-webbed 
walls; Ho inting Goldsmith’s passionate landlady, at Islington, 
the same from whose irate clutches Dr. Johnson once saved the poet; 
these events, for the most part familiar to the public, have been made, in 
Mr. Forster’s work, subjects of charming illustrations by Messrs. Stan- 
field, Maclise, Leech, Doyle, and others. 

Mr. Forster has not only exhibited great diligence and industry in 
compiling the history of Goldsmith's literary life, but also in his descrip- 
tions of contemporary literature and politics. It is curious, in referring 
to the more fugitive essays of the author, to find how much repetition 
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there isin the world of literature. Few sayings, have been more affirma- 
tively fixed’ upon one person, than that language was meant to conceal 
ee mh n upon the Tall d; yet, we find that in the 
ad itumber of the Bee, published in 1759, Goldsmith wrote an especial 
papet’ on ‘the use of language, in which he argued, that the true use 
of speech was not to express wants, but to conceal them. 
Much’ has been said—a great deal more than was probably deserved — 
if’ ‘respect to Goldsmith’s conversational mediocrity. Upon this subject 
Mr. Forster has added a new anecdote, communicated by Mr. Rogers, the 
The poet of the “ Pleasures of Memory,” interested in all that concerned 
the elder ee whose style he made the model for his own finished writings, 
knéw'Cooke well in the latter days of his life, and gives a curious illustration 
of the habit he then had fallen into when he spoke of his celebrated friend. 
“Sir,” he said, on Mr. Rogers asking him what Goldsmith really was in con- 
yersation, “he was a fool, ‘The right word never came to him. If you gave 
him back a bad shilling, he’d say, ‘ Why, it’s as good a shilling as ever was 
born” You know he ought to have said coined. Coined, sir, neyer entered his 
head. He was a fool, sir.” 


Born was propey used, as is often the case, in common parlance, espe- 
cially with persons of quick conception, figuratively. These captious verbal 
criticisms, often attest a matter of fact stupidity, quite as open to criticism, 
and. certainly more pragmiatical and dull, than the error, or rather the 
liberty taken with language, on the other side. When Cumberland spoke 
of Goldsmith not knowing the difference of a turkey from a goose, the 
remark was applied to his undertaking to write a work on natural history, 
and not to his conversational powers. So also Walpole’s designation of 
the poet, as “an inspired idiot ;”” Johnson’s assertion, that “he had made 
up his mind about nothing ;” and Warton’s, that he was a solemn cox- 
comb; have more reference to the poet’s worldly wisdom, than to his 

wers of conversation. The only distinct asseveration on this subject is 

t of Garrick. 

The object and purpose of this pingeaphy is explained by Mr. Forster 
in his pleasing dedicatory sonnet to Mr. Charles Dickens : 


Genius and its rewards are briefly told : 
A liberal nature and a niggard doom, 
A difficult journey to a splendid tomb. 
New writ, nor lightly weigh’d, that story old 
In gentle Goldsmith’s life I here unfold : 

Thro’ other than lone wild or desert-gloom 

In its mere joy and pain, its blight and bloom, | 
Adventurous. Come with me and behold, 

O friend with heart.as gentle for distress, 

As resolute with fine wise thoughts to bind 

The happiest to the unhappiest of our kind, 
That there is fiercer crowded misery 

In garret-toil and London loneliness 
Than in cruel islands ’mid the far-off sea. 
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THE NEW ORDER OF POLITICS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Iw the moral and the political world, as in the physical, it would appear, 
that as certainly as cantonntion, sn tt Re The history 
of the revolutionary storm of recent times, is like the record of a tornado, 
so swift, so impetuous, and so devastating has its pro been. There 
was not only no time for resistance, there has scarcely yet been time to 
contemplate events calmly. That time has, however, now arrived, and the 
result is, a conviction that there is already a general re-action in favour of 
peace and order. An universal sentiment has sprung up among the 
enlightened of all classes and all nations, that under the sacred banner of 
liberty, individuals have been shielding mere projects of nal aggran- 
disement, that the most liberal monarchs may, after all, be the most am- 
bitious of dominion, that the most ardent democrats may be the greatest 
tyrants, and that never has freedom in every form been so placed in such 
greet jeopardy, as wherever existing institutions have been made to give 
ly way before the insatiable clamour of the ¢ gran 

Bishop Eylert, the court chaplain and loyal biographer of the late 
King of Prussia, Frederick William III., says that his majesty once spoke 
to him to this effect: ‘“ Every man has a two-fold calling, the one for 
Heaven, the other for earth ; as an immortal being there ought to be no 
bounds to his moral culture, and the greater his moral culture the greater 
his usefulness as a member of society ; therefore I establish schools and 
reward schoolmasters and clergymen who have been efficient in this pure 
_— of action. But from the other point of view, that which involves 
their earthly calling, I am of a different opinion; the earthly destination 
of man forms itself according to the position in which he is born; for 
such calling he must be taught, so that he possess the necessary know- 
ledge and dexterity ; more is not requisite. Acquirements beyond the 
sphere of their rank and calling make men forward, presuming, and dis- 
putative, and lead to the pernicious inclination for making comparisons.” 

In other words, lead to discontent. Cultivate the moral afd intellec- 
tual nature, and man learns to be contented with his lot; but weaken 
both by a vain, discursive, and fruitless pursuit after political amelioration, 
and disappointment and disgrace is the inevitable result.. The sum-total 
of every uneducated man’s individual politics is, that he—for some espe- 
cial reasons best known to himself—should be favoured or supported by 
the state, that is, by the rest. The law of the country is the expressed 
or written opinion of the majority of the necessity there is that each 
individual should look after his own affairs and not those of his neighbour. 
Hence there is a natural and constant antagonism between the law and 
the indolence or cupidity of the individual. To attempt to keep the law 
—that is existing institutions—fixed, when all the world is by the very 
essence of its creation, in eternal progress, is absurd. The business of 
man is not only to preserve, but also to improve ; but improvement can 
only come of wisdom, and we know from high authority that the wise in 
heart receive commandments, but that prating fools scorn law and fall. 
Wisdom and understanding, knowledge and discretion, can only exist in 
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minds trained to a greater or less degree by moral and intellectual 
culture, and all must, to be really such, have its origin from 
the same unde sources. In our times the law, as already im- 


in some countries, is sought to be derived from the least 
educated and the least cultivated classes of the community. It is 
obviously the duty of every wise man to oppose himself to such an 
invasion of unfledged and foolish opinions with as much earnestness as 
he would secure his house against the intrusion of the untamed creatures 
of the wilderness. Everett has beautifully said, “that it is an enlight- 
ened moral public sentiment that must spread its wings over our dwellings, 
and plant a watchman at our doors.” The more necessary is this the 
case now, as the sentiment which wishes to force itself up to the surface 
of society is neither moral nor wise, and the watchman is more inclined 
to leave his door, to prey upon his fellow-creature, than to guard his own 
interests and insure the prosperity of himself and of those dependent 
_ upon him, by that line of conduct which has, from the creation of man, 
been the only true, lasting, and righteous means of attaining happiness 
and oohan tem 

« It will be well worth while, amidst the din of perpetual changes, the 
utter disregard of old existing treaties, conventions, and agreements, the 
overthrow of hereditary claims and forms of government, and the per- 
plexities, kingly ambitions, national movements, wars, spoliations, rege- 
nerations, and extinctions that are taking place, as natural results of the 
new order of politics that has sprung up so simultaneously throughout 
Europe, to contemplate for a moment the progress of events with 
something like the calmness of the historian—the more especially with 
the future object in view of tracing these events to their ultimate deve- 
lopments, and to the results which they will entail, for better or worse, 
toa general humanity. 


i 


IIl.——-NEW ORDER OF POLITICS IN ITALY. 


THE succession to power of Pope Pius IX., his decree for re-organising 
the council of state, and his other liberal measures, undoubtedly gave 
great impetus to the liberal movement in Italy. When by virtue of the 
treaty of Paris of 1817, by which the succession to Parma after Maria 
Louisa’s death was guaranteed to the Duchess of Lucca and her male 
descendants, the reigning duke attempted to establish his claim, he was 
unable to do so without having recourse to an influence which, from not 
possessing a truly national character, was distasteful to the feelings of the 
people. Yet from the time of Charles V. to that of the Empire, Parma 
and Piacenza have been ruled by Austrian or Spanish princes, and in 
virtue of the same treaty the principality reverted to Austria, in the 
event of the extinction of the house of the Infanta Maria of Spain and 
of Lucca. 

The commencement of the new year was signalised by popular demon- 
strations at Genoa and at Pisa ; the long-stifled agitation in Milan began 
to assume the more formidable character of acts of open violence, and 
the insurrectionary spirit soon extended as far as the Venetian provinces. 
The first serious riots in Milan oceurred on the 3rd of January, when the 
people, with an audacity of which they were not before deemed capable, 
attacked and disarmed several military posts, and the troops being ordered 
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to fire, man ple were killed. Already on the first of the month the 
ree of Rome only been prevented by the civic guard from at- 

ing the houses and persons of the Jesuits. It was in vain that the 
new pope took steps to modify the organisation of the body in such a 
way as to deprive the institution of a political character. Jealousy of 

rior talent and the popular abhorrence of intrigue and of power, 
often obtained by.corrupt and profligate means, insisted upon the expul- 
sion of the order from its main stronghold, and from whence it has now 
scattered itself, like evil tidings, throughout Austria, the Levant, Malta, 
and even Great Britain. 

At Naples considerable agitation had manifested itself at the same 
early period of the year, and the city was daily patrolled by large detach- 
ments of Swiss and of native troops. In 1821 the demands for a con- 
stitution had been defeated by an Austrian army entering the capital, 
and, strange to say, a Spanish dynasty still looked in 1848 to the court 
of Vienna as the arbiter of its political fate. Modena, a fief of the 
empire, and which in the event of the extinction of the house of D’Este 
reverted to Austria, had, at the same time united itself with Parma, 
Lucca, and Austria, in a treaty of alliance defensive and offensive, as well 
as a customs’ league to counterbalance the Italian league. 

Insurrections broke out in Sicily and soon spread to the Calabrias and 
the Abruzzi. Messina rose on the 12th of January to establish what 
was designated as “ institutions in conformity with the progress and will 
of Europe, of Italy, and of Pius IX.,” and a provisional government was 
established at Palermo. Neapolitan troops sent against the city of St. 
Rosalia, under the command of Louis Count of Aquila, met with an un- 
expected check, and to add to the difficulties of the government, the 
pope peremptorily refused passage through his dominions to an Austrian 
orce destined to assist King Ferdinand in putting down the revolt. In 
the face of these difficulties King Ferdinand had no alternative ; but 
before the month, so eventful in the history of his government, was ex- 
pired, to proclaim a change of ministry, and to promise a constitution on 
the basis of the French charter. 

A still more extraordinary manifestation on the part of royalty to 
meet the spirit of the times, and, by the tranquil completion of reforms, 
to avert those disorders which were everywhere beginning to endanger 
the tranquillity and even the destinies of countries, showed itself at the 
same period in the publication, by King Leopold II., Imperial Prince of 
Austria and Grand-duke of Tuscany, under date of the 31st of January, 
1848, of orders for a bill for the reform of the law on the press, and 
another for the reform of council of state. ) 

Early in February a still greater impetus was given to the movement, 
by the act of King Charles Albert of Sardinia, granting a constitution to 
his states. The new Neapolitan constitution was also published on the 
12th, but the Sicilians continued to hold out for a parliament of their 
own, The Grand-duke of Tuscany had decreed a representative govern- 
ment, and the Pope had called Father Ventura to his councils, and had 
oy a, his intention of granting constitutional institutions to 

e people. ' 

Such was the state of things when the Revolution of the 24th of 
February, in Paris, burst upon an astonished world. At that moment 
the contest in Sicily was at its acmé; almost every district on the other 
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side of the Alps was in a state of excitement, and deeply imbued with 
the spirit of insurrection. The Pope had, after a long conference with 
the Consistory, ordered a commission to be formed, to consider what 
extension could be given to the fundamental laws of the state, without 
compromising the position and the prerogatives of the pontifical power. 
Martial law Fad, on the other hand, been proclaimed in Lombardy, on 
the 22nd, two days before the French Revolution. Upon the arrival of 
the news of this last event, King Charles Albert hastened to have his 
long-promised constitution published. This was on the 5th of March. 
On the 9th, the ministry not being sufficiently liberal to keep pace with 
the progress of their sovereign, they had to give way to the Count Cwsar 
Balbo and the Marquis Laurent Pareto, of Genoa. 

The people of Lombardy did not fail for a moment to profit by the 
fall of Prince Metternich and the embarrassment of Austria, to raise the 
standard of revolt. On hearing of the insurrection at Vienna, the 
Milanese at once sent a deputation to the governor to demand the 


— liberation of political prisoners and the institution of a national guard, 


promising, in case their demands were granted, not to molest the 
Austrian troops. On the refusal of the governor to accede to this re- 
quest, the population took up arms, and set about erecting barricades. 
The hotel of the police was carried, and a provisional government in- 
stalled, under the presidency of the Podesta Casati. The fighting lasted 
five days; and at length Marshal Radetski, not having been willing to 
have recourse to a bombardment, withdrew his troops to the central 
strongholds of Verona and Mantua, with the Adige in front of his line. 

Charles Albert, anxious to profit by the success of the Milanese, issued 
a proclamation on the 23rd of March, in favour of the independence ot 
Lombardy and Venice, and declared it to be his intention to march to 
their relief. This movement was, however, neutralised by a simultaneous 
one on the part of Tuscany and the Roman States, which, by sending aid 
both to the Lombarders and to the Venetians, whose insurrection followed 
closely upon that of Milan, put it out of Charles Albert's power urging 
in return, for the armed assistance then lent to the Lombardo-Venetian 
people (supposing it to be ultimately successful, which is not at all likely) 
any demands in which personal aggrandisement should be placed more 
prominently forward than a real regard for the liberties of Italy. 

It was truly characteristic of the spirit that animated the French 
Republic, and which had sent, under the flimsy pretence of political 
regeneration, bands of armed marauders into Belgium, Baden, and other 
bordering territories, that while the King of Sardinia was actually march- 
ing ostensibly to the aid of Italian regeneration, they (the French) 
advanced into Savoy, to force republican disorganisation upon the in- 
habitants, and being ultimately ignominiously expelled the country, they 
signalised their retreat by the indiscriminate plunder of friends and foes. 

The ruling princes of Parma and Modena, although, like the King of 
Naples, personally adverse to the cause, have all been carried away by 
the enthusiasm of their subjects in the cause of Italian liberty, and have 
sent in, or are preparing to send in, their contingents, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of more staid and sober governments, Great. Britain 
included, to an army, whose ranks are already swelled by volunteers 
from Tuscany, the Roman and Sardinian States, and from Italian Tyrol. 

The reaction that may be anticipated will be fearful. German Tyrol 
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has risen to a man to repel the spirit of insurrection that has so suddenly 
animated the not warlike Itali The Sclavonian States, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and the Austrian provinces will send in their countless num. 
bers to the struggle, andeven Russia, ae a will 7 with the 
imperial rights, guaranteed by innum treaties, and ages of possession 
many times sare by the sling of the best blood of Austria, on the 
ains of the Po, the Adda, Oglio, and the Adige. 

aon’ success to the Italian arms (and for the time beimg Marshal 

i's position is a very critical one) the peace or regeneration of 
Italy will be as far from being settled as at the commencement of the 

. The policy of the more ardent followers of the new order of 
politics in Italy, and they are seconded by the French Republicans, is 
decidedly opposed to a return to a division of states as they have 
existed from the middle ages. France especially desires to see Italy 
form an undivided state—in other words, a republic in abeyance to 
that of France. What in such a case is to become of King Charles 
Albert and his chivalrous defence of Italian liberty ? What of the now 
double King—Ferdinand IV. of Sicily and Ferdinand V. of Naples—of 
all the smaller Italian States, and of the head and front of the liberal 
movement, Pope Pius 1X. himself? The new order of politics which does 
not cond to consider such trifling matters, cannot at present afford 
to take such a question into consideration. Yet is the position of the 
Italian sovereigns most pregnant with danger, and a great example is 
shown in the progress of such events as have already taken place, how 
dangerous it is for kings and rulers to tamper with an insurrectionary 
spirit and to enter upon wars even for a liberal purpose, without knowing 
what will be the results gained by success in those wars. Possibly as far 
as the Italian monarchies are concerned, momentary failure and defeat may 


be ultimate advantage. 


IlIl.--THE NEW ORDER OF POLITICS IN GERMANY. 


THE positive progress of disquietude in Germany may be said to have 
manifested itself, co-evally with the imsurrectionary events that took 
place last year in Switzerland. Most of the minor principalities certified 
upon that occasion to the Germanic Diet the refusal of their governments 
to have recourse to coercive measures against the Republic. The various 
States had, however, it is to be observed, been long engaged in reforms 
of a strictly constitutional character. In Prussia a new law regulating 
the press and an amnesty to the Poles had been received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden, had given in 
their adhesion to the Zollverein, and the states of this great German 
Union were to discuss the differential duties at the first meeting of the 
Congress at Cassel. The German Post Congress, assembled at the same 
time at Dresden, had proposed the total abolition of postage upon news- 
papers. This was at the very moment when in another portion of the 
same country, the Archduke Maximilian was preparing fifty chambers in 
his castle of Buscheim for the reception of the Jesuits expelled from Swit- 
zerland! Disturbances had occurred in Bavaria, promoted by a party of 
students ealled Allemanen, which ultimately assumed a far more serious 
character than could have been originally anticipated, and in which the 
affections were destined to play a more imperious part than politics. 
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The influence of the French Revolution was first felt at Baden, where, 
ever since Ludwig dissolved the Chambers, on the 28th of July, 1819, 
misunderstandings between the states and the government have never 
ceased to manifest themselves. The grand-duke had now no alternative 
left to him, but that of conceding at once the long-ex constitution. 
The Duke of Hessen-Cassel, although he had granted a new administra- 
tion, was expelled for a time from his dominions; and the Duke 
of Nassau, although his predecessor gave a new constitution to the 
country, in 1814, was so terrified with the insurrectionary t of the 
times, as to have taken spontaneous flight. A lively spirit of Gallicism 
manifested itself all along both banks of the Rhine, and stirred up the 
malcontents in all the provinces of the Rhenish Confederation. Even 
Mayence, with its Austrian and Prussian garrisons, did not form an ex- 
ception. Amidst these difficulties, the German Diet wisely decided upon 
leaving each separate state to regulate the question of the liberty of the 
press as it best thought fit. At Leipzig, an immediate convocation of 
the Chambers were called for ; liberty of the press and trial by jury were 
also points unanimously insisted upon by the Saxons. A meeting 
assembled in Hamburg to frame a petition for liberty of the press, soon 
adopted another for representative government, nor was the assembly 
dispersed without a collision with the military and the Burgher Guard. 

In Darmstadt, where a constitution had been granted in 1820, and 
two Chambers established, the hereditary grand-duke hastened to grant 
projects of law for liberty of the press, for the organisation of civil 

in the towns, for publicity of debates on judicial matters, and for 
trial by jury ; while the minister of Nassau, aided by the mother and 
brother of the runaway grand-duke, having got the people to accept a 
project of a law of reform, the prince returned to his patrimony, amidst 
the cheers of his easily pacified subjects. At Frankfort, the cry raised 
was for a republic, but the people were glad to content themselves with 
promises of reforms similar to what had been vouched for to their neigh- 
bours. The epidemic had, in fact, spread with fearful rapidity from the 
Rhine to the Isar, and from the Danube to the Great Belt, and the hand 
of royalty was soon busy everywhere ministering to the wants of their 
subjects—a task in which, for the most part, they engaged with most 
praiseworthy zeal and activity. Neufchatel alone threw off monarchical 
alleyiance altogether, and disclaiming the sovereignty of the King of 
Prussia, constituted itself into an independent republic in confederation 
with the other Swiss cantons. 

The kingdom of Wurtemberg, although its government has, since 
September, 1819, been a constitutional monarchy, suffered severely from 
anarchical excesses. The character which these assumed, the violence of 
the mob being mainly directed against the nobility, many of whose 
castles suffered severely at the hands of the mob, shows that the 
boors still laboured under that intolerable feudal serfdom against which 
Frederick II. and Wilhelm I. had struggled in vain; and which, no 
doubt, contributed to that spirit of emigration which has so often excited 
the wonder of those who only know Wurtemberg as one of the most 
enlightened countries in Germany. At Weimar, also, tumults ensued, 
although the liberty of the press had already been granted. On the 8th 
of March, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha published a proclamation, in 
which he abolished the censorship and promised a constitution. - 
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Undoubtedly, however, the most important of all the movements that 
have as yet occurred east of the Rhine, were those which affected the 
governments of Vienna and Berlin, and which both took in the 
eventful second and third weeks of March. The abolition of the censor- 
ship, the formation of a national guard, the convocation of the states, 
for the express amelioration of the representative and other institutions, 
which followed upon the fall of a ae of nearly forty years’ stand- 
ing, was an event, in a country so politically exclusive as Austria has ever 
been, that was no less astounding than it is full of promise to the 
future. The Austrians, so resigned under an absolute monarch, deserved 
as much as any nation the benefits of constitutional liberty, and are 
likely to enjoy such without the excesses of democratic excitement. 

The want of decision manifested by the sovereign of Prussia, unfor- 
tunately led to a great and unnecessary effusion of blood in the streets 
of Berlin, For two days, the 18th and 19th of March, the ee and 
the military sustained a fierce conflict. The struggle was end the 
formation of a new ministry, the establishment of a Burgher guard, full 
amnesty for political offences, liberty of the press, and the convocation 
of the united diet for the 2nd of April. Frederick William became 
desirous, when his own troubles were over, to take a lead in the regene- 
ration of Germany, by placing himself at the head of an united German 
empire; and the great imperial standard was, with the sanction of the 
archbishop, hoisted on the top of Cologne Cathedral. _ But this pro- 
clamation was but feebly responded to by other portions of the empire. 
The old imperial standard was hoisted at the same time on the spire of 
St. Stephens, and the house of Hapsburgh is by no means extinct yet, 
nor is its political strength gone by, but rather likely to be.awakened to 
new life by the liberty given to its intelligent and loyal populations. 

Hanover and Saxony, the last of the German states, to give way be- 
fore the spirit of innovation that was abroad throughout the fatherland, 
were obliged to yield after Vienna and Berlin ; and freedom of the press, 
amnesty for political offences, and the convention and public deliberation 
of the states, were at length conceded. In Dresden serious riots had 
taken place on the 15th of March, which had hastened the granting of 
concessions which were not made in Hanover till the 18th of the same 
month. 

There were certain states in Germany, the political position of which 
was of a far more delicate character than those above-mentioned, and 
whose conduct, under existing circumstances, excited just apprehensions. 
On the 17th of March, the inhabitants of Cracow demanded, in decided 
language, the abolition of the guard of the line of customs, the armament 
of the inhabitants, the institution of the ancient free states’ militia, and 
the liberation of persons imprisoned for political offences. It being im- 
possible to grant these demands under the existing institutions, the 
citizens rose up in insurrection on the 18th. At Posen, in a similar 
manner, on the 23rd, the troops were obliged to evacuate the town, while 
& provisional committee took possession of the Hotel de Ville, and or- 
ganised a national guard. Upon the committee. petitioning the King of 
Prussia to that effect, his majesty acceded to the formation of the com- 
mittee, to be com of members of both nations, Polish and German, 
and to act with the high president, in preparing the way for a national 
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reorganisation of the d-duchy. It is doubtful how far these con- 
cessions will effect the desired purpose at a time that Prince Czartoryski 
and a host’ of banished Poles are on their way to their fatherland to 
fight for independence. But such of the Polish peasantry as have, since 
the extinction of their nationality, been inco ted with Prussia, have 
found their condition so much improved to what it had been under their 
own feudal tyrants, that with a general amnesty, a restoration of con- 
fiscated property, and other reforms, there would be nothing to fear for 
the allegiance of Prussian Poland. 

~» In Russian Poland matters wear a far more threatening aspect. Warsaw 
was for atime in open revolution. The inhabitants rose en masse, and com- 
menced an indiscriminate slaughter of their Russian masters. The troops 
fled to the fort and bombarded the town. That which most complicates 
matters is, that the King of Prussia, the most uncertain and the least 
prudent in his policy of all the monarchs in Europe, is, as he has acted 
towards the Danes, in supporting by armed interference the revolt of 
Schleswig and Holstein, also prepared to act towards Russian Poland, 
and. to support the Poles in their rebellion against the czar. It would 
indeed require, what with his democrats at home who demand a reduc- 
tion of the army, diminution of expenditure, and electoral franchise, and 
with war threatening on three sides, that Frederick William should be 
already at the head of united Germany, to extricate himself from all the 
dilemmas which he has been drawn into by his love of power and popu- 
larity, combined with an overweening vanity. There are, however, hopes, 
notwithstanding the actual appeal to arms that has taken place, that the 
Schleswig Holstein question may yet be pacifically settled. The rights 
of the King of Denmark, as Dake of Schleswig Holstein, are not 
questioned; and the claims of the German provinces to be incorporated 
with the nation with which they are already electively confederated, is a 
matter better decided by diplomatic conferences than by an appeal to 
arms. At all events, it is to be sincerely hoped, that however much 
Great Britain mediates, which it is certainly not only entitled, but is 
bound by treaty to do, in preventing the interference of. Germany to 
crush or diminish the power, or the territory of Denmark, that it will not 
resort to arms to arrange a complicated family and political question, nor 
set itself in such a cause in hostile array and enmity with the ambition 
of the embryo Germanic nation. The consequence of Germany's treat- 
ing Denmark as a national enemy, must be to turn the Scandinavian 
race against her, and to force, not only Denmark, but Sweden, to fling 
themselves into the arms of Russia, and thus establish in the Baltic a 
dictatorship hostile to German development and European trade. 

The czar is only awaiting for those divisions and misunderstandings, 
which inevitably spring up from political changes hastily accomplished, to 
act against the movement wherever he can to the greatest advantage, and 
Germany would have been engaged in a far nobler task in aiding the 
Scandinavians to establish themselves in strength at the mouth of the 
Baltic, than in so petty and unloyal an act as wresting provinces from 
their just allegiance. 

Among other symptoms of reaction may also be noticed, that the 
Federal Directory, assembled at Berne on the Ist of April, refused to 
permit the German legion, formed in France, to pass through Switzer- 
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land. The first collision of the Danes with the Holstein rebels and their 
German confederates took place at Flensburg on the 9th of April, and 
terminated, after a sharp contest, in a sanguinary overthrow of the in- 
surrectionists. So, also, the Austrians, although driven back at the out- 

of the bridge of Goito, on the Mincio, on the 8th of April, had yet 
tees enabled to re-take the fort of Legnano, an important station in the 
Adige below Verona. At the same time, the advance of the Franco- 
German republicans on the frontier, has ended in an act of cowardly 
assassination on their part, and resolute reprisals from those attached to 
order, which will, no doubt, be followed by total discomfiture and disgrace 
to the would-be disturbers of peace throughout the fatherland. 


IV.—-NEW ORDER OF POLITICS IN FRANCE. 


Tue first manifestation of want of confidence in the new order of politics 
in France, was, as is now too well known almost to deserve repetition, a run 
upon the banks, the hoarding and secreting of property, and the evasion 
of almost all who could afford, or whose circumstances were in such a 

sition as to admit of that alternative. The forcible discharge of Eng- 

ish workmen, both from manufactories and railways, with a glorious dis- 

regard of arrears due, or of moneys deposited in the savings’ banks, was a 
next step that disgraced republicanism. The French workmen struck 
unanimously at the same time for less work, higher and fraternisa- 
tion with masters. The communistes demanded share of profits. The shop- 
keepers insisted upon landlords receiving half-rents, until the National 
Assembly could place the relation of landlord and tenant on a more 
equitable footing. Those who had bills to meet insisted upon delay being 
granted. The omnibus drivers and conductors struck for an increase of 
wages. The river-porters followed their patriotic example. Trade was 
at the same time at a stand-still, and consequently the manufacturers had 
soon nothing to do. In fact, at the very onset trade was paralysed, 
manufactures at a stop, and credit gone. It is not surprising that under 
such circumstances, although a hundred schemes, each more visionary 
than the other, were propounded to uphold public credit, that M. Goud- 
chaux, the Provisional Minister of Finance, was glad to retreat from the 
responsibility of keeping the national finances and the national humour 
for non-payments and large profits in an harmonious state of equilibrium. 
For a long time the men who held the Tuileries would not give up pos- 
session, unless an annuity of 800 francs was insured to them. 

The new Minister of Finance, M. Garnier Pages, restored confidence 
for a moment by the institution of national discount banks in Paris, and 
in all industrial and commercial cities. The paviours of Paris having 
struck for wages, journeymen masons were employed to restore to the 
capital its wonted aspect. Men and women servants could not strike for 
wages: they were without employment. But notwithstanding great en- 
deavours on the part of the Provisional Government, the price of shares 
in the bank kept on falling, and failures of private banks followed one an- 
other with an alarming rapidity; to the house of Gouin and Co., successors 
of Lafitte, succeeded those of Messrs. Ganneron and Co., Messrs. Bechet, 
Del Thomar and Co., and Messrs. Chedeaux and Co.; all bankers of 
reputation. The financial crisis, and the embarrassments of the govern- 
ment contributed to add to the already gloomy prospects of the Republic. 
The run upon the National Bank continued to such an extent that the 
Provisional Government released it from the obligation of paying its 
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” notes in cash, made its notes a legal tender, and authorised the issue of 
coupures of not less than 100 francs’ value. An attempt made to dis- 
solve the grenadier and light companies of the National Guard brought 
that body in collision with the Provisional Government, but the former 
had to give way, and the National Guard assumed a more democratic 
character. To employ workmen, the hill-side at Courbevoie was ordered 
to be levelled, and the Luxembourg to be converted into an English 

en. Works truly worthy of a great nation! It is wonderful that 
any thing English, even a shrubbery, could find favour with so patriotic 
a le. 

FTo meet these expenses, the city taxes were raised by nearly one-half 
the year’s amount, the increase on the three orders of taxes,—moveable, 
immovable, and personal, being forty-five per cent. ; an important lesson 
to would-be Republicans in all other countries. Private plate was melted 
to make cash, and paid for in paper. An agent de change required fifty 
francs to change a five hundred franc note. 

Every social and political proposition having simply personal interests 
in\view ; clubs soon sprang up for the expression of the wants and wishes 
of parties, who did not fail to speak out in bold and oftentimes alarming 
language. On all occasions of difference of opinion, with M. Ledru 
Rollin or Louis Blanc in the Provisional Government, or with the fren- 
zied orator of a popular assembly, it is the same thing, an appeal for 
decision to the “ operatives,” the class always sought to be made the in- 
struments and the.dupes of designing knaves and brawlers, to “come by 
thousands, ’”’ “‘ come by tens of thousands,” “come all!” “ There never 
was,” says Swift, “any party, faction, sect, or cabal, whatsoever, in which 
the most ignorant were not the most violent, for a bee is not a busier 
animal than a blockhead.” 

Club oratory was, however, for a brief time superseded by the mania for 
planting trees of liberty. After every open space in Paris had been 
disfigured by a poplar, dead and leafless, notwithstanding the waterings 
of the priest, this ridiculous parade was put an end to by edict. The 
frenzy of planting trees was succeeded by the more criminal meetings of 
foreign revolutionists. Germans, Poles, and Belgians were the most 
numerous. The avowed object of these meetings was to organise bodies 
who would go to their several countries and proclaim a republic. The 
signal and ignominious defeat of the first bedy of Franco-Belgians 
(now happily followed by that of the Franco-Germans), who marched 
upon so impudent a mission, put a damper upon these Gallic ex- 
hibitions. It was curious that the attempt was made at a spot called 
Risquons Tout, but it does not appear that the emissaries of the 
French Republic were inclined! to risk any thing at‘all. While these 
meetings of revolutionary arboriculturalists and propagandists were going 
on, a marked desire on the part of the few of the better classes not 
to appear wealthy began very generally to manifest itself. Carriages 
especially were put down as a very dangerous aristocratic distinction, and 
services of plate were incumbrances which the gentry hastened to get rid 

of to the best possible advantage. 
_ The fell spirit of discontent soon spread from the capital to the pro- 
vinces. A manifestation on the part of the workmen employed in the 
inning factories at Lille to obtain higher wages, and a reduction in 

e hours of labour, led to serious disturbances. The arbitrary aets of 

the government commissioners, pursuing their dictatorial work of terror 

throughout the country, impounding money, forcing the circulation of 
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laying on taxes and interfering in all private as well as public 
pa natn fan rebellion at the same time in biant Bordeaux, Blois, 
and other places. ewe ot 

The spirit of demoralisation spread to the clergy, in which the young 
priesthood was abetted by the Republic in its rebellion against episcopal 
authority, and thence to the soldiery. Almost everywhere military 
manifestations against unpopular officers took place. The 8th Cuirassiers 
quartered at Mauberge, insisted upon their colonel, chef-d’eseadron, and 
adjutant, being dismissed. At Cambrai, the 5th Chasseurs acted in a 
similar way. At Lille, the 57th of the line deposed the colonel. Even 
the Invalides had an émeute. 

Another manifestation of the new spirit of the age was directed against 
machinery. At Mezitres, at Chamblay Jura, at Havre, Rouen, and other 
places, riots and disturbances occurred in the prosecution of this retrograde 
national movement. The exportation of grain, cattle, and provisions on 
the coast was also forcibly opposed by the enlightened legislators of the 
great Republic. The peace of the metropolis was preserved by a Garde 
Mobile, who, without uniforms, en blouse, with dirty uette upon their 
heads, surrounded by a paper showing that they were soldiers, and with 
pipes in their mouths, presented an aspect any thing but military, though 
abundantly ferocious. Sometimes the same Garde wandered in groups 
through the streets, half-drunk, and ripe for plunder. “Financial embar- 
rassments continued to increase, the houses of D’Eichtal and Co., and of 
A. Bourget and Co., failed in Paris, that of Perret and Sons, at Neuf- 
chatel, and no less than eight banking houses failed in Havre alone in 
the disastrous second and third weeks of March. 

The freaks of the republican commissioners were only put an end to 
by the Provisional Government declaring all their acts null until ratified 
at head-quarters. At the same time the true tyrannical character of de- 
mocracy was curiously manifested in Paris by an attempt to put down 
La Presse, and to coerce M. Emile de Girardin, its editor. In the 
midst of this general embarrassment all negotiable securities depreciated, 
rents everywhere lowered, all commercial movement at an end, production 
diminishing, operatives unwilling to work and unable to find employ- 
ment, every one experiencing a diminution of his capital and his income, 
it was strongly urged to reduce the salaries of public functionaries—the 
last thing that is voluntarily yielded to in a crippled or a bankrupt state. 

The financial position of republican France may be best judged of by 
taking the returns of any one week. That, for example, ending Apmil 
6th, when there was a decrease of 300,000. in government deposits, of 
400,000/. in private deposits, of 268,000/. in the cash in hand in Paris 
and the branches ; an increase of 280,000/. in the commercial bills to 
be collected, and a decrease of 988,000/. in the total commercial bills 
to be discounted, with an increase of 165,000/.in the commercial bills 
protested. This is a state of things which it is impossible can last. 

The accounts received from the departments are becoming, at the 
same time, every day more and more Kehr Serious disorders have 
taken place at Toulouse, Auxerre, Troyes, Beauvais, Rheims, and other 
places. The appropriation of the French railways by the Provisional 
Government for their own purposes, may be but a trifling appropriation 
compared with that more general one, which all who have every thing 
to gain and nothing to lose, may yet effect to the advantage of their 
immediate and personal interests. 
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It is admitted on all hands that the doctrines entertained by the dif- 
ferent orders of Socialists—Ledru Rollin, Louis Blane, Cabet, Pierre 
Leroux, Blanqui, and others—all differing with one another, yet all 
establishing the same great antagonism between labour and capital, have 
done more to destroy confidence than any of the political changes ; and 
the prostration of French trade and commerce will be a beacon to the 
wiser German reformers not to trammel the purposes of moderate reform 
with the vain and empty theories of inexperienced enthusiasts. 

The glorious example of the love of law and order manifested in this 
country upon the occasion of a turbulent demonstration of a party of low 
demagogues, was not lost upon France. The moderate republican party 
hastened to get up an armed demonstration against the more anarchical 
members of the Provisional Government, Messrs. Ledru Rollin, Louis 
Blanc, Flocon, and Albert, and against socialism and communism gene- 
rally. The result was successful, as it ever must be, when those who 
have any thing to lose can be brought to understand their position in 
regard to such would-be spoliators. The result of this trial of strength 
between the two parties, say the French writers, with characteristic 
nationality, is calculated to have ‘immense influence throughout France 
and Europe !” Where did France obtain the example from? Witha 

ublic profoundly corrupted and the ascertained existence of a conspiracy 
traditionally followed out against property and human society, the mode- 
rate party has, notwithstanding the favourable results of the elections, far 
more eventful contests to undergo yet, and immense obstacles to overcome. 

This keeps their hands for the time being politically tied, but it is not 
for Europe, still less for England, to blind themselves on that account to 
the real political views entertained even by the moderate party of repub- 
lican France. 


V.-—-THE POLITICS OF THE FUTURE. 


In the apocryphal manifesto of M. de Lamartine, written in the lan- 
guage of a dreamy ambition inspired by Hachych, the hopes and desires 
of revolutionary France are faitly set forth, and most clearly enunciated. 
Belgium, “ stifled in its unnatural and narrow limits,” had long before 
the period to which the vision of the drug-inspired augur extends itself— 
1943 ! united spontaneously to France. So it had also happened with 
respect to the Rhenish provinces, as a natural consequence of the struggles 
sustained by Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, &c., for the maintenance 
of their institutions, and which struggles were the first origin of that 
great movement to which all the German people were indebted for their 
compact organisation into one great and undivided German nation. The 
fermentation which sprang from the little states on the Rhine, soon 
spread itself throughout all Germany. The Germanic Diet made great 
efforts to stifle this rising spirit, and Austria, always behindhand, united 
itself to Russia and England, to dominate over the diet and to keep down 
the populations of the west and north, but it was in vain. 

Prussia, following out the consequences of the commercial union which 
it had so happily originated, took its place at the head of the Constitu- 
tional States. Although France had reason to dread the reunion of the 
Germanic populations into a single nation, yet it sympathised with them 
“from devotion to the cause of humanity.” It threw 60,000 chosen 
men into Italy to assist in the emancipation of the people,-and Tyrol, 
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Hungary, and Bohemia, profited by these embarrassments to throw off 
a yoke that had become aay ant le. 


(It might have been very flattering to the pride of the French to have 
aided and abetted the le of the Italians against Austrian dominion, 


but the Hachych has not been a true prophet here, for the Italians have 
thrown themselves into the struggle without the aid of their vain-glorious 

ighbours ; nor can France have an excuse for interference, unless the 
I forces met with a decisive overthrow at the hands of the 
Austrians. And while Tyrol, Hungary, and Bohemia, have sought to 
ameliorate their institutions and political being, they have as yet mani- 
fested no desire to throw off a ‘“ detested” yoke ; on the contrary, they 
are actively preparing to send large contingents to support the claims of 
Austria upon the Lombardo- Venetian mgm 14 3 

Russia could not assist Austria, being solely occupied in establishing 
its authority at Constantinople ; so that nothing remained for France 
but, “‘after having delivered Piedmont, Venice, &c.; after having tra- 
versed the Tyrol, and threatened Vienna ; to stipulate the complete and 
absolute independence of all Italy, and to constitute it into one great 
nation !” As a sequence to which, the said Italian nation adopted the 
French colours, and allied itself intimately to France, of which it became 
@ province, the general interests of which were treated of at Rome, on 
account of its central position, by the Italian Congress. 

In the meantime, Portugal, liberated from British influence, had united 
itself with Spain “regenerated.” England opposed itself to this move- 
ment ; because, ‘‘in the first place, it saw its interests in danger; and, 
in the second, it could do an injury to another nation.” Then France 
did for Portugal what it had done for Piedmont ; and for Spain, what it 
did for Italy ; it drove back the British, as on the other peninsula it had 
driven ,back the Austrians. France restored Gibraltar to the Iberian 
nation, which in return spontaneously adopted the French colours, and 
acknowledged itself as a portion of the great French nation. The 
insurrection of the two Canadas, abetted by France and the United 
States, facilitated this triumphal movement. Holland, continually 
struggling on the wide ocean against the encroachments of England, had 
to carry on that struggle with certain success, sought and obtained 
admission as a member of this new and great Iber-gallital nation, of 
which the central-bank was at Marseilles—the seat of the Federal 
Congress. 

In the East, the first nation that had been reconstructed upon the fall 
of the old Ottoman empire, was the Hellade, comprising Greece, properly 
speaking, and the Archipelago, more particularly the Ionian Islands. 
Poland had resuscitated with the conquest of Constantinople by Russia, 
and by the same conquest Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bulgaria had become 
fused into the Germanic nation, to whom the Danube has ever been as a 
main artery. England had succeeded for a time in holding possession of 
Syria, but with Russia in Asia on one side, and French Egypt on the 
other, it was the last dying struggle for power in the East, where India 
had long ago declared its independence, and France had restored the 
Cape of Good Hope to its original possessors, the Dutch. , 

hus driven back on all sides to its own small island, the fate of Great 
Britain was like that of all people exclusively commercial—that of Sidon 
and of Tyre—of Carthage and of Venice, and of Genoa. The Iber-gallital 
Confederation had formed a definite treaty of alliance with the Germanic 
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nation, a treaty to which all Scandinavia gave in its adherence, and by 
which all Europe was preserved from the two greatest evils that for a lon 
time afflicted it—the military despotism of Russia and the commerci 
monopoly of England. The ‘insatiable cupidity of perfidious Albion” had 
seen its term, the stupid egoism of the English oligarchy, which had ever 
blinded itself to antecedents, could no longer be revived by a democracy ; 
Great Britain left behind by every nation around it, sank into decrepitude 
* nn fi | he fu pared 

So m or the future. It is well to be pre for it—the political 
manifesto of the French Republic is before - Incapable by itself of com- 

ing against an united Germanic nation, France, by subjecting, under 
the pretence of jenn om Bh Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, the 
Rhine, Belgium, and Holland, wishes to originate a power that can 
with Germany, and that can ally itself with the Germanic nation foe. thie 
one sole and envious purpose of humiliating and overthrowing Great 
Britain! That is the sum total of this vapouring ambition, as it is certain 
that under the dreamy pretence of drug inspiration; the hopes and 
desires of Young France are really confided in black and white to all who 
will peruse them in M. de Lamartine’s Hachych. Heaven protect the 
righteous! It is not always to the proud, the ambitious, or the envious 
that the triumph belongs; and the British lion is as yet no more pre- 
pared to give way before this impudent crowing of the Gallic cock, than 
are its glories likely to}fade away so easily before the superior brilliancy 
of the Iber-gallital rainbow, whose feet rest on the two peninsulas, and 
whose arch centres on the future metropolis of European grandeur— 


Marseilles ! 








I HAVE SEEN THE SUNLIGHT. 
BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


I nave seen the sunlight 
Break upon thy brow, 

As I watch the darkness 
Fall so sadly now. 

Then our sun was shining 
Now o’er fate and heart, 

Heavy clouds are gathering 
Never to depart. 


Few and fleet the moments 
Of that happy time, 

A summer's wreath of blossoms, 
An autumn’s golden prime, 
The rosy wreaths have perish’d, 

The golden bloom is fled, 
And the hopes we cherish’d 
With them are cold and dead. 


Spring and life returning, 
Again shall deck the earth, 

But our heart’s brief summer 
Knows no second birth. 

Fare thee well—thou dear one! 
Lo!—how dark the night! 

Darker yet our evening, 

Dark as morn was bright. 
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THE OPERA. 


To many, very many; the circumstance of Easter falling late is matter 
for great rejoicing. There be those to whom “ Passion Week,” and the 

rinkling of days that follow it, afford the sole opportunity of leaving 

e brick and stone of London. Far be it from us to depreciate brick 
and stone, seeing that the same are important elements in that very 
composite thing called civilisation—a thing whereupon M. Guizot wrote 
a very big book (for goodness’ sake, reader, don’t betray our confidence, 
if we avow that we never read it, or our literary character is gone for 
ever)—and from the summit of which he ons diy most unaccountably 
slipped. Good and useful as the said brick and stone unquestionably are, 
one does not like to look at them for ever ; and notwithstanding all that 
fine regularity of line which belong to what men call “streets,” we 
would occasionally exchange them for those more savage objects, trees, 
grass, hedges, and so forth. 

What are called the beauties of nature are the mere ‘“ savageries” of 
architectural civilisation, or, at best, a rude material to be sawed, 
chiselled, or knocked about into some more polite appearance. That 
spreading tree, which shelters you from the sun, and beneath which the 
holiday-maker arranges his banquet of sandwiches and bitter ale, is but 
a wanton barbarian, who becomes far more respectable in the shape of a 
ehair, a table, or a gibbet, or any other article useful to human culture. 
We have not named the last shape unadvisedly, but we have borne in 
mind the thanksgiving of that ancient mariner, who, after a weary 
voyage, was convinced that he had reached a civilised country, because 
he saw a gibbet and one of its usual appendages. 

Yea, we are still savages to a certain extent ; there is a little barbaric 
spot upon our hearts, which will not come out, wash it as we may. No 
human soul in England would give twopence to see the very best man in 
a frock-coat ; whereas, many would pay a shilling to see the very dregs 
of their species, armed with a tomahawk. If the savage can be made a 
little more savage, so much the better; people like to see lions at feeding- 
time, when the animal nature, already indicated by stalk and roar, is 
more rudely and palpably expressed by spring and snarl. Those same 
trees, whereof poets sing, are but so many vegetable wild Indians, with 
unkemped locks ; and the morning-dew that shines on their leaves, is 
but the well-known expedient of the beads, for which barbarian tribes 
have ever shown so great a predilection. 

Those with the little barbaric spot upon their hearts, who have but 
the Paschal holiday in the year, rejoice to find that holiday assert its 
moveability by falling as late as it can, so that it may take within its 
grasp as much as possible of sunshine, and blue sky, and warmth, and 
other appurtenances of a pleasant trip. The nearer Easter-day ap- 
proximates to the 25th of April, the extreme limit of its lateness, so 
much the better. i gta'y 

But in this rejoicing operatic managers cértainly do not participate. 
They think not of the sky and the picturesque et ceteras, but they see the 
period before Easter stretching itself out to a Jength most unreasonable, 
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and thus extending the ‘most difficult part of their season. Let them 
enrich this pre-paschal with the means at their disposal, still they 
cannot prevent the public from reflecting that something better is to 


come. : 

Yet Lablache did not wait for Easter ; he made his débde¢ for the season 
‘before Passion Week, and might serve for a veritable impersonation of 

ing, so fresh is his appearance, so luxuriant are those little buds of odd 
fantasies which he darts out on all sides. A joyous flush passed over the 
faces of his audience as he stepped forward to sing the duet in “Il 
Matrimonio segreto,” the flush responding to the happiness which beamed 
from his countenance. Who had not over and over again seen the gro- 
pre pirouettes, and heard the falsetto notes, so beautiful in quality 

jile meant only to be comic, and yet they were welcomed as new, ay, 
and were new, springing as they did from the same genial soil which gave 
birth to their predecessors, and not being mere faded resemblances. Do 
we not call the violets new every spring, although those of one year are 
as like as possible to those of another ? 

The pre-paschal time has been also illumined by Madame Schwarz, 
who made a very successful début as Orsino in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and of 
whom still greater successes are expected by the habitu¢s. Anice “taking” 
eharacter that of Orsino, for his song 1s sure to be remembered and 
hummed about the “lobbies” if all the rest of the opera be forgotten. 
Little to do, and ‘that little good. Did any one ever hear of the children 
forgetting the one small bit of citron at the top of a large cake, however 
savoury the cake might be? 

Cruvelli is getting on famously. She is a lady of spirit and will not 

miss her laurels from the want of stretching out a hand to seize them. 
Here and there is a want of finish, but there is excellent material and 
right good will. If you want other people to believe in you, begin by 
believing in yourself. 
’ Poor Abbadia has not realised the hopes that were entertained of her. 
She broke down on her first appearance, and did not get up again on her 
second. Poor Abbadia! The summer which for some others shall raise 
a flowery pinnacle, upon which they will stand and smile back upon their 
Easter, will probably cast funereal wreaths upon thy career. 

No matter !—no matter !—hopes are delusions—and theories are delu- 
sions—and every thing is a delusion. Here have we been expatiating on 
the connexion between late Easters and fine weather,—have talked all sorts 
of rhodomontade about savageness and civilisation. A noise startles us. 
We raise our head from our paper and see the rain pelting against the 
window. Laster is nearly as late as possible, and the weather is vile to 
the extremest degree of villany. _ What is to become of our article 
now the scaffolding of fact is washed owe from under it? We do not 
despair ; we dare say it reads very well, and if it can have made one 
single soul think of blue skies amid this universal gloom, it has more than 
answered its purpose. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
ROSE, BLANCHE, AND VIOLET.* 


Or the history of Rose, Blanche, and Violet, three young maidens 
thrown into the turbulent sea of life, with pretty names, like straws to 
cling to; or of their any thing but heroic lovers; it is impossible to 

ive any idea within ordinary limits—the more especially as, after all, 
the step-mother, who does not appear on the title-page, is the real 
heroine in this story. ; 

Poor Blanche and Rose! For a brief, a very brief moment, they 
win our interest and our affections. Envied by their schoolfellows 
for their beauty and mental superiority, jeaplentl on account of the 
small allowance made them by their parents, and insulted by their pre- 
ceptors—indignities which they only returned by meekness and good- 
tempered resignation—Rose alone venturing upon an occasional reprisal 
—a vision of a glorious future is opened to the imagination, which the 
after career of the girls by no means fulfils. The unsparing cynicism 
of the author, the view which he takes of society at large, unrefreshed 
by one gleam of sunshine, and by but few genial or generous sympathies, 
is comprised in one sentence descriptive of school existence. 


“ A school,” says Mr. Lewes, “is an image of the world in miniature, and 
represents it, perhaps, in its least amiable aspect. The child is not only father 
to the man, but the father, before experience has engendered ‘tolerance, before 
suffering has extended sympathy. The child is humbly selfish, because un- 
reflectingly so. Its base instincts have not been softened or corrected. All 
its vices are not only unrestrained, but unconcealed. Its egotism and vanity 
are allowed full play.” 


This is the reverse of the opinion generally entertained, and is one of 
those sophisms characteristic of the French novel. The instincts of the 
child are not base, but, on the contrary, honourable and good. Vices 
are more prominent, because unconcealed. It is the concealment in 
after-life chat softens and corrects the vices, but the natural instincts are 
seldom modified. Of all the hateful step-mothers ever consigned to 
ignominy, Mrs. Meredith Vyner is the most odious. Mr. Meredith 

yner, with his perpetual quotations from Horace, is a nonentity. 
Captain Heath is a true friend and a well-intentioned, but weak man, 
whose ill success in love-affairs excites no surprise. The success of 
other less worthy, or rather totally unworthy men, does excite surprise ; 
and therein, we suppose, lies the moral of the story, if moral there be, 
for Mr. Lewes candidly acknowledges, in his preface, that he began 
his work with a distinct purpose, but finding human nature falsified by 
being coerced within the sharply defined limits of a small dogma, he 

ve up his original intention, and left “the moral to shift for itself.” 

his is not new. Even as late as in-February last, the fact was in- 
sisted upon in this magazine, in reference to Mr. Tayler’s “ Mark 
Wilton,” that ‘‘a sole moral object in view is opposed either to libert 
or perfection of art.” That Violet, the brave and the beautiful, the 
only one who could fathom and could scorn the step-mother's character, 
should have for a husband the jilted lover of that very step-mother, 


* Rose, Blanche, and Violet. By G. H. Lewes, Esq., author of “ Ranthorpe,” 
&c. 3 vols.. Smith, Elder, and Co. a 
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and that Blanche should wed the lover of Violet, despised by the latter 
for his cowardice, are events of as unlikely occurrence, as they are 
revolting to the sense of either moral propriety or poetical justice. 

It is a curious feature of Mr. Lewes’s book, that he not only makes 
all his men morally imperfect, but also downright ugly. Marmaduke, 
the lover of mother and daughter, is a mind-illumined monster—“ our 
ugly here,” as the author himself calls him. Cecil Chamberlayne has 
the head and bust of a large man, and the body and legs of a small 
one. Morally, heisaninny. He can dress well, sing well, dance well, 
talk small-talk to perfection, is lively and good-natured enough, but 
has never thought of any thing more serious; has neither fortune, 
profession, nor pursuit. at a husband for Blanche! and what but 
misery could ensue from such a match? Mr. Lewes is also exceedingl 
ear to very minute description of character and person. This lame 

im into inconsistencies, and thus, as he goes on with his story, he 
sometimes suddenly begins to insist upon a mine of virtues being 
hoarded up in what had hitherto filled the mind as a very unsatisfactory 
character. At times he is finical, as when he tells us that Cecil's 
conical fingers and slight knuckles belonged to one in whom the emo- 
tions predominated ; and at other times coarse, as in his first description 
of Mr. Vyner’s person, to which we shall not refer. His philoso hy is 
evidently that of the phrenological school; of this we could give 
numerous instances, but his denouncing jealousy as egotistical, would 
satisfy any phrenologist of the fact. There are also episodes, as for 
example, that of “the Walton Sappho,” afterwards Hester Mason, 
which are of extremely objectionable morality. We can also by no 
means agree with the author in many of his social sarcasms, more 
especially upon the class whom he designates as soul-less ‘“‘ gobe-mouches 
and ologists ;”” but few can depict in stronger language than himself the 
difference between conception and execution in what relates to literary 
performances ; and as he has the courage and the energy to go beyond 
the mere conception of the thing, and to enter with vigour upon its em- 
bodiment, so also he ought to keep in mind that in the execution of all 
great works of art, the details ought to be carefully and consider- 
ately worked out, to produce either a perfect or a satisfactory result. 





MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF ENGLAND.* 


Tuts is the twelfth and the last volume of this delightful series. Miss 
Strickland has brought her successful task to a close with the reign of 
Queen Anne, and has shown her usual judgment and taste in so doing, 
as an attempt to trace the Brunswick succession of queens would have 
been attended with obvious difficulties, The series is now before the 
public therefore as a complete work ; and although there may be portions 
which may not meet the views of the ateatte inseparable from his- 
tory; we do not hesitate to say, that as a whole, few historical works 
exhibit a more earnest love of truth, or greater anxiety to record facts 
and not theories. The work is indeed alike characterised by industry 
and by impartiality?and it will reflect a lasting credit upon its author. 


_——— 





c ; snares of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. XII. Henry 
olburn. 
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SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON.* 


Mr. James has chosen a subject of deep interest for his new novel. 
He has also treated it in a more than wacally felicitous manner. Always 
clear, animated, and imaginative, he has upon the present occasion been 
more than usually happy in the consecutiveness of his narrative. The tale is 
founded upon a tragedy that occurred some time back in domestic life; when 
a Captain Donellan was hung for poisoning his brother-in-law, Sir Theodo- 
sius Boughton. Mr. James says that, from a careful perusal of the trial as 
reported from Gurney’s short-hand notes, he became convinced that Captain 
Donellan was convicted upon insufficient evidence. The evidence of the 
celebrated John Hunter was, that the whole appearances upon the dissec- 
tion of the body of the unfortunate young baronet “explained nothing 
but putrefaction.” ‘To the question, also, as to whether the symptoms 
that appeared after the medicine was given were such as necessarily 
conclude that the person had taken poison, the answer was, “certainly 
not.” And to the question as to whether, if an apoplexy had come on, 
would not the symptoms have been nearly or somewhat similar, the an- 
swer was, “‘very much the same.”’ Yet the judge, in summing up, 
remarked upon this evidence of the distinguished surgeon and anatomist, 
“J can hardly say what his opinion is, for he does not seem to have 
formed any opinion at all upon the matter.” 

Further, no’proof was adduced at the trial that Captain Donellan had 
been engaged in the distillation of laurel Jeaves, nor was it proved that 
he had access to the room in which the bottle stood, the contents of 
which were supposed to have poisoned Sir Theodosius ; and, lastly, it 
was Lady Boughton, the mother of the dead man, who gave to him, 
with her own hands the liquid as a medicine, which was afterwards sup- 
posed to have been the poison, and whom Donellan indirectly charged 
with having poisoned her son. 

Mr. James has, however, adopted in his interesting fiction, in which no 
less than two love affairs are skilfully interwoven and made to hinge 
upon Sir Theodosius’s death neither of the versions, but has cast the 
onus of the crime upon a discontented old serving man called Zachary 
Hargrave, and its concoction upon Captain Donovan, whom from an 
idea generally entertained at the time, he makes the guardian as well as 
brother-in-law to the young baronet. The manufacture of the laurel 
water is thus briefly but picturesquely recorded. 

He (Captain Donovan) betook himself to the shadiest part of the gardens, 
and walked slowly up and down a walk bordered with shrubs of the cherry- 
laurel. From time to time, he picked a leaf and put it in his pocket, looked 
carefully around and resumed his walk. At length he turned back to the house 
again, and re-entering the little room which he had appropriated to the pur- 
poses of a study, locked the door behind him. He then took down from a 
shelf by the side of the fire a little portable still, put the laurel leaves into it, 
added some water and placed it securely over the flame. When this was com- 
Png a fit of indescribable agitation seized him. He trembled violently, sat 

own ina chair, placed his hands before his eyes, opened his waistcoat, as if 





* Sir Theodore Broughton ; or, Laurel Water. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 
vols. Smith, Elder, and Co, , 
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for air. After a time he became somewhat calmer. ‘ No need of using it 
when it is made,” he said, “ there can be no harm in makingit,” and rising he 
went out, locking the door behind him, and leaving the still over the fire. 


Captain Donovan wavered. Not so the domestic H ve. His 
suspicions had been excited by the captain’s proceedings. He 
himself secretly of the phial containing the laurel water and tried it with 
effect upon a cat. He then walked quietly up stairs. At the top of the 
second flight the first door was that of Sir Theodore Broughton’s dress- 
ing room, and it stood ajar. ‘ That is a piece of luck,” said the scoundrel 
to himself. All was silent, and after waiting a moment or two to listen, 
‘he entered the room. ‘Treading on tip-toe he moved across to the fire- 
lace, where stood the bottle of medicine which had been sent that day 
for Sir Theodore Broughton. He then substituted the one bottle for the 
other. 


On the following morning, Captain Donovan was down early and ordered 
his horse, saying he would ride out for an hour before breakfast: A minute 
or two after he heard Sir Theodore’s bell ring, and he asked one of the servants 
if he had seen the young baronet. 

“ Not yet, sir,” replied the man. “T hope he will be better this morning.” 

“I do not think he is well at all,” replied Captain Donovan. “ Do you re- 
mark how his colour is changed? Jt would not surprise me at all if he did not 
recover.” 

Inthe meanwhile the under footman had gone up stairs to the young 
baronet’s room, and Captain Donovan walked leisurely towards the stable-yard 
to mount there. He had got one foot in the stirrup, when the man who had 
gone out, came running up, exclaiming, “ For heaven’s sake, stop, sir. Sir 
Theodore is very ill.” 

. os What is the matter ?” demanded Donovan, pausing instantly, “ What ails 
im? , 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied the man, “ he’s all gasping and heaving and foam- 
ing at the mouth.” 

“ An epileptic fit, I suppose,” said Captain Donovan, turning towards the 
house. ‘ You, Thomas, mount the horse, and gallop off for the doctor ;” and 
without further pause he returned, and ran up stairs. 

There were two women-servants in the young baronet’s room, called by the 
footman in his first alarm ; and they exclaimed, as Donovan entered, 

“Oh, sir! the stuff Thomas gave him out of the bottle has killed him.” 

Donovan ran hastily to the side of the bed ; but there was now nothing but 
a corpse before him. The eye-lids moved a little, and there was a convulsive 
movement of the chest ; but the spirit had departed. , 

‘* Let me see the bottle,” cried Donovan, and taking it from the maid’s hand, 
he instantly recognised the smell of laurel water. A cold, chilly, death-like 
feeling seized him. All his calmness and firmness forsook him in a moment, 
How could it have been given tohim? Who could have given it? Could he 
himself have done it in his sleep ? A thousand such mad questions suggested 
themselves to his mind in a moment. Conscious of what he had meditated, 
terror took possession of him entirely. All presence of mind was lost, he 
snatched both bottles from the maid who had taken them up again, hurried 
with them to the basin, tasted the contents of one, and washed them both out 
with his own hands. 


More than enough, with the antecedents in the captain’s career, his 
previous suspicious conduct, and the act of distillation, to hang a man ; 
and if this version had been the correct one, and the intention was there, 
a sad conclusion toa career of crime, not altogether unmerited. 
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RIFLEMAN HARRIS.* 


Tene is agreat charm in personal reminiscences connected with war. 
We freely acknowledge that we never tire of such books; there is 
always somethi and pers | in them. The innocence of 
Rifleman Harris’s early life—a simple shepherd on the downs of Bland- 
ford—is quite a pastoral introduction to the sanguinary scenes in which 
his after-life was spent. The eventful portion of the rifleman’s career, 
commences with the advance of the army from Mondego Bay to Vimiero. 
The rifles in the front in advance, and in rear in the retreat, see more 
than those who are attached to the body of the army. The soldiers 
appear to have been borne down at the onset by the weight they had to 
carry. They came up with the enemy fatigued and exhausted at Roliga. 
As to Harris's part in» the engagement that ensued, he says, he threw 
himself down behind a small bank, where he lay so secure that although 
the Frenchman’s bullets fell pretty thickly around, he was enabled to knock 
several over without being dislodged ; in fact, he fired away every round 
he had in his pouch whilst lying at that spot. 


Joseph Cochan was by my side loading and firing very industriously about 
this period of the day. Thirsting with heat and action, he lifted his canteen 


to his mouth ; “ here’s to you, old boy,” he said, as he tvok a pull at its 
contents. As he did so a bullet went through the canteen, and perforating his 
brain, killed him in a moment. 


There is an affecting episode connected with this Co¢han; who left 
behind him an affectionate well-behaved widow, whom Harris would will- 
ingly have married, but she said she had received too great a shock on 
the occasion of her husband’s death ever to think of another soldier. One 
of the first men hit at Vimiero was a corporal of the rifles, who had a 
presentiment of his death, a circumstance which our author says he has 
observed once or twice happen with the bravest men. 


The first cannon-shot I saw fired I remember was a miss. The artilleryman 
made a sad bungle, and the ball went wide of the mark, We were all looking 
anxiously to see the effect of this shot ; and another of the gunners (a red- 
haired man) rushed at the fellow who had fired, and, in the excitement of the 
moment, knocked him head over heels with his fist. “D— you for a fool,” he 
said, “ what sort of a shot do you call that? Let me take the gun.” He accord- 
ingly fired the next shot himself as soon as the gun was loaded, and so truly did 
he point it at the French column on the hill side, that we saw the fatal effect of 
the destructive missile, by the lane it made and the confusion it caused. Our 
riflemen enw at the moment were amongst the guns), upon seeing this, set up 
a tremendous shout of delight, and the battle commencing immediately, we were 
all soon hard at work. 


These extracts will suffice to give some idea of Harris's per- 
sonal recollections. On reading Grant’s “ Highlanders,” we left off 
uite convinced that those kilted heroes decided by their bravery every 
Nears conflict in which they were engaged ; so we are now, in like 
manner, convinced that the old Aewret eae the men that did it, and 
that Rifleman Harris was the greatest of all the Peninsular heroes. The 
conclusion, however, as is mostly the case with a soldier’s life, is lugu- 
brious. We sincerely hope that this publication may be of use to a brave 
old Englishman. 


* Recollections of Rifleman Harris (old 95th), with Anecdotes of his Officers and 
his Comrades. Edited by Henry Curling, Esq. One vol. H. Hurst. 





